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This week, Warren Platt, NPN’s - =) gnc? z= a, 
editor, writes from London about the & . hs 

biggest “filling station” in history. He 

tells how the Gl attendants at this 

station handled a daily gallonage be- 

fore, on, and after “D” day equal 

to the monthly business of a large 

jobber in the states. 


Mr. Platt tells how oil management 
transferred to the fighting fronts is 
doing the same efficient job in han- 
dling petroleum in the combat zones 
as has been done at home in supply- 
ing the Army’s demand. 


Many questions which could only 
be answered by one who sees the war 
through an oil man’s eyes are in- 
cluded in this, the third of a series of 
articles from England where Mr. Platt 
is reporting the story of oil and oil 


men at the front. Capt. John H. Earl, checking a stack of lube oil cans at POL depot which is under 


his supervision in England. Capt. Earl is an old Standard of New York and 


Story starts on p. 6 Socony-Vacuum district manager at Boston and Buffalo 





Other Highlights in This Week’s NPN — 


What for Oil After War's End?: NPN Staffers in Washington and New York give double-barrelled reaction to 
question uppermost in industry’s mind as Germany nears collapse. See Page 3. 


OPA Reduces Product Ceiling Prices in Southeast: Action follows pressure for adjustment of substitute trans- 
portation costs. Other studies to be made. Details on Page 3. 


Industry Expected to Solve Fuel Oil Problem: Dist. 1 Marketing Committee asks help for owners of vaporiz- 
ing burners that can’t use degraded No. 2. See Page 13. 


Huge Market for Postwar Equipment eee. in Rural Ohio: Third report in NPN survey lists urgent needs 
of marketers. See Page 17. 


How Texas Blew Her Top Back in 1919: Mid-Continental Oil & Gas Assn. observes its 25th anniversary. Looks 
back on quarter century of petroleum production, points with pride to part in winning war. Page 24. 


OPA Eases Heavy Duty Tire Crisis: September production boosted by 17,000 to 102,000 to “help but not 
relieve critical shortage”. Page 34. 


Shell's Intensive Safety Program: Accident frequency at Wood River Refinery reduced far below national 
average. Details on Page 35. 























ERIE GASOLINE 
DEHYDRATOR 














THROUGH 
4’’ OPENING 


The Erie is unlike any other turbine type pumping unit—it is compactly 
















designed to drop through a 4” opening—to pump petroleum products 
from storage under any conditions. It features freedom from vapor lock 
—it's sealed against tank vapor pressure—has water tight head —re- 
quires no priming—is self lubricated—equipped with Underwriters’ 
approved motor of ball bearing explosion-proof type. 

This pump is available for capacities from 25 to 75 G.P.M. for heads 
up to 175 feet and pressures from 10 to 35 P.S.I. 

Write for complete data on this and the complete line of Erie Fueling 


Systems. 
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| ERIE FUELING SYSTEMS 
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ERIE METER SYSTEMS, INC., main office and Plont: Erie, Pe. 
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‘This advertisement is schedu 


MORE AND MORE ETHYL 





I 6 ng news 
led to appear in 263 leading 





papers. 


Why your gasoline dealer's 
Ethyl pump may be dry 





It has become necessary to limit the supply 
of premium gasoline to civilians—in spite of 
the fact that the production of Ethyl fluid 
has been increased tremendously since the war 
began. We would like the millions of Ethyl 
users to understand why this wartime short- 
age exists, and why it is, in fact, good news. 











When you drive up to an Ethyl pump 
these days the dealer may tell you he has 
no Ethyl, or that he can let you have only 
a little. 

The reason for this shortage is the 
simple fact that “More and more Ethyl 
is going overseas.” 


Failure of the Luftwaffe to prevent the 
Allies from bombing practically at will, 
means our airmen can make more raids; 
and so use more high-octane gasoline. 


Failure of the Japs to stop our Pacific 
offensives means America has more bases 
from which to strike; bases that must be 
supplied with gasoline. 


Failure of the Wehrmacht to stand off 
invasion means that Allied ground forces 
can send their tanks, trucks, jeeps and other 
motorized equipment plunging ahead — 
and this, too, calls for more gasoline. 


IS GOING OVERSEAS 





This is good news! But it means that 
military demands for high-octane gasoline 
—practically every drop of which contains 
Ethyl fluid—have reached an all time 
high. It means that there is less Ethyl 
fluid available for civilian use. 


To conserve this vital material, the Pe- 
troleum Administration for War recently 
directed that the quantity of premium 
gasoline be cut in half. The total amount 
of civilian gasoline was not changed by 
this order, only the quantity of premium 
gasoline. In our opinion there is no doubt 
that this decision was correct. 


We feel sure that as long as the needs 
of war have first claim on Ethy] fluid, you 
will gladly make the best of whatever 
gasoline is available. 


President | 


Ethyl Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York, N. ¥ 
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E. G. Seubert .. . 


Heads Midwest Supply, Transportation 


As chairman of the Dist. 2 supply 
and transportation committee and as 
president of Standard of Indiana, a 
large refiner and a “reference seller 
on OPA ceiling prices for tank wagon 
sales, E. G. Seubert occupies a large 
place in the oil industry. Naturalls 
he has a wide acquaintance among 
industry leaders. 

With the war in Europe now reach 
ing toward a favorable climax, Mr 
Seubert is among those who look for 
a gradual easing off of military de- 
mand for products with a correspond 
ing improvement in supplies for 
civilian use and less tightness in 
transportation. 


At that time, he believes, govern 
ment regulations should be relaxed 
and each branch of the oil industry, 
including independent producers, re- 
finers, marketers, distributors and 
integrated companies, will have safely 
survived the emergency and will 
continue their operations in peace 
time. Reconversion will be relatively 
simple compared to that of other 
industries. 


Right now, however, production 
capacity of oil fields and refineries and 
the transportation ability of railroads 
and pipelines throughout the middle 
west are being strained to the utmost 
to meet the peak of the difficult war 
situation. Mr. Seubert complimented 


the industry upon its co-operation, 
fortitude and already remarkable 
achievement. 

This is Mr. Seubert’s 52nd year in 
the petroleum industry and his 68th 
year in life, still a bachelor. He is a 
one organization man, having joined 
Standard in 1891 as mechanic’s helper 
at 12%c an hour. He has been a 
chief executive of Standard longer 
than any predecessor. He has been 
president of Standard of Indiana since 
1927, and is a director of eight sub- 
sidiary oil companies and the First 
National Bank of Chicago. The sub- 
sidiaries are: Pan American Petroleum 
& Transport Co., Pan American Re- 
fining Co., Mexican Petroleum Corp. 
of Ga., Pan American Production Co., 
Pan American Petroleum Corp., 
Stanolind Oil Purchasing Co., Stano- 
lind Pipe Line Co. and Pan American 
Gas Co. 

He is also director and member of 
the executive committee, A.P.L; 
treasurer, general and functional com- 
mittees, Dist. 2; and with P.LW.C. 
is a member of the executive and 
transportation committees, committee 
on protection of petroleum industry 
facilities and special committee on 
disposition of government financed oil 
industry facilities. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Club, South Shore 
Country Club and Economic Club 
of Chicago. 
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BULLETINS. 


CRUDE RUNS INCREASE 


CHICAGO — PAW office here has 
wired Dist. 2 refiners extending through 
the months of September only, authori- 
zation for increasing crude runs to re- 
fineries from 80% to 100% of normal or 
better where plants have crude avail- 
able. This 80% restriction on runs was 
first removed for June by a wire from 
PAW to refiners on May 25, and each 
month since then extensions have been 
granted. 





. + * 


INCREASE LOUISIANA ALLOWABLE 


BATON ROUGE—Louisiana Dept. of 
Conservation has set September crude 
allowable at 399,544 b/d, 6427 bbl. over 
August allowable and 14,544 bbl. over 
PAW recommendation. Allowable was 
split between North and South Louis- 
iana pools in amounts of 77,022 and 
318,522 b/d, respectively. 

* * . 


ASKS AID FOR SERVICE STATIONS 


CHICAGO—Commenting on debiting 
this week of 151 service station and 
bulk plants here by OPA for accept- 
ance of counterfeit coupons, B. M. 
Provis, president, Gasoline Retailers 
Assn., said he was now endeavoring 
to arrange for a meeting of 12-man OPA 
industry advisory committee in an effort 
to improve conditions for operators. He 
indicated debiting of some operators 
was apparently justified but said there 
are conditions other than counterfeiting 
needing correction. 
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Oil's War-Time Economy Due for 
Serious Wrench, Capital Thinks 


By Herbert A. Yocom, 
Chief, NPN Washington Bureau 
WASHINGTON—The now apparent- 
iy fast-approaching collapse of Germany 
will disrupt the entire war-time petro- 
Jeum economy of the U. S. and, for the 
American motorist, holds in it the promise 
ot more liberal allowances of gasoline. 
Official Washington is well aware of 
what the end of the European war—the 
end of global war—will mean in terms 
of oil and is already gearing its plans for 
the adjustments that will have to be made 
as soon as Hitler’s Reich drops out of 
the conflict. Actual agreement on a pro- 
gram, however, awaits the preparation 
by the military of estimates of the 
amounts of petroleum that will be re- 
quired to redeploy the armed torces and 
to conclude the Pacific war. 
(Humble executive warns industry 
faces crucial postwar task, p. 42) 
These estimates are now scheduled to 
be submitted to the September meeting, 
here in Washington, of the joint U.S.-U.K. 
group charged with formulation of the 
United Nations world petroleum ‘supply 
program. 
According to informed officials, they 
will be presented on two bases: One on 


More ‘Gas’ For Civilians, Price Upsets Seen When Nazis Fall 





What Will Happen? 


As the staggering and wobbly 
German war machine continues its 
disorganized flight under the terrific 
blows of the Allies its impending 
ruin becomes apparent not only io 
official Washington, but to the petro- 
leum industry, whose production 
genius helped immeasurably to in- 
flict the damage. 

And both official Washington and 
the industry are daily giving more 
thought and planning to the days 
ahead, after the collapse of Nazism. 
This preliminary thinking is directed 
toward the solution of a very gen- 
uine problem that will immediately 
face the oil industry once Germany 
is driven to utter defeat. NPN has 
attempted to bring the substance of 
that thinking from two sources to its 
readers this week. 

Articles dealing with the subject 
from both the Washington Front and 
from the East Coast will be found on 
this page. 











the basis of a continuation of global war- 
jare; the other on a basis of having to 
wage war, after Jan. 1, only against the 
Japanese. Use of the date, Jan. 1, is of no 
military significance, having been selected 
(Continued on p. 14) 





OPA Orders Product Price Cuts in Southeast 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — OPA this week 
formally announced a reduction in ceil- 
ing prices at all levels of distribution for 
gasoline, distillate fuel oils, kerosine and 
residual in four Southeastern states and 
Schedule D Area of Zone 6, which covers 
parts of West Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
New York (see NPN, August 15). 

The cuts in ceiling prices will become 
effective Sept. 10 at the retail level, and 
on Sept. 1 for all other sellers. The later 
effective date for retailers will allow them 
ten days in which to liquidate inventories 
purchased, at a higher cost, prior to 
Se pt. l 

The reductions, which are identical for 
ill levels of distribution, range from 0.3 
to 0.6 cts per gal. on gasoline, kerosine, 
and distillates throughout the areas af- 
fected, and on residual fuel oils is 15 cts 
per bbl. in the Schedule D Area of Zone 
6. 

Reductions were listed as follows: 

Gaso- Kerosine and Residual 
Area line distillate fuel fuel oils 
affected per gallon oils per gal. per bbl. 
North and South 
Carolina 

(Zone 4) 0.4 cts 0.3 cts None 
Ga. and Fila. 

(East of Apa- 

lachicola River 


Zone 5) 0.3 cts 0.5 cts None 
Schedule D Area 
of Zone 6 0.6 cts 0.5 cts 15 cts 
Schedule D Area of Zone 6 com- 
prises: 


1. All West Virginia except counties 
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of Berkeley, Grant, Hampshire, Hardy, 
Jefferson, Mineral, Morgan, Pendleton, 
Randolph and Tucker; 

2. The following parts of Pennsylva- 
nia: Counties of Allegheny, Armstrong, 
Beaver, Butler, Cameron, and Clarion; 
the town of Sandy and Clearfield Coun- 
ty; the townships of Chapman, East Keat- 
ing, Leidy, Noyes, and West Keating, in 
Clinton County; the counties of Craw- 
ford, Elk, Erie, Fayette, Forest, Green, 
Jefferson, Lawrence, McKean, Mercer, 
Potter, Tioga, Venango, Warren, and 
Washington, and all of Westmoreland 
County except Townships of Derry, 
Fairfield, Ligonier, and St. Clair. 

3. The following counties in New 
York: Allegany, Cattaraugus, Chautau- 
qua, Erie, Niagara, and Steuben. 

Varied ceiling prices prevail in the 
areas affected by the new action, de- 
pending on location, classes of purchas- 
ers, and other factors, but all ceilings are 
reduced by the same amount, OPA 
pointed out. 

OPA explained its action as follows: 

“In the early stages of the war, petro- 
leum transportation by tanker to eastern 
seaboard points was seriously disrupted 
because tankers were diverted to war 
areas or were lost through U-boat sink- 
ings. Substitute methods had to be em- 
ployed, which in practically all cases 
were from two to three times as ex- 
pensive as tankers. 

“By August 1942, necessary additions 

(Continued on p. 54) 
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Overproduction to Bring Brief 
Slump, Industry Heads Feel 


By Frank P. S. Glassey 
NPN Staff Writer 

NEW YORK — When the war with 
Germany ends— 

1. There may be an immediate tem- 
porary dislocation of oil prices, particu- 
larly on the East Coast of the United 
States, but there will be NO price chaos. 

2. Gasoline rationing will probably be 
eased, at least on the Atlantic seaboard. 
It may even be eliminated entirely before 
Japan is defeated. 

3. There will be a postwar slump in 
the oil industry, due chiefly to over- 
production and . overcapacity compared 
with temporary potential demand. Em- 
ployment will remain at a high level, 
but competition will be intense and 
prices are likely to soften gradually. 

4. That slump will terminate when 
new automobiles are available in quantity 
—probably in 1947, when total gasoline 
sales should exceed the previous all-time 
peak of 1941. By 1950, total U. S. gas- 
oline consumption should be 25 per cent 
above the 1941 level. 

The above paragraphs represent the 
composite opinion of a number of high 
executives of some of the nation’s lead- 
ing oil companies, as revealed by a 
survey in which anonymity was promised. 
The men interviewed included presidents, 
sales executives and economists. They 
frankly labeled their replies to many 
questions as “guesses”, but they repre- 
sent the carefully considered predictions 
of an informed group which has a tre- 
mendous financial stake in the postwar 
world. 


Pipelines to Multiply 


Here are some of the other likely 
trends of the next few years, as envisaged 
by these leaders of the industry: 

Tank cars will continue to decline in 
importance in the transportation picture, 
and pipelines will multiply. 

Many small, old refineries not equipped 
to produce high-octane gasoline may in- 
dulge in price-cutting for several years. 
Most of them are eventually likely to be 
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either abandoned or modernized. 

The industry will enter the chemical 
field in a big way to manufacture hun- 
dreds of products “from whisky to aspirin 
tablets.” There is some disagreement, 
however, as to whether most large oil 
companies will affiliate with existing 
chemical concerns or will establish their 
own chemical divisions as new competi- 
tors. 

Postwar financing will almost certainly 
be conducted through established open 
investment markets. Few, if any, of the 
Jarger companies will seek government 
loans. 

The period after the war will find the 
larger companies setting up super-service, 
or “mother” service stations in each 
community which will meet almost all 
motorists’ ordinary needs, aside from big 
repair jobs. The regular service station 
operator will refer customers to the 
mother station for work which he is 
not equipped to handle. 

Discussing the immediate outlook for 
the oil industry after Germany collapses, 
most oil men expressed the belief that 
PAW, Army and Navy officials will have 
conferred on the status of petroleum 
stocks in this area and agreed on an 
orderly method of disposal. In any event, 
according to one observer, those stocks 
are equivalent to only one month’s sup- 
plies, and hence will not constitute a 
serious threat to the market. 

Several oil executives pointed out that, 
although demand will drop sharply alter 
the end of the war with Germany, the 
decline will be offset by a number of 
factors, including: (a) increased use of 
fuel oil and aviation gasoline in the 
Pacific war theater, (b) Navy patrol of 
coasts of occupied countries, (c) Army 
occupation of European countries and 
(d) rehabilitation of devastated areas. 


Tires a Limiting Factor 

Meanwhile, if civilian rationing is 
either eliminated or eased, it will step up 
domestic gasoline consumption, although 
it was generally admitted that most 
drivers of antiquated cars would be 
cautious about materially raising their 
mileage until they are also assured of 
obtaining needed new tires. 

Nevertheless, the opinion prevails that 
in the weeks following the German sur- 
render there will be a progressive slump 
in the oil industry, at least so far as 
prices and earnings are concerned. 

“Refining capacity throughout — the 
United States will be maintained for the 
duration of the war in the Pacific,” one 
sales executive said. “But less 80-octane 
gasoline will be required by the armed 
services, since the Pacific is not essen- 
tially a ground war, as is that in Europe. 
Hence the supply of civilian gasoline 
will be eased. 

“Rationing will be relaxed within three 
to six months, but civilians will still re- 
strict their driving because of the neces- 
sity of conserving tires. During this 
temporary period, the industry will have 
to produce more than it can sell, simply 
because the refineries must operate at 
peak load in order to turn out enough 
high-grade aviation gasoline.” 
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The president of another company ex- 
pressed it this way: 

“In this immediate postwar period, it 
will be a matter of industry over-capacit’y 
as compared with lesser potential con- 
sumption at that particular time. We will 
have a crude output of 5,000,000 b/d, 
or 1,500,000 above the pre-war level. We 
will be geared to make more gasoline 
than we can possibly sell until the new 
cars are ready in a ccuple of years. 

“But that doesn’t mean we will make 
all that gasoline. We won’t be concerned 
in running a maximum to stills in view 
of the fact that there has been over- 
production of crude in this country. 
There may be a temporary surplus, and 
we will certainly have an over-capacity 
for a year or so, but we won't use it.” 


No Large Civilian Increase 


Total demand will be off for two or 
three years after the war, according to 
the economist of a large company. 

“Nevertheless,” he added, “with some 
slackening in crude production and in 
refinery operations there will not be a 
large increase in civilian supplies, par- 
ticularly since stocks will be put in better 
order. 

“The oil industry may suffer a decline 
for a year or 18 months after the end 
of the war with Germany. The military 
will coast along on stocks, while there 
won't be civilian cars or oil burners to 
absorb the potential surplus. The real 
adjustment will come after Japan _ is 





What's "Premium' Gasoline? 
OPA To Settle Issue 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Following a sur- 
vey by OPA’s Division of Standards 
which showed that, prior to recent 
cutback in premium supply by PAW, 
14 per cent of gasoline sold as premi- 
um at retail was actually regular, 
OPA’s oil price branch is preparing to 
set octane specifications for product 
at this level. 

OPA is now awaiting determination 
by National Bureau of Standards as 
to what constitutes “premium” gaso- 
line. This specification, which pre- 
sumably will carry maximum of 76 
octane set by PAW and minimum of 
Ethyl Corp.’s standard of 75 octane, 
would then be substituted for term 
“premium” in retail oil price order 
MPR 137. 

As retail oil price order now stands, 
the term “premium” carries no octane 
specification spell-out, as it does in 
MPR 88, applicable at refinery level. 

If, after setting premium octane 
minimum at retail level, OPA believed 
service station was selling regular as 
“premium,” it would merely test prod- 
uct at that station to determine any 
violation. Under present rules, OPA 
would have to test all stations in an 
area to see whether industry “gener- 
ally” was selling “premium” of suffi- 
cient octane to be premium, before 
cracking down on any specific seller. 











defeated. By then there will be some 
new model automobiles, growing pro- 
duction and sales of oil burners, and ris- 
ing industrial production. Meanwhile 
civil aviation will begin to assume the 
importance it will ultimately possess.” 

The probable postwar slump was seen 
by another sales executive as an oppor- 
tunity for the industry to clean up odds 
and ends around its house which it has 
been forced to neglect for several years. 

“As the need for gasoline decreases,” 
he said, “refineries which are now work- 
ing at 120 per cent of capacity compared 
with 75 or 80 per cent normally will 
cut back operations, thus eliminating 
many uneconomic processes. Today we 
are manufacturing regardless of cost and 
are over-producing crude because we 
have to do so. That period will not 
continue for long.” 

There appeared general agreement 
that the real era of prosperity for the 
industry will dawn within two or three 
years, when there are enough new cars 
available to bring civilian gasoline de- 
mand to near-normal proportions. One 
comparative pessimist said that it would 
be “Five or six years before we recapture 
what we've lost as a result of the war. 
He added that the “difficult competitive 
period” might last two or three years. 


Expect Peak by 1947 


Most observers, however, believed that 
by 1947 U. S. gasoline consumption 
should pass the 1941 peak. 

“Engines in the new cars may give 
30 or 40 miles per gallon of gasoline,” 
an economist said, “but in the meanwhile, 
uses of gasoline by other than passenger 
cars will have increased in importance. 
My company estimates that by 1948, at 
the latest, there will be a 15 or 20 per 
cent increase in total gasoline consump- 
tion over 1941. We believe that pas- 
senger car consumption will be about 
the same, but that truck consumption will 
be up 20 per cent, tractors and similar 
industrial equipment up 50 per cent, 
and aviation sp 300 to 400 per cent.” 

Another company, which has also 
estimated total 1947 gasoline sales above 
1941, believes that this also applies to 
passenger cars, principally because each 
car will record greater mileage than ever 
before—both because the cars them- 
selves will be more efficient and because 
highways will be vastly improved. 

The same concern calculates that 
trucks should expand their use of gasoline 
right through 1950. “Peak truck gaso- 
line consumption was in 1942,” a sales 
executive said. “We hope to be back 
there in 1945. The dominant aviation 
demand will be military for a few years, 
despite prospective demobilization, but 
this will facilitate eventual large-scale 
civilian use of planes and increased gaso- 
line.” 

Still another sales executive said that 
when new cars are available “we will 
hit 1941 gasoline levels by 1947, and be 
25 or 30 per cent above 1941 by 1950. 
This is on the assumption that the war 
against both Germany and Japan is over 
by 1945. Meanwhile, civilian aviation 
consumption will be skyrocketing. It has 
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been estimated that there will be be- 
tween 300,000 and 500,000 private planes 
in the United States by 1950, but no one 
knows how much gasoline they will use.” 

Those interviewed were generally 
cautious about estimating postwar avia- 
tion requirements. 

“It is still too early to figure on pos- 
sible sales for civilian planes,” the head 
of one company said. “But the industry 
will certainly have an over-capacity for 
aviation gasoline for several years, at 


least.” 
Expect Full Employment 


Everyone who expressed an opinion 
was confident that the oil industry after 
the war can employ all its former workers 
now in the armed services. There was 
some doubt as to the status of women 
who have been hired since the war 
started to replace men. Some com 
panies indicated that they may invoke 
the pre-war rule against the employment 
of married women, and thus eliminate 
many of those who have been with them 
for a comparatively short time. 


Men who discussed the postwar trans- 
portation angle stressed the belief that 
pipelines would assume increasing promi- 
nence, 

\ man who is considered one of the 
leading oil transportation authorities in 
this country described the tank car as 
“obsolete,” and said that after the war 
“more and more gasoline will be moved 
by short pipeline,” while there will also 
be new lines to carry crude and refined 
products from the Mid-Continent fields 
to the West Coast. The industry will 
also increase its use of transport trucking 
and barges, he said. 

The question of the size of the U. S. 
tanker fleet after the war appears to 
puzzle even some of the experts. 

“Tankers are now being produced by 
the Allies at the rate of »20 or 25 a 
month,” one marine specialist said. 
“Sinkings have declined to four or five 
a month. If this rate keeps up, we will 
be adding 240 new tankers a year to 
the world’s fleet. Their speed is 19 knots 
compared with 8 or 9 knots for the old 
iankers. Their capacity is 140,000 bar- 
rels compared with 80,000 for pre-war 
vessels. Thus new tankers are twice as 
fast, almost twice as big, and hence four 
times as efficient. 


What for Big Inch? 


“Right now all the new tankers are 
going to the military and the old ones 
ire released for civilian uses. As a result, 
tanker deliveries to the East Coast are 
quadruple those of a year ago. 

“When the war with Japan is ended, 
the United States may have several times 
the tanker fleet it had in 1941 but the 
total world fleet may be about the same 
‘ize as in 1939. We will have surplus 
tankers in this country, and will probably 
sell or lease the smaller and slower ones 
to other nations, retaining the newest 


( urselves 


Chere was much speculation, but little 
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actual prediction, as to postwar employ- 
ment of the Big Inch and the Little 
Big Inch pipelines. Some oil men 
believe that Big Inch may be used 
for crude, pointing out that (forgetting 
such factors as depreciatian, amortization, 
etc.) it can deliver to the East Coast 
area at a cost of about 7 cents a barrel, 
as against 10 cents for Little Big Inch. 

Executives of large companies here 
appeared to think the small refinery, not 
equipped to make high-octane gasoline, 
is eventually doomed to extinction, al- 
though one company officer said that 
“the small refineries will constitute a 
nuisance and annoyance and may under- 
cut prices for years.” 

Another said that the trend is for the 
smaller refineries to sell out to the larger 
companies, although even after the war 
the old-style refinery can sti]l be com- 
petitive so far as heating oils and resid- 
uals are concerned, and may also sell 
a low grade of gasoline. 

Men planning postwar domestic sales 
programs are showing growing partiality 
toward the so-called “mother” service 
station. 

“Few majors will operate service sta- 
tions directly after the war,” one such 
executive predicted. “Many, however, 
are thinking about ‘mother’ stations which 
will give any ordinary service a motorist 
can require. Other service stations will 
send customers to the ‘mother’ station for 
work they cannot perform themselves. 
We would prefer to put an outstanding 
dealer in charge of each ‘mother’ station, 
and don’t want to operate them ourselves 
unless we have to.” 

“Every large company will want a 
super or ‘mother’ station in each locality,” 
the president of another company re- 
marked. “They will probably be oper- 
ated by the world’s best mechanics— 
men who have been trained in handling 
trucks, planes and machines for the Army 
and Navy.” 

The oil industry’s future, so far as 
branching into the chemical business is 
concerned, is troubling many executives 
nowadays, although a few insisted that 
for years to come “chemical products 
could represent only a drop in the bucket 
as compared with sales of oil and gaso- 
line.” 

Some oil companies indicated that they 
were preparing to organize their own 
branches for manufacture of chemical 
products. Still others may affiliate with 
existing chemical companies. Thus far, 
at least, there is evident no definite trend 
in this respect. 

One question brought forth a con- 
certed reply. That was an inquiry as to 
whether postwar financing would be con- 
ducted in the open market or through 
government loans. The reply, in essence, 
was: 

“Ninety-eight percent of the money 
that it is necessary for oil companies to 
raise after the war will come from the 
sale of securities in investment markets. 
Perhaps 2 per cent—or less—will be 
obtained trom Jesse Jones, or _ his 
successor in Washington.” 








Independent Marketers 
Name C. A. Peirce 
Executive Secretary 


NPN News Bureau 

AuGuUsT& — Newly appointed exe- 
cutive secretary of the Maine Independ 
ent Oil Marketers’ Assn., is 26 year old 
Charles A. Peirce, a native of Bangor. 
This is a new office, which the directors 
of M.1L.O.M. created 
in June when it was 
decided that the 
time had arrived in 


& 





the association’ s 
growth for the 
establishment of this 
position. 

Mr. Peirce was 
selected for this post 
by a committee ol 
association 
composed of Frank 
A. Lathe of Hollo- 
well, Roland A. 
Genthner of Waldo- 
boro, and C. Richard Luce of Farming- 
ton. His appointment was made after 
this committee looked into qualifications 
of a number of “vailable candidates. 


officers 


Mr. Peirce 


Mr. Peirce was graduated from the 
Bangor High School, the University of 
Maine, from which he took a B. A. de- 
gree, and from the New York University 
School of Law. Before joining M.1.O.M. 
he was associated with two law firms in 
Augusta. Continuing his practice of 
law, he will divide his time equally be- 
tween association work and his own law 
practice. 


Active In Politics 


Mr. Peirce is active in Republican 
politics. In June he won the nomination 
in Augusta as representative to the Legis- 
lature. He is treasurer of the Maine 
Council of Young Republican Clubs. 


In commenting on Mr. Peirce’s ap- 
pointment, Frank A. Lathe, association 
president urged members to back him 
100% in his duties of building up asso- 
ciation membership, pointing out that in 
union there ‘is strength. He said that 
while the association is presently small, 
the potentialities are great. 





New Well Brought in by Shell 
Forecasts Important Reserve 


Special to NPN 
SAN FRANCISCO—Completion of a 
well which demonstrated a potential in 


excess of 3500 barrels a day has been an 
nounced by Shell Oil Co. 


The new well in the Seal Beach field, 
Bryant No. 5, produced 1600 barrels of 
30 gravity oil per day on restricted flow, 
the announcement said. 


Commenting on this new well, Shell 
officials said that the discovery points 
toward the existence of an important re- 
serve of California oil in the north Seal 


Beach field. 
















With Warren Platt in England— 


Story of World’s Biggest Service Station—Triumph of Management! 


Vast “Dump” Supplied Fuel and Oil to American 
Army’s Invasion Vehicles for “D” Day 
By Warren C. Platt 


LONDON—The biggest “filling station” operation in the history 
of the world—and that’s a conservative statement—is unquestionably 
the one that served oil and gasoline to all the ground vehicles of the 
American army when it was assembling at English ports to sail for the 
great continental battle on and after “D” day, June 6th. 


Upwards of 90,000 to 100,000 gal- 
lons were “dispensed” in many of the 
DAYS during that history-making con- 
centration of the world’s mightiest ve- 
hicular fleet (again the superlative is jus- 
tified.) Then, as a 
final goodbye to all 
those vehicles and 
fighting 
special “station at- 
tendants” poured an- 


machines, 


other gallon or two, 
or: five gallons, of 
fuel into their tanks, 
just as they were 
about to clamber 
aboard the ships, in 
order to jnsure the 
machines of war the 





Mr. Platt 


maximum possible 

driving range before 
having to refuel after beginning the big 
battle in France. 


The size of that “filling station” op- 
eration can be imagined from the fact 
that it began many days before “D” day 
and continued full blast for many days 
afterward. In fact, a part of that “serv- 
ice station” operation is still running 
full speed 24 hours a day, for the great 
horsepower of the United Nations is 
still pouring into France. A further in- 





This is one of a continuing series of 
articles by Warren C. Platt, editor-in- 
chief of NPN. The articles, written from 
abroad, are an on-the-scene description 
of the part oil and oil men are playing 
in the winning of the war. Succeed- 
ing articles, insofar as military security 
permits, will describe the specific tasks 
assigned to the oil industry in battle 
zones, and how these tasks are car- 
ried out. 





dication of the size of this “filling sta- 
tion” operation is that almost 1,250 
“filling station attendants” carried on 
the business continuously every hour of 
these busy days. 


But this “filling station” operation dif- 
fered considerably from the ordinary 
service station. One of the greatest han- 
dicaps it had to contend with was that 
it had to operate at full speed during the 
five hours of darkness that constitutes 
the English night in early summer, with- 
out a single spark of light. 


This condition is just the opposite of 
the average station with its brilliant 


6 


neon signs and generous flood lights. 
The darkness at these war stations was 
complete because right across the channel 
was the enemy, using every means to 
find out when the invasion would start. 
But so well was the whole troop concen- 
tration operation carried on, and so 
well did the “filling stations” and their 
1250 “attendants” grope their way 
around in pitch black darkness that it 
was not until the Army actually drew 
up to the French coast for landing that 
the enemy learned the big fight had 
started. , 

That was an outstanding achievement, 
too, in military’ history because the size 
of the invading operation was almost be- 
yond words to describe it. An undis- 
closed but enormous number of troops 
was moved from all over England to a 


few points. Thousands of  gasoline- 
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powered vehicles cruised down these 
roads to these few embarkation points. 
Gathered in the harbors was the largest 
flotilla in history—again the superlative. 

The newspapers did well in describing 
it, but a resident of a port town told 
me how she had walked to the high 
cliff over the channel and there, as far 
as the eye could see, within a large bay, 
the water was literally covered with in- 
vading craft of all kinds. And craft, be 
it always remembered, that were driven 
mostly by the internal combustion en- 
gines and carrying these many land ve- 
hicles themselves driven by the same 
engine and the same fuel from petrole- 
um. 


Planning and Development 


This “biggest filling station operation 
ever, like the actual invasion itself, was 
the climax of several years’ planning 
and development. The organizing and 
operating of the “filling station” was 
comparatively simple when it had been 
placed as the apex of these years of 
work. Just as was the physical loading 
of the ships with the American Army 
and all its accoutrements. The marvel 
wasn’t that they got gasoline in the tanks 
and troops on board the ships and away 
to France when they did. The big thing 
was MANAGING all the previous events 
so that all of that vast army and all its sup- 
plies and the ships to carry them across, 





Col. C. E. Cummings, deputy area petroleum officer, inspecting POL depot in 
England with Lt. Col. S. W. Warner, Jr.. base section commander, and Capt. 


John H. Earl, administrative officer of depot 
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all got at these particular few points 
at one part of the country at a certain 
time, with every one present and no units 
missing. 

Especially was this a great achieve- 
ment when one realizes that it was done 
in secrecy, so far as the enemy was con- 
cerned, though tens of millions of people 
saw all these troops and vehicles stream- 
ing down their roads day and night. 

Before I leave this country, I hope to 
have opportunity to get facts that will 
more graphically show than these few 
here, what an enormous job “MANAG- 
ING” an army is. No longer can a 
general jump on his white horse, wave 
a saber and lead his men to battle and 
victory and at the end, all dismount 
and turn their motive power out to feed 
on a handy pasture while the soldiers 
shoot a few deer and steal cattle from 
the settlers and eat a good meal. 

Today, the preparation by manage- 
ment is far longer and more critical 
than that of the drill sergeant. And, 
not to offend the “fighting” generals, 
one may well say that the procurement 
of the weapons and supplies—transpor- 


tation, replacement machinery and parts ° 


is more important perhaps, than 
whether the soldier is the apex of the 
whole effort. Today, while he is way 
up front doing a noble and tremendous- 
ly brave and hard job, he has every- 
thing in the world that money can buy 
and ingenuity devise, to do his job. 

We are all so prone to keep our eye 
and our mind intent upon the ultimate 
objective—the enemy to be killed, the 
customer to be had—that we do not al- 
ways see what has to be done to achieve 
that end. Green professors and econ- 
omists and _ politicians casually wave 
aside all. the immense detail of busi- 
ness, and the high salaries necessary to 
get men who can think and PLAN SUC- 
CESSFULLY so that the objective of 
business, useful products at low prices 
and high wages, can be served the 
public. 

In the oil business, too many admin- 
istrators and even some executives, as 
well as the pseudo-advisors in govern- 
ment, have refused to look at all the 
planning, and machinery between refin- 
ery and service station and final con- 
sumer. Too often what was said by a 
few words of advertising to this final 
consumer and what the gasoline dealer 
looked like and was supposed to say to 
that final customer, have been the chief 
considerations in the minds of too many 
people in and about the oil men. 


England’s “Willow Run” 


The vast machinery of MANAGE- 
MENT of oil distribution is overlooked. 
Too often the general sales staff and 
its personnel, the regional, district and 
bulk plant managers, the Independent 
jobbers and their district and bulk plant 
managers, their sales managers and pro- 
motion men, their salesmen and even 
their tank truck drivers who are the 
industry’s constant contacts with the 
dealer—the man who touches the cus- 
tomer—all these too often are not just 
ignored but not even seen, as people 
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LONDON — Two American oil 
men were assigned the job of help- 
ing to develop, construct and oper- 
ate the “Biggest Gasoline Filling 
Stations in the World” for the “D” 
day operation. They head the POL 
sections of their respective bases 
for the quartermaster department. 
They trained the crews and ran the 
“stations.” 


These two oil men are Lieut. 
Col. S. J. Warner, formerly mana- 
ger of Ethyl Gasoline Corp., in 
Tennessee, and Maj. G. R. Barks- 
dale, one-time Independent oil 
jobber and for many years com- 
mission agent for the Gulf Oil 
Corp., at Petersburg, Va. 


Col. Warner is better known 
by a number of nick-names, such 
as “Ethyl Jack”, or plain “Jack” 
or “Stoney” for “Stonewall.” He 
graduated in mechanical engineer- 
ing from Georgia Tech, in 1931, 
and then took a year in petroleum 
engineering at Yale. He went 
with General Motors in their motor 
rebuilding department. For eight 
years he was with Ethyl as state 
manager at Nashville, Tenn. In 
August, 1941, he joined the Army 
as a first lieutenant and was a 
field technical supervisor in the 
quartermasters department out of 





The Men Behind "Biggest Filling Station" 


Atlanta, building and operating oil 
supply depots. He was sent to 
England in 1942 as a captain 
where he continued building and 
operating depots and, in due 
course was promoted to lieutenant 
colonel in charge of POL for a 
large base section. For the work 
he did and was responsible for, 
see the accompanying story here- 
with on the “Biggest Filling Sta- 
tion”. 

Maj. Barksdale was born in 
Petersburg, Va., but started his 
active life as a marine corps pri- 
vate in the last war. When he 
came out of the army, he became 
secretary and treasurer of the 
Capitol Oil Co. at Petersburg, 
an independent oil jobber. In 1927, 
he started his own oil company 
which he sold to Gulf in 1929 
since which time he has been the 
Gulf’s commission agent there. 

In addition to managing two 
mobile dumps in the western part 
of England for the “D” day 
“mounting” as they call the final 
supplying of an army, Maj. 
Barksdale operated three seaport 
dumps with 500 men which loaded 
canned petroleum on small coast- 
ing vessels for transfer to the 
continent. This operation was car- 
ried on for nearly four months. 








look at the ultimate consumer and the 
pennies he is going to pay for his gaso- 
line. 

And so it is with this war and the 
army. One is likely to overlook the 
FIRST job which has to be done before 
the fighting men up front can fire their 
guns. And that’s the job of MANAGE- 
MENT. 

Here is an illustration of the size of 
just one phase of the preparation job 
behind the lines. The army has taken 
over the ballroom of a certain big and 
famous hotel in London in which it 
feeds the officers permanently located 
in the city as a part of the behind-the- 
lines management of the Army. You 
are told about this “mass-production-line” 
feeding establishment and how Ernie 
Pyle, the soldiers’ favorite writer, dubbed 
it “Willow Run” in one of his articles, 
after the big Ford bomber plant at 
Detroit. 

But that does not warn you sufficiently 
of the size and character of the job that 
is done in that former ballroom. When 
you come down the steps—it’s on the 
basement floor—and get your first view 
of that vast room, literally filled with 
officers, you will readily admit that the 
“build-up” did not kill the real thing. 
In that room as close together as will 
permit elbows to move and men and 
waitresses to squeeze down aisles, are 
fed, I am told, some 3000 men at a meal. 


All over that room is the olive drab of 
the officer's uniform, so dense as to 
color that it makes a really light room 
seem dark. 

But it is not the cooking and feeding 
operation, nor the seating of these men, 
that strikes you. What does hit you is 
that here are some of the officers who 
have to do with the management of the 
army, just in this one city and country 
alone. Men from the fighting contin- 
gents come in but these men at all these 
tables are almost entirely the permanent 
managing staff. 

As to the actual handling of the meal, 
the job is large but simple. You park 
your coat and hat at a_ well-manned 
but “no tipping” checking counter so 
you barely pause as you walk to the 
food tables. There you pick up a metal 
tray with compartments for the food 
pressed into it and walk past the two 
food stations, taking what they give you. 
There is no choice except “No”. The 
price is a flat one, regardless of what 
you eat, so the two cashiers have no 
trouble taking in the money fast enough. 
There are always vacant tables because 
you are told where to sit and you are 
made to fill up all tables regardless. 
Result, people are through eating and 
depart from a whole row of tables at 
one time. Girls then clean them, place 
new set-ups and in a few minutes, more 
officers are filing down to them. 
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For easier handling in loading and shipping filled cans are slid down roller coaster and assembled in lots of 60 cans on 


This “Willow Run” restaurant is a 
good job of management in mass feed- 
ing, but when you look at it—and I 
unconsciously pause each time on those 
entering steps—and realize that here 
eats the MANAGEMENT of the army, 
but not all of it, then you realize how 
many officers there are all around town 
and how many things have been done 
by them to bring about the massing of 
troops at the channel shore and_ the 
massing of their equipment and supplies, 
that made the invasion such a success. 

But the big heavy over-all planning for 
both fighting and supplies was not done 
by these thousands of officers who eat 
in. this “Willow Run”. In the case of 
the fighting, the initial planning, ac- 
cording to a story just released by the 
British, was done by a small group ot 
top officers in a “hide-out” over a small 
merchandise shop in London. In the 
case of oil, the planning was started at 
Washington, by the army and the navy 
in their joint petroleum Board and in 
PAW and by oil industry committees 


Preparing for North Africa 


Coming down to the direct prepara- 
tion for this “biggest of all-time service 
station” operation which concerned only 
the ground forces of the U. S. army and 
their mobile equipment, that began with 
the men, mostly oil men, in the general 
offices here, particularly the Quarter- 
masters’. Back in the fall of 1942, be- 
fore the start of the North African cam 
paign, these men began to plan for the 
distribution of petroleum products for 
the operation, maneuvering and fighting 
of the army that then began to assemble 
in England on a large scale. 

It was arranged with the British Pe 
troleum Board, in which is pooled, for 
the period of the war only, all the pri- 
vately-owned oil distributing facilities in 
the United Kingdom, for the drawing 
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wood skids to which they are tied by metal straps 


of petroleum both in bulk and from con- 
venient and existing distributing facili- 
ties. That is, as most of the retail 
pumps had been shut down for lack of 
gasoline, the Petroleum Board would 
assign them to the different units of 
the American army. The board would 
keep the underground tanks at these out- 
lets filled and the army units would pump 
the fuel to their own vehicles as they 
needed it. Where necessary, fuel was 
supplied in specially made 5-gal. cans 
and even 50-gal. drums from depots or 
dumps, run by the quartermaster. 

When it came time to prepare for the 
North African campaign in the summer 
of 1942, the quartermaster had to ac- 
cumulate stocks of petroleum and con- 
tainers with which to fuel the whole 
army as it went aboard the transport 
ships, not only to fill their tanks with 
fuel, but to place on or in the vehicles 
all the cans of fuel they could carry, 
because those vehicles had to start fight- 
ing the minute they landed. There 
would be no time or place for them 
to get fuel. This meant that the whole 
expedition had to be fueled at this end 
in a few hours or a few days time. 

For this first big fueling job, the quar- 
termaster took over for his depots, two 
ground sites formerly used by the ord- 
nance department of the British army. 
These sites consisted mostly of just 
“sites”, that is, leveled land of consid- 
erable area, with some hard or reason- 
ably-drained roads and rough buildings. 
\ third petroleum depot was found nec- 
essary at once so the American army's 
quartermaster took over, temporarily, 
one of England’s finest and best-known 
race courses which gave a sinking feel- 
ing to the hearts of many an old lover 
of the turf and horses. 

American oil men in the army as com- 
missioned officers planned, supervised 
and carried out this job as well as the 
jobs that fueled the big invasion army 


this June. Their names and _ histories 
will be given in other stories as fast as 
that information can be dug out but 
there are so many oil men over here, 
from the U. S., the United Kingdom and 
from all over the world, that it is slow 
work discovering them. They are not 
listed in any one place as “oil men.” 
One just has to find them as best he 
can. 

The job for the North African expedi- 
tion was to fill 1,100,000 of the 5-gal. 
“Jerry” or “Ameri-cans’—a 22 gauge, 
specially made can with two_ handles 
formed in the stamping of the two sides, 
the same cans that have been adver- 
tised in NPN pages by the manufacturers 
to illustrate their contribution to the 
war. 


Only 3 Weeks’ Notice 


Only three weeks’. notice was given for 
this job. The oil men managing. this, 
picked out 125 soldiers and gave them 
training in handling hose nozzles and 
cans. These 125 American soldiers with 
150 British pioneer troops to help with 
the labor part of the job, then worked 
in shifts straight through 24 hours a 
day until the job was done. The Amer- 
ican crew was sent on to North Africa 
with the convoy to handle the cans at 
that end. 

A study for manual efficiency was first 
made which resulted in the filled tank 
cars—English type holding from 3000 
to 4000 Imperial gallons. _Each—be- 
ing spotted on two parallel sidings. On 
either side, in rows that could be con- 
veniently reached with a gasoline hose 
with whistling nozzle on the end, were 
ranged the cans, fill holes open. On the 
far side of the rows of cans were other 
sidings holding empty, gondola cars in- 
to which the filled cans were loaded. 
As tank cars were emptied and cans 
filled, more filled cars were pushed down 
the sidings and empty cans were ranged 
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m the ground as the cars were being 
set. Eight hose lines, each with the 
whistling shut-off nozzle, were connec- 
ted to a standard army motor-driven 
pumping unit, where it was possible to 
Otherwise a small hand 
pump was hooked to each hose and 
nozzle, to suck the gasoline from the 
tank cars. Four of such dispensing units 


obtain one. 


were used. The motor-driven equip- 
ment is rated at 80 gals. per minute. 
[he net rate achieved during this par- 
ticular operation figured out against the 
elapsed time at about 60 gals. per min- 
ute. 

For the night filling, which was at 
that time of the year about a third of 
the 24 hours, no lights were used be- 
cause the enemy was particularly busy 
then with its heavy blitz bombing of all 
points it could pick out in England, 
especially at night. Sufficient cans were 
put in rows and cars spotted to last the 
hours of darkness. Many nights were 
so black that the men literally had to 
feel their way from can to can with 
the whistling nozzles saying when the 
cans were full. 

The same was true with the loading 
crews, who had to know every foot of 
the way from can rows to the gondola 
cars. In addition to filling, the crew 
had to attach an identification tag to 
Fortunately 
there was no rain and the weather was 
not cold. 

When the order came last winter to 
prepare fueling arrangements for an 
“unusually large number of vehicles” for 


the handle of each can. 


“maneuvers” on the southern section of 
England, the preparations for the North 
African campaign were studied and a 
“service station” plan worked out that 
permitted the successful fueling of all 
vehicles right on the Army’s embarkation 
SC hedule. 





Oil Crews at POL depot in England filling drums by single hand pumps, one pump to a hose nozzle. 
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But in the intervening year and a 
quarter preparations had to be made for 
fueling the tens of thousands of motored 
vehicles as they poured into the United 
Kingdom to prepare for the liberation 
of France. Eleven additional oil package 
depots were established, making 14 in 
all for the American army, all under the 
management of “POL” (Petrol, Oil & 
Lubricants) of the U. S. quartermaster. 
These depots were all for package stor- 
age because the great acreage of terri- 
tory covered by the use and _ parking 
of motored-powered vehicles, made _ it 
cheaper in gasoline and time and sim- 
pler to take the fuel and oil to them 
in packages than to have all this equip- 
ment move perhaps even many miles, to 
pumps and large storage just to be 
fueled. 


80-Octane All-Purpose 


For a time these depots carried 100- 
Octane aviation gasoline for the air 
corps but that branch of the service 
finally took over its own fueling as it 
could handle large bulk quantities 
directly to each air field and there 
distribute it to the planes by tank truck. 
The Air Corps handling of petroleum and 
its products will be described in a sep- 
arate article. 

The standard products at each of 
these 14 POL depots were 80-octane 
all-purpose gasoline, diesel fuel, and the 
various grades of lubricating oils and 
greases the army specifies for its rolling 
equipment, stocked in the proportion to 
their normal consumption. 

The 14 depots varied somewhat in size 
according to the demand to be met. The 
storage at all 14 depots, before “D” day 
started pulling it down, was some l1I,- 
000,000 cans of gasoline (petrol) or 55,- 
000,000 gals., and 2,000,000 cans of lube 


oils and greases, also in packages. All 
this: material was stacked on specially 
prepared foundations of crushed stone, 
to give full drainage, and the stacks 
covered with tarpaulin. Each stack is 56 
feet by 56 feet subdivided into four sub- 
stacks by 3-ft. aisles. 

The tarpaulin serves a double purpose. 
It not only affords protection against the 
weather, but it permits of quick check 
for leaking cans. The inspector need 
but lift a tarpaulin a bit and sniff the 
air under it to spot any gasoline fumes 
from leakers. Ten men at each full- 
sized depot worked all day inspecting. 
This number was necessary because 
when a leaker was found it had to be 
dug out and replaced. 

The story of how these depots are pro- 
tected against fire is told in a special 
article (see NPN next week), and writ- 
ten by the oil man and officer who had 
charge of building and operating them. 
The fire record is phenomenally good, 
not only by reason of good management 
and constant supervision for fire pro- 
tection, but because all the depots had 
the best of luck in that not a one was 
hit by an explosion bomb. 

Only one was hit by incendiary bombs, 
all dumped at once. On that occasion 
another batch dropped in a field across 
the road and all went off. 

Each depot has its own fire department 
of trucks and mobile foam equipment, 
one of which is on the prowl all the 
time. The trucks are %4 ton with foam 
extinguisher tank of 30 gal. Fire “ongs” 
in the form of large triangles hang at 
handy points in each depot to be struck 
in case of trouble. There are two fire 
drills a week at each depot, using foam 
and a small number of cans that are set 
on fire as part of the drill; also drills to 

(Continued on p. 46) 


Hand pumps are 
used only when demand for “filling station service” exceeds the supply of army's standard 80-gal a minute pumping unit 

















PIPELINES—Oiews of the Jndustrys Problems 





WASHINGTON—The Administration 
took the only reasonable course open to 
it in sending the Anglo-American oil 
agreement to the Senate with a request 
for its “advice and consent” to formal 
ratification. 

To have insisted 
that the pact was a 
mere executive 
agreement,” and no 
concern, _ therefore, 
of the Congress, 
would have placed 
the executive branch 
in an untenable posi- 
tion and rendered 
impossible, perhaps, 
the hope that any 
permanent 
would emerge from 
the effort to achieve 
some semblance of reasonableness and 
order in postwar world petroleum de- 
velopment. 





Zoo d 


Mr. Yocom 


As it is, the public generally, the oil 
industry, the Congress and the executive 
departments all stand to gain by the op- 
portunity now afforded to take apart this 
proposed venture into the field of eco- 
nomic collaboration and see exactly what 
it means and what it portends. 

If there are things about the agreement 
that are not for the best, they should 
be brought out into the open and steps 
taken to assure the necessary changes. 
Similarly, what is good about the docu- 
ment can be pointed up and adopted 
as of proper public policy, thus estab- 
lishing guide marks for those who now 





Washington— Senate Sojourn Necessary if Oil Pact Is To Get Anywhere —By Herbert Yocom 


or soon will be negotiating pacts with 
respect to other raw materials and on 
aviation, shipping and sundry other mat- 
ters. 

From talking with members of the 
Congress, it is possible to suspicion that, 
after full public hearings, the Senate 
will find that directionally, at least, 
there is much in the oil treaty that is 
commendable. Whether, in the end, that 
body will consent to ratification depends, 
however, on the ability of senators to 
find common ground for agreement as to 
the interpretation to be applied to what 
J. Howard Pew describes as the pact’s 
many “vague phrases.” 

In this effort to find common ground, 
the oil industry can be of immeasure- 
able assistance to senators. The indus- 
try can and should, therefore, take full 
advantage of the promise of Senator Con- 
nally, of Texas that oil men will be given 
opportunity to express their views with 
respect to the agreement. 

Bod & ° 

Charles F. Phillips’ tenure of office as 
OPA deputy administrator for rationing 
is fast drawing to a close, amid a great 
deal of secrecy as to just when he will 
sever connections with the rationing and 
price agency to take over as president o! 
Bates College in Maine. In talking to 
Mr. Phillips this week, we gained the 
strong impression that it won’t be long 
now. His words: “The question of just 
when I will be leaving hasn’t been com- 
pletely buttoned up, but I hope it will 
be soon.” Even that language is un- 
usually direct for Mr. Phillips. 


The fact that the rationing deputy may 
be departing for the collegiate hinter- 
lands very soon accounts, perhaps, for 
the lack of a firm OPA demand that it 
be given the job of rationing gasoline 
for private planes—for one thing. At a 
meeting this week at the War Production 
Board, the machinery for transferring 
control over this type fuel from OPA to 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration was 
mulled over by the lawyers. It has ap- 
parently now been definitely decided to 
hand over to CAA “discretionary power’ 
regarding the use of gasoline for privat 
planes. A couple of days prior to the 
WPB meeting dealing with “legal me- 
chanics”, a directive deciding the issu 
in favor of CAA was signed, we under 
stand, by WPB Chief Nelson, just before 
he hopped off for China. 


One other matter dealing with gaso- 
line rationing, which appears to have 
been unduly temporized by the present 
deputy, and which probably will fall to 
his successor for decision, is the ban on 
exchange of “R” coupons at service sta- 
tions. The question of whether or not to 
revoke the ban is still “dormant” at 
this writing, despite the fact that rep- 
resentatives of both the big and small 
companies have strongly urged its revoca- 
tion, despite the fact that non-highway 
gasoline consumption since the ban went 
into effect has shown a steady increas¢ 
menth by month over the corresponding 
periods of 1943, and despite the fact that 
the War Food Administration now does 
not care whether the ban is retained o1 
revoked. 








Atlantic Coast— Bottered 
NEW YORK—With two Russian armies 


converging on the Ploesti oil fields and 
refineries of Rumania late last week, 
oil company executives here were won- 
dering whether the retreating Germans 
would blow up the 
Rumanian oil wells, 
eliminating them as 
a factor in the petro- 
leum industry for 
several years. The 
best guess was that 
the Germans would 
do just that. 

The Nazis would 
only be _ following 
the example set a 
quarter century ago 

Mr. Glassey by the 

themselves who, as 

they abandoned the 
Rumanian fields in World War I, blew 
up the wells. The result was that 
Rumania was unable to export any oil 
until two years after the war, and it was 
nearly four years before the country 
assumed its normal position among world 
exporters. 
Rumania is not tremendously important 








Russians 


Ploesti Fields Critical for Europe's 


in the world petroleum picture, but she 
is dominant as a European producer. 
Before the start of this war Rumania was 
producing about 40,000,000 barrels of 
crude a year, of which about 70 per 
cent was exported. Rumania was fifth 
among world oil producing countries, 
and in 1938 her output constituted 2.71 
per cent of the world total. 

The Ploesti fields represent the most 
valuable prize within the Soviet grasp, 
even though the ultimate goal of the 
current drive is Bucharest itself. Although 
crude is found in all parts of the country, 
about 60. per cent of the Rumanian re- 
fineries are in the Ploesti area, and the 
best crude comes from there. 

Ten years ago, Rumania had more 
than 60 refineries operated by 54 com- 
panies, but 18 of those companies proc- 
essed more than 98 per cent of the crude 
treated. Total refinery throughput aver- 
aged around 100,000 b/d. Refinery 
operators generally controlled the fields. 
A few of the refineries were modernized 
shortly before the war, although in 1939 
only five had cracking plants. 

Principal refineries when the war 
started were Steua Romana, owned by 





Supply —By Frank P. S. Glassey 


local capital; Astra Romana and Astra 
Romana-Xenia, both operated by the 
Shell group; Concordia, under Belgian 
control; Romana Americana, operated by 
an affiliate of Standard of New Jersey, 
and Petroblock, controlled by Rumanian 
and French interests. Of the two Sheli 
refineries, Astra Romana had a capacity) 
of 40,000 b/d and Astra Romana-Xenia, 
6000. Romana Americana, the Jersey 
Standard plant, had a capacity of 15,000 
b/d. All three American refineries had 
cracking plants. 

Astra Romana refinery was badly dam- 
aged in the first American bombing raid 
on Ploesti a year ago, while Romana 
Americana plant was bombed recently. 
It is not known here with any exactitude 
what proportion of refining capacity has 
been wrecked, but it is estimated that 
if Russia occupies all Rumania, Germany 
will have lost at least half of her oil 
resources, including the synthetic prod- 
uct. The Germans at this writing. still 
have wells in Galicia, Poland; in Hanover, 
Germany, and can obtain a small amount 
of oil from Hungary and from the area 
near Vienna. 


Before the war, light finished products 
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were carried from the Rumanian fields to 
the port of Constanza on the Black Sea, 
which was adjacent to, and had a freight 
advantage to, all Mediterranean ports, 
including Italy, France and Portugal. 
Rumanian oil was also shipped north by 
barge along the Danube; thence by 
canals through Austria, Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. 


Rumanian lubricating oils were of 
medium quality, the gasoline was natura! 
high octane and some grades of kerosine 
were considered excellent. Some Ruman- 
ian distillates for Diesel fuels had a high 
cetane and a low pour test. Several 
European governments, needing aviation 
gasoline before 1939, brought the re- 
fined product from Constanza. 


The most immediate effect of the fall 
of Rumania on the American oil industry 
(assuming that the retreating Germans 
blow up the Rumanian wells) will be 
the necessity of sending to Europe from 
United States and Caribbean sources an 


amount of oil equivaleant to normal 
Rumanian output. 

One of the disadvantages this will 
entail is that tanker voyages will be far 
longer. Whereas a tanker could make 
the round-trip from Constanza _ to 
Marseilles in eight days, a similar round- 
trip to Marseilles from the United States 
or the Caribbean would require 35 or 
40 days. 

Former European consumers of Ruman- 
ian oil have few other sources to which 
to turn. Shipments from Arabia would 
have to go through the Suez Canal—a 
long, tedious voyage. Soviet Russia might 
conceivably furnish the oil which Ru- 
mania formerly peddled, but the Russians 
will themselves probably need all their 
exploitable petroleum resources for post- 
war rehabilitation. 

Oil products could be shipped to 
Europe from Haifa, but all available oil 
at that Palestine port is now allocated 
to war uses. Consolidated Oil Co. has 
an 80,000-b/d refinery at Haifa, proc- 





essing oil received from Biskirk. _An- 
other 25,000 b/d go through a pipeline 
from Biskirk to Tripoli. That pipeline 
has a capacity of 80,000 b/d, but there 
is no refinery in Tripoli. 


As the European phase of the war 
draws to what now seems a speedy con- 
clusion, conjectures are heard here as 
to how soon American interests will 
again be operating refineries in the South- 
west Pacific. In that connection, the 
report of U. S. Navy plans, first rumored 
two years ago, has now received con- 
firmation from reliable sources. 


Ever since 1942 portable refinery units, 
carefully assembled, have been ready for 
shipment to the Pacific war theater as 
soon as the United States regains control 
over the producing areas in the Nether- 
lands East Indies and Sumatra which the 
Japs captured shortly after Pearl Harbor. 
Recently this refinery equipment has 
jumped in priority. It won't be too 
long, now. 








Midwest— 


CHICAGO—Independent oil jobbers 
continue their objections to OPA’s ban 
on use of “R” coupons at service stations, 
charging that the ban works to their dis- 
advantage and in favor of the larger oil 

companies and co- 
f ™ ops who operate 
most of the tank 
wagons. The cou- 
pon ban is also be- 
ing widely violated, 
the independents de- 
clare again, as “R” 
coupons accepted at 
stations are shifted 
to bulk plant ac- 
counts and do not 
show up in dealer 
ration reports. They 
are like the sales- 
man’s overcoat—it’s 
in his expense account but the boss will 
never be able to see it. 

Assertions by PAW and WFA that 
farmers are satisfied with the present “R” 
coupon handling are being vigorously 
denied by jobbers in the Midwest, who 
point out that OPA’s tightening up on 
issuance of off-the-highway coupons is 
now effective. 
vored the ban—in fact, voted for it at 
Dist. 2 D & M committee meetings— 
are now against ii. Phil T. Williams, 
chairman, N.C.I.P.A., and member of the 
Dist. 2 D & M committee said: “I voted 
for it originally because I thought it 
would help kill off the black market, but 
in actual practice it has not worked out 
that way and it is now hurting inde- 
pendent bulk plant operators.” 

On Aug. 16 Joseph D. Hadley, execu- 
tive secretary of Michigan Petroleum 
Assn., wrote Walter Hochuli, PAW D & 
M director: 

“I have been authoritatively instruct- 





Mr. Lamm 


Jobbers who once fa- 
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Protests on Ban of ‘R’ Coupons Are Still Resounding 


ed to write you on behalf of the execu- 
tive war emergency committee of this 
association. The farmer is not satisfied 
(with the “R” coupon ban) and neither 
is the petroleum industry. 

“Ever since the ban on the use of ‘R’ 
coupons was put into effect, the prob- 
lems in connection with the handling of 
this particular situation for farm use 
have accelerated tremendously. The pres 
ent method has made it so difficult f', 
the farmer to secure the necessary motor 
fuel requirements and to obtain delivery 
of same that valuable time is lost by him 
that should be devoted to the working of 
his farm. 

“IT challenge the accuracy of any state- 
ment purporting to express the satisfac- 
tion of the farm user with the present 
method of handling farm gasoline. Could 
it be that the farmers that you have 
contacted on this question are still using 
horse-drawn plows?” 

Another letter received by this depart- 
ment from H. H. Hahn, secretary of Ne- 
braska Petroleum Marketers, Inc., com- 
ments on our remarks of Aug. 9, and 
declares: “Certainly the (‘R’ coupon) 
issue is not dead out here. . I think 
your outline of what has happened is 
very accurate. There may be some jus- 
tification for the ban on the acceptance 
of *R’ coupons at service stations in some 
parts of the country, but out here in 
Nebraska it is a headache that is penaliz- 
ing the very men who want te make ra- 
tioning work and who have sacrificed 
considerable business to that énd.” 

Mr. Hahn enclosed copy of his two- 
page letter to Richard C. Harrison of 
OPA, Washington, on Aug. 7, protest- 
ing continuance of the ban. 

As evidence of the juggling of “R’ cou- 
pons, an Ohio marketer has written OPA 
that a local tank wagon agent there had 


—By Earl Lamm 


accepted ‘R’ coupons for 2400 gal. of 
gasoline from a service station operator, 
who did not have an OPA permit, neither 
did he have a tank wagon. 

B. L. Majewski, chairman, Dist. 2 D & 
M committee, said on Monday of this 
week that he personally was neutral re- 
garding the ‘R’ coupons ban and that in 
any committee discussion on the subject 
he would vote only in case of a tie. Next 
marketing committee meeting does not 
come up until Sept. 26 however. Some- 
time ago, Mr. Majewski said, he polled 
38 to 50 people on their attitude toward 
the ‘R’ coupon ban and opinion was bad- 
ly divided at that time. 

D. Oty Groce, chairman, Dist. 2 job- 
bers subcommittee, was asked if his 
group planned any action. He said a 
letter was going out this week to sub- 
committee members to test sentiment on 
the subject and determine if a meeting 
should be called. 

The various jobbers were complimen- 
tary toward Q. W. Regestein, OPA gaso- 
line rationer, for his planned rationing 
of stove and light fuel by amending RO- 
5-C to include naphthas, 10% or more 
of which distills at initial boiling point 
of 220 deg. F. It is generally admitted 
that the plan is not perfect, but is ex- 
pected materially to reduce the black 
market. Jobbers are hopeful that the 
plan will not get bogged down in Wash- 
ington before it can be made effective. 

2 9 ° 

It appears that much will soon be 
heard about Amendments 15 and 16 to 
MPR 88, fixing a variety of ceilings on 
products delivered at destination as sub- 
stitutes for the old FOB Group 3 prices. 
Jobbers are just waking up to what the 
order does to them by freezing contract 
jobbers to their 1941 suppliers especial- 
ly in Chicago and Indiana. 
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Administration Asks Senate O.K. on Oil Pact; 
Connally Pledges Scrutiny at Public Hearings 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—The Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration this week tossed to an ap- 
parently unfriendly Senate the question 
of whether there is, in fact, to be an 
Anglo-American oil agreement, and, if 
so, of stating on just what terms this 
country is willing to go along with the 
British. 

That senators were ready and willing 
to assume that responsibility was _ evi- 
denced immediately in the announcement 
of Chairman Connally that the Foreign 
Relations Committee intended going 
fully into the proposed pact and _ that 
there would be “no prejudgment or hasty 
and unconsidered action.” 

The public, he said, is entitled to be 
advised of the contents of the agree- 
ment and also as to “its necessary impli- 
cations.” 

The Texas senator did not elaborate 
on his use of the phrase, “necessary im- 
plications,” but associates said he was 
expressing the concern that was evident 
in other congressional quarters as to the 
significance and meaning of the terms 
of the agreement from the standpoint of 
its effect on the domestic petroleum in- 
dustry and the public generally. 


Reservations Are Likely 

This concern apparently is very real. 
The consensus of a number of influen- 
tial senators contacted by NPN was, in 
fact, that even if that body eventually 
approves the agreement, it will be with 
reservations which will make pointedly 
clear, among other things, that the U. S. 
interprets the language of the pact to 
mean that there is to be no interference 
with domestic production and other prac- 
tices or any attempt by government to 
control prices. 

In other words, the expectation is that 
through various reservations, the Senate 
will spell out the meaning and signif- 
icance of the agreement in just so many 
words for the purpose of eliminating the 
possibility of other, unintended meanings 
being read into the language later, 

Senator Connally said that his com 
mittee’s study of the agreement would in 
volve the holding of public hearings “at 
which representatives of the oil industry 
and the public will be able to express 
their views with respect to this docu- 
ment.” 

There was no indication, however, as 
to when hearings might start. Some 
believed they might be delayed until 
after the elections. The plan is that 
when hearings do commence, the Senate 
National Oil Policy Committee, headed 
by Sen. Maloney, Conn., will sit in with 
the foreign relations group. 

In the meantime, President Ralph 
Zook, of the I. P. A. A., told NPN that 
independent producers very definitely 
would have some suggestions to make 
to the Senate. 

“We want it to be more clearly stated, 
for instance,” he said, “that the agree- 
ment applies only to oil in international 
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trade. We want it also made clear that 
nothing therein can be construed to mean 
that there is to be an elimination or mod- 
ification of taxes or other import restric- 
tions on crude or products.” 

As for the position that the oil indus- 
try, in general, will take, that is a matter 
that seemingly depends in large degree 
on what transpires at the Sept. 13 meet- 
ing of P.IL.W.C. The Anglo-American 
agreement bulks large on the council 
agenda. 

Some Favor Delay 

On Capitol Hill, the attitude of sena- 
tors who have given preliminary study 
to the that it 
quote one, a “number of most explosive 
questions”, which will have to be con- 
sidered and carefully weighed before the 
Senate can pass judgment. 

Another senator said he was inclined 
to favor holding up action until such 
time as the Administration submits pro 
posed agreements on rubber and other 
raw materials to Congress, the purpos« 
being to make certain that the U. S. re- 
ceives treatment equal to that it extends 
to other nations. 
crimination clause in the oil agreement 
which he said guarantees access to oil to 
the have-not British, this senator added 
that he, for instance, wants to make cer 
tain that this country gets the same kind 
of consideration when it comes to nego- 
tiating a rubber pact. 

NPN inquired as to the effect possibl 
Senate approval of the oil agreement 
would have on efforts of the Maloney 
committee to develop a permanent U. S. 
oil policy and was told that there would 
It was pointed out that the 
agreement carries a three-month escape 
clause and that if Congress should later 
decide on a policy that conflicts with 
the agreement, the only thing necessary 
would be for this country to notify the 
British of intention to terminate it. 


agreement is raises, to 


Pointing to a non-dis- 


be none. 
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State Department oil officials said they 
welcomed the opportunity to discuss the 
agreement “on its merits” with the Sen- 
ate. 

“If the agreement is good it ought to 
be approved; if it isn’t it ought to be 
tossed out,” said Charles Rayner, State 
Department petroleum adviser. “Person 
ally, I'm happy at the opportunity to put 
it on the table, take it apart and say 
exactly what it means.” 

Executive Action Swift 

The executive branch moved rapidly 
in finally deciding to ask “advice and 
consent” of the Senate to ratification. 

According to informed sources, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
formally requested the State Department 
at noon on Aug. 24 to submit the pact 
for formal consideration. The response 
came in late that afternoon in the form 
of a letter of transmittal signed by Presi 
dent Roosevelt, dated Aug. 24. Accom 
panying the President’s letter was an- 
other from Secretary Hull to the Presi- 
dent showing that the State Department 
had sent the agreement to the White 
House for transmittal to the Senate on 
the same day. 





PAO 11 Rules Liberalized 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — PAW this 
modified well-spacing rules in 42 coun- 
ties in north and west central Texas to 
permit the simultaneous development of 
overplaying oil pools in the areas, with 
issuance of Supplementary Order 14 to 
PAO 11. 


At the same time, these counties were 
removed from provisions of Supplement- 
ary Order 8 to PAO 11, which will apply 
from now on only to designated areas in 
Oklahoma and Kansas. 

Under Order 14, spacing of wells is 
governed’ by depth of productive forma- 
tion to which wells are to be drilled. 
Wells may now be drilled to any one of 
the specified depth ranges without re- 
gard to wells drilled to other depth zones. 


week 


PAW said it believed relaxation will 
encourage drilling of more wells in area 
with production realized justifying the 


in 42 Texas Counties 


expenditure of 
manpower. 


necessary material and 

The order sets these rules: five-acre 
spacing for wells drilled to 1400 ft. o1 
10-acre spacing between 1400 ft. 
and 2500 ft.; 20-acre spacing between 
2500 ft. and 3400 ft.; and 40-acre spac 
ing for wells deeper than 3400 ft. 

The order leaves to state regulatory 
body requirements as to the distance be 
wells and the distance of wells 
from property lines. Texas counties af- 
fected are: 

Archer, Baylor, Brown, Callahan, Clay, 
Coleman, Comanche, Concho, Cooke, 
Coryell, Denton, Eastland, Erath, Fisher, 
Foard, Brayson, Hamilton, Hardeman, 
Haskell, Hood, Jack, Jones, Knox, Lam- 
pasas, McCulloch, Mills, Montague, No- 
lan, Palo Pinto, Parker, Runnels, San 
Saba, Shackelford, Somervell, Stephens, 
Stonewall, Taylor, Throckmorton, Wichi- 
ta, Wilbarger, Wise and Young. 


less; 


tween 
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Solution Sighted as Industry Grapples Problem 


Of Fuel Oil Blend for Northeast at Fair Price 


By James Collins 
NPN Staff Writer 

WASHINGTON—The No. 1 supply 
problem along the northern stretch of 
the East Coast, involving the needs ot 
vaporizing pot-type and wall flame- 
type heating burners, appeared _ this 
week. to be headed: for solution by the 
industry itself, rather than by any formal 
action either from PAW or OPA. 

The problem came to a head in the 
last week when members of PAW’s Dist. 
| marketing subcommittee on fuel oil, 
and others in the industry, met with OPA 
officials to attempt a solution of the price 
problem involved if the degraded No. 2 
now being produced ‘in sizable quantities 
is blended with kerosine to meet the 
special needs of certain vaporizing 
burners in the region. 

The situation grows out of the dis- 
covery that suitable fuel for pot-type and 
wall flame-type vaporizing burners might 
be critically short through the coming 
winter because much of the No. 2 tuel 
oil now Howing into the civilian market 
is poorer in quality by reason of the fact 
that more of the lighter ends have been 
diverted to the production of 100-octane 
and Navy special 702D fuel oil. 

Some in industry informally raised the 
problem with PAW here, and that agency 
passed it along to OPA for study on the 
price angle. The industry pointed out 
that the needs during 1943 of the two 
types of heating plants in Dist. 1 totaled 
almost 13,000,000 bbl. and that, inasmuch 
as there was neither enough good quality 
No. 2 nor kerosine available, some sort of 
blending seemed to be in order. 


Suggest Blend by Marketers 


Those in the industry who sponsored 
blending as one solution to the problem 
suggested a revision of No. 1 fuel oil 
specifications, so that blending could be 
done not only at the refinery level but 
by marketers as*well. The revision would 
entail the broadening of No. 1 fuel oil 
specifications to a point where they would 
include the proposed No. 2-kerosine blend. 
The 10 per cent point would be increased 
from 420 to 440 and the end point from 
590 to 640. Other specifications, aside 
from setting a minimum of 35 gravity, 
would not be changed. 

In line with the revised specifications, 
it was suggested in industry that a re- 
vised No. 1 maximum price be established 
by OPA, above and beyond a weighted 
average price of the two products. This, 
it was said, would provide an incentive 
lor marketers to blend, besides compen- 
sating them for the extra expense in- 

olved. The industry price suggestion, it 
s understood, was that OPA set a ceil- 
ng for the blend in 100-gal. lots. This 
price would be slightly lower than the 
present No. 1 maximum price applying 
to lots of 25 gal. or more, but higher than 
the current No. 2 price. 

Prior to the New York meeting this 
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past week, it was apparent that OPA 
officials, while completely open-minded 
on the question and willing to be con- 
vinced of the necessity of setting a blend 
price, received the suggestion with very 
little enthusiasm. First of all, they be- 
lieved that not all alternative solutions 
nad been examined, and, secondly, that 
the administrative task of setting special 
ceiling prices for innumerable blend vari- 
ations would be almost impossible. 

One alternative solution which the OPA 
officials may have had reference to is the 
report that Navy demands for special 
702D fuel oil have been cut back dur- 
ing recent weeks, and that there is now 
a surplus of this fuel at some refineries. 


Poorer Fuel—but Dearer 


However, the main OPA objection to 
the industry proposal was that the con- 
sumer would receive a poorer quality 
fuel than No. 2 but be required to pay 
more for it. Price officials felt such a 
cost-of-living increase could not be justi- 
fied. 

At the meeting in New York, however, 
the problem was thoroughly probed, in 
a co-operative spirit, by PAW, OPA and 
industry representatives, and the price 
ofticials described exactly what they were 
prepared to do, under certain conditions. 
Their proposal, according to authoritative 
sources, was that they would be agree- 
able to setting a price determined by the 
proportion of the two products—degraded 
No. 2 and kerosine—in the blend, if the 





Farmers Want Airplanes 
WASHINGTON — Farmers, like 


others, have an eye to the future in 
connection with the very latest type of 
equipment for transportation. This is 
strongly indicated among farmers in 
Kansas, who have become air minded 
and look toward the postwar era as a 
period when airplanes will comple- 
ment other means of transportation. 

Aviation News, a McGraw-Hill 
publication, publishing the findings 
of Dr. F. L. Whan of Wichita Uni- 
versity, reports that one out of every 
80 farmers hopes to buy a post war 
airplane. Said the magazine: 

“Only one out of every 300 in 
Wichita is interested, the survey 
showed, and one out of every 100 in 
smaller Kansas cities expressed inten- 
tions to purchase planes. 

“Forty percent of the war workers, 
most of them employed in aircraft 
factories, were of the opinion that 
they would be able to keep their 
jobs after the war. One fourth of 
those interviewed admitted frankly 
they had no idea what they would be 
doing after the war, and one out of 
every four were worried about the 
postwar period.” . 














following two conditions were met: 


(1) PAW made a finding that there 
was a critical shortage of fuel for the 
specialized needs of the pot-type and 
wall flame-type burners in a certain area, 
and (Z) that blending would save kero- 
sine that might otherwise be* consumed 
it blending was not carried out. They 
made it clear that no “incentive” price 
would be provided for blending that 
would involve a higher maximum price. 
li, under the above conditions, an “in- 
centive” were provided, it would come 
out of the degraded No. 2 price. In other 
words, the maximum price of degraded 
No. 2 to marketers would be reduced. 

The fear was expressed by OPA offi- 
cials, and is understood to have been 
concurred in by some from the industry 
who were present, that blending of the 
two products by individual jobbers 
would in the long run result in expanded 
kerosine consumption. This could be 
brought about by the fact that most job- 
bers, with facilities available for handling 


only two grades of fuel oil, would shift 
. 


their operations to the marketing of either 
kerosine, or a blend of degraded No. 2 
and kerosine. The result would be that, 
instead of meeting the specific needs of 
just the vaporizing heating plants, many 
other consumers consuming No. 2 would 
be shifted to burning a mixture of kero- 
sine and No. 2. 


Suggests Pool of Facilities 


One possible solution put forth by 
government officials at the meeting was 
that if a critical shortage does exist, or 
develop, in an area, the jobbers pool fa- 
cilities, or set up a joint facility where 
blending of No. 2 and kerosine would 
take place, and from which point de- 
liveries to the pot-type and wall flame- 
type plants would be made. 

This would involve establishment by 
OPA of a special price, for a special fuel 
oil, to a “particular class of buyer,” 
namely the pot- and wall flame-type 
burners. The price would be such that 
the jobbers co-operating would not suffer 
any loss by the blending, and might 
realize something more than just the 
weighted price of the two products. 

Some in the industry expressed the fear 
that such action might involve antitrust 
action by the Justice Department. This 
objection, however, could easily be over- 
come, it is said, by issuance of a direc- 
tive by PAW, which presumably would 
carry the blessing of the War Production 
Board and the Department of Justice, as 
“necessary to the war effort.” 

Proponents of this idea—a joint facility, 
or pooling of facilities, or designation of 
a common blending facility from which 
all deliveries would be made—say that 
it would accomplish the job of meeting 
the demands of the special vaporizing 
burners, provide a proper price, but still 
would not encourage the distribution of 
such a blend to consumers who can use 
No. 2, which would involve a waste of 
kerosine. 

The general feeling here at the moment, 
however, appears to be that the industry 





will work out its own solution. 
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MORE "GAS" FOR CIVILIANS 





(Continued from p. 3) 
merely as a convenient starting point for 
the program planners. 


In the meantime, those who are giving 
advance thought to the problem forecast 
a period of violent readjustment once 
Germany is out of the war. 


The problem will be complicated in its 
short-term phase by the fact that the 
end of the European war will mean an 
immediate and precipitate, if temporary, 
cutback in demand for practically all 
military products. Over the long term 
pull, it will be made difficult by reason 
of the very probable, though somewhat 
slower, decline in essential fuel oil and 
gasoline requirements here at home. 


Truck Demand to Dip 


Donald Nelson, for instance, has said 
that the collapse of Germany will enable 
a 40 per cent cutback in production of 
war goods. If that happens, it appears per- 
fectly clear that war plants aren’t going 
to be consuming as much fuel oil as they 
do now—they will be operating on a 
two or one shift basis instead of three. 
Moreover, some plants will be taken en- 
tirely out of war production and enter 
the process of conversion to manufacture 
of civilian goods. For a time, they won't 
need fuel at all, except for space heating. 

Too, it seems obvious that to the extent 
that manufacture of war products drops 
off there will be an accompanying de- 
cline in trucking operations which will 
be reflected, in turn, in a lessened de- 
mand for gasoline. Buses, also, will re- 
quire Jess gasoline for the reason that 
they won’t have to haul three shifts ot 
war-workers to factories and shipyards. 


Studying Problem 


This decline in essential requirements 
at home certainly will be for the dura- 
iion, or untid such time as there is sub- 
stantial industry, and 
therein hes the reason why the civilian 
motorist stands an 


reconversion of 


excellent chance of 
getting an extra couple or more gallons 
per week on his “A” or “B” card even 
while we're still about the job of whip 
ping the Japs. 

The simple fact is that, except for a 
possible temporary lull between the peaks 
of the European and Pacific wars, it’s 
going to be necessary to keep output of 
100-octane aviation gasoline up to or in 
excess of the present rate of plus 500,- 
000 b/d, or the equivalent of that amount 
in terms of crude runs if the emphasis is 
to be placed henceforward on improv- 
ing the quality of aviation fuel. Inevitably, 
this means that refineries will be making 
as much, if not more ordinary motor 
grade gasoline than they do now, and il 
the trucks and buses aren’t going to be 
needing so much there’s only one other 
place it can go—into the tank of the 
civilian motor car. 


This simple fact is apparently well 
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recognized at OPA, whose Automotive 
Products Division this week began the 
first of a series of meetings to examine 
the effect the end of European war will 
have on rationing of automobiles, tires 
and other products, but gasoline particu- 
iarly. 

OPA is not yet prepared to say yes, 
that gasoline rations will be increased. 
The actual decision on that will have to 
await some word from PAW. The ration- 
ing agency does recognize, however, that 
a day of reckoning may be fast approach- 
ing and wants to get its thinking in order 
so as to be ready for whatever develops. 

In the meantime, realizing that they are 
dealing with what could become an ex- 
plosive situation, division heads have in- 
structed operating personnel all down 
the line that until a “consistent policy” is 
jormulated they are not to talk to news- 
papermen, including representatives of 
the trade press. 


ODT Must Act, Too 


Decisions will have to be made, too, 
by ODT, which has the responsibility of 
conserving and maintaining civilian trans- 
portation. ODT’s considerations will in- 
volve the situation with respect to re- 
placement parts and tires, but insiders 
here do not think that, in the end, gaso- 
line being available, the administration 
could successfully use the need for con- 
servation as an argument against a boost 
in gasoline rations. Some go so far as to 
predict that should the attempt be made 
to use that argument, a black market will 
develop that will make the present one 
pale into insignificance. 

From the standpoint of the petroleum 
industry, it is quite apparent that, even 
with Germany out of the war, the pat- 
tern of refinery operations will continue 
to have to be cut around the military 
requirements for 100-octane gasoline. Re- 
gardless of whether the emphasis is to 
be on quantity or quality of aviation fuel, 
that, of course, means maintaining maxi- 
mum crude runs—possibly even up to the 
present rate of 4,500,000 b/d, which is 
1,000,000 b/d in excess of peacetime. 


Complicating The Picture 


What complicates the picture, however, 
is the fact that the petroleum economy 
has to be fitted around what the 
country can use in terms of other prod- 
ucts. If, for instance, as Mr. Nelson has 
said, production of war goods is to be 
cut back 40 per cent, and there is a con- 
sequent drop in demand for residual oils 
at home, it is not hard to envision a pile- 
up of residual stocks forcing a reduction 
in the tempo of refinery operations even 
in face of the fact that this inevitably will 
mean less gasoline or a poorer quality 
“gas” for the military. 


also 


There is a problem threatening also 
in connection with the storage of the gas 
oils and of civilian gasoline, each ot 
which is an inevitable by-product of the 


manufacture of 100-octane and 80-octane 
all-purpose military gasoline. 

The fact that military demand for 
gasoline probably will continue at or near 
present levels seems, therefore, to point 
to the conclusion that not only will it be 
necessary, in order to satisfy that demand, 
to revise civilian gasoline rations up- 
wards but also to make some adjustments 
in fuel oil allowances. 

If that is so, it may be that factories 
which have converted from oil to coai 
will again be allowed to burn oil in the 
facilities they now use only for stand-by, 
and perhaps also, a little later on in the 
winter, that the home owner will have 
the value of his fuel oil coupon increased. 





Bans Residual Fuel Shipments 
Eastward from West Coast 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—PAW has. ordered 
a ban on shipment of residual fuel oil 
eastward from West Coast states, effec- 
tive Sept. 15. 

The new order, PAO 23, prohibits de- 
livery of residual fuel oil, including rail 
road and industrial fuel, bunker grade 
fuel, or any crude oil used as residual 
fuel from any point within the states 
of Washington, Oregon, California, Ne- 
vada and Arizona and from 20 counties 
in Idaho to any- other point in the con- 
tinental United States. 

PAW officials explained that the pm 
pose is “to conserve fuel oil for military 
uses along the West Coast and in the 
Pacific theater and at the same time to 
bring a more efficient use of refining and 
producing facilities of Wyoming and 
Montana.” 





Mines Bureau Clears Ground 
For Shale Oil Experiment 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
Mines has engineering parties in the field 
in western Colorado preliminary to set 
ting up research project for production 
of crude from oil shale. The project is 
one of several to be undertaken unde 
the O’Mahoney-Randolph Act authoriz 
ing an investigation of methods for pro 
ducing substitute liquid fuels from non- 
petroleum sources. 

The tentative plan for oil shale ex 
periments is to set up a pilot plant with 
capacity of 200 b/d of crude shale oil 
possibly in vicinity of Rifle, Colo., and to 
refine the crude at the Bureau’s Laramie 
Wyo., experimental station, which is to 
be enlarged. 





New Well Indicates New Field 


Special to NPN 
SHREVEPORT, LA.—Another large 
producing field in North Louisiana is in- 
dicated with discovery of oil east of the 
Bear Creek gas field. Drilled by the 
Southern Gas Co., the estimated flow of 
the well is 100 barrels of 42 gravity 
crude daily. 
The producer is the third discovery 
in the area in three days. 
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**Sapolin”’ is one of the best- 
known of all American trade- 
marks in South America... 
quoted on the commodity ex- 
changes... specifically mentioned 
by name in recent Trade Agreements 
with several countries. For sixty years 
Sapolin Paints, Stains and Varnishes have 
been shipped to every Latin-American 
country ... except the Argentine. 


That extensive export business was built not 

only on the quality of the product... but by 

careful attention to the special problems created by 

shipping and storage conditions. The containers for 

Sapolin products were selected with the utmost care 

.. and Crown is proud that its Doubletite and other 
types of cans carry the Sapolin trade-mark. 


Export business to South America will undoubtedly increase 
for all forward-looking American firms once peace comes. 
While the Crown organization is concentrating on essential 
wartime production today ... the experience gained serving 
American exporters will again be at the command of all manu- 
facturers when our victory is won! 


Crown CN - 


ROWN CAN COMPANY ¢ NEW YORK e PHILADELPHIA « Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company, Baltimore, Md. 
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U. S. Postwar Tanker Fleet To Eclipse All Rivals; 
Question Is How To Use Tonnage of 11 Millions 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK—Private American com- 
panies will have constructed during the 
period 1941-1945 a total of 89 tankers of 
1,400,000 deadweight tons, while during 
the same period the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission will have constructed 607 tankers 
of 9,659,000 tons, D. B. Howard, general 
manager of marine operations for Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (N. J.) said in analyzing the 
current oil shipping situation this week. 

The figures as given by Mr. Howard 
indicate construction of more than 11,- 
000,000 deadweight tons of tankers in 
the United States during the 1941-45 
period, as compared with a_ prewar 
world tanker fleet of approximately 17,- 
000,000 deadweight tons. 

Although he expressed pleasure at this 
remarkable construction record, Mr. 
Howard said that one of the important 
issues confronting the industry today is: 
“How we shall make the best use of 
our anticipated postwar tanker fleet? How 
it shall be disposed of, to whom and on 
what terms?” 


The answer, in Mr. Howard’s belief, 
is: “the government should give immedi- 


ate consideration to some method looking 
toward the restoration of the tanker in- 
dustry to an adequate peacetime basis 
under private ownership and control as 
soon as practicable after the end of the 
war. Modern fast vessels should be put 
into the hands of capable business enter- 
prises on an equitable basis. American 
tankers, privately owned and controlled, 
are the most efficiently operated tankers 
in the world. Under such a postwar plan 
these vessels will be maintained in the 
best operating condition and would al- 
ways be available for government service 
if emergency required.” 

The nucleus for the present great U. S. 
tanker fleet, Mr. Howard said, was orig- 
inated by American tanker companies 
when before the war they invested mil- 
lions of dollars in tankers of the most 
modern and improved design, with this 
program culminating in the construction 
of national defense tankers through an 
arrangement with the government and 
private owners. 

“The defense features of these particu- 
lar vessels,” Mr. Howard said, “included 
such items as gun mounts, paravanes for 





Biddle Urges Postwar Curbs on German Monopolies 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Attorney General 
Biddle proposed this week that this coun- 
try and other nations, working coopera- 
tively, put German industries after the 
war “into~a form where they will no 
longer constitute a menace to the civil- 
ized world.” 

As long as German industries survive 
in their present form, he told the Senate 
military affairs subcommittee on war mo- 
bilization, “it will be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to develop independent industry in 
Europe outside of Germany. Therefore, 
I propose that we break the power of the 
German monopolistic firms.” 

Biddle illustrated the kind of rear- 
rangement he had in mind by discussing 
case of the Carl Zeiss, which he said was 
one monopolistic firm which should be 
reorganized. 

“It is not enough,” he said, “to orde 
it (Carl Zeiss) not to produce military 
instruments. Even if the dodge of the 
subsidiary company in another country 
were not used again, the line between 
industrial and military instruments has 
practically disappeared, and in any event 
the skills and productive machinery good 
for one are too easily transferrable to the 
other. 

Technicians Main Factor 

“Because of this, even though Ger 
many loses the war, as long as she has 
Carl Zeiss somewhat intact, despite bomb 
damage, she will emerge from the wat 
in a superior position to the rest of the 
world for the production of optical in- 
struments. This is partly because of 
the Zeiss technical staff, and also because 
so many other firms over a long period 
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of years have been dependent upon Zeiss 


researc h. 


“Zeiss superior position in Europe is 
also due to the close connection be- 
tween Zeiss and the Schott Glass Works. 
The skill and monopoly position of Schott 
in the glass making field for optical pur- 
poses is as complete as is the position 
of Zeiss in the instrument field. The in- 
tegrated control exercised by one group 
over both Zeiss and the Schott Glass 
Works means that it will be very diffi- 
cult for another firm in Europe in the 
optical field to be sure that it can get 
the kind of glass it needs for its pur- 


poses. 


“A plan for Zeiss may very well in- 
volve separating Zeiss and Schott and 
requiring Schott to sell to all optical in- 
strument companies. It might require 
that the laboratories of both firms be 
internationalized in the sense that the 
know-how and patents would be for sale 
to all firms. It is possible that the 
laboratories ought to be moved out of 
Germany and be supervised by an in- 
ternational group. It will probably re- 
quire active participation in the Zeiss 
company. 


“Such plans would have to be devel- 
oped to fit the particular companies to 
which they are to apply. Even with the 
kind of adequate information which can 
be obtained only during a period of oc- 
cupation, it would take a long time to 
work them out and each one of them 
would raise a variety of policy prob- 
lems. Yet this is the kind of a pro- 
gram which it will be imperative to fol- 
low if we are to guard our own security.” 


cutting through mine fields and the in- 
stallation of propulsion and other equip- 
ment for greater speed. These tankers are 
among the largest and the fastest tank- 
ers ever built in an American shipyard. 
It is significant that one of them has al- 
ready been converted into a Navy air- 
craft carrier.” 

Despite the present comparatively 
roseate situation as regards the U.S. tanker 
fleet, Mr. Howard reminded that circum- 
stances were vastly different in 1942. 

“We had a one-ocean navy making 
a strenuous effort to do a two-ocean navy’s 
job,” he recalled. “Fifty destroyers had 
been transferred to the British. The Navy 
had sustained heavy damage at Pearl 
Harbor. On the Atlantic seaboard scarcity 
of fighting ships made convoy protection 
inadequate. The enemy knew it and 
acted accordingly. Ships were being tor- 
pedoed in our front yard. Every tanker 
owner knew that the minute his ship 
passed Ambrose Light her officers and 
men were unmistakably on the battle 
line—and there are no foxholes in_ the 
Atlantic.” 

Mr. Howard recalled that many hun- 
dreds of licensed and unlicensed seagoing 
tanker personnel had lost their lives 
through enemy action, with losses heavi- 
est on the East Coast of the United States. 

“Those men gave their lives in the 
service of their country,” he said, “as 
certainly as did the soldiers on any battle 
front ashore.” 





Reports Water Flooding Work 


Wins Oil for Kansans 
NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
Mines has issued a complete report on 
water flooding projects in the state of 
Kansas showing, that since the beginning 
in 1935, more than 4,000,000 bbls. of 
oil have been recovered by the injection 
of about 41,000,000 bbls. of water. This 
is a ratio of one barrel of oil to 9.66 
barrels of water. The report was pre- 
pared by Peter Grandone, petroleum en- 
gineer at Bartlesville, in cooperation with 
the Kansas State Board of Health. 

This is the second such report the 
Bureau of Mines has released. The first, 
covering water flooding in Oklahoma 
fields, was issued several months ago 
Single copies of the new publication, 
Report of Investigations 3761, “History 
of Water Flooding of Oil Sands in Kan- 
sas,” may be obtained from the Bureau 
of Mines, Dept. of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Kansas report says the beginning 
of water flooding followed passuge of a 
state law in 1935. Summarizing devel- 
opments since, the report says 52 water 
flooding projects have been undertaken 
on 2,612 acres in Kansas, with 4,200,000 
bbls. of oil recovered up to November, 
1942, and that the yield has continued 
since. Properties water flooded had al- 
most reached their economic limit of 
primary production, since all projects 
were confined to old stripper fields in 11 
oil producing districts of 13 counties of 
southwestern Kansas, according to the 
Bureau of Mines. 
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Huge Market for Postwar Equipment Found in Rural Ohio 


Little Town of Athens in Hocking Valley Lists Urgent Needs; 
Marketers Prepare to Launch Big Expansion Program 


By Herb Taylor 
NPN Staff Writer 
ATHENS, OHIO—This peacetul 
Hocking-Valley college and mining town 
of 8000 in southeastern Ohio is one of 
hundreds of non-war-boom focalities. 
Oil men have taken it on the chin— 
and hard. They have traded their golf 
clothes for overalls. In addition to being 
managers, they have also become combi- 
nation truck drivers, painters, mechanics, 
bookkeepers, salesmen and _ supervisors. 
They have seen a county of 46,000 
people lose over 4000 men to the armed 
services. They have watched Ohio Uni- 
versity (not to be confused with Ohio 
State University at Columbus) enroll- 
ment dip to new lows. Local business 
resulting from the spending of 38000 
students and their visitors once was the 
bread and butter business of oil men. 


Marketers Ready for Peace 


On the heels of prosperity elsewhere, 
mechanics, truck drivers, painters, clerical 
workers, and other help departed for 
greener pastures. 

It has been a case of “root-hog-or-die” 
since the war, one commission agent 
commented. As there have been no cas- 
ualties in the wholesale marketing set-up, 
the rooting has been tough, but not fatal. 
This in the face of retail outlets falling 
by the wayside like flies in the fall is 
a record in itself. 

But that accomplishment is not as re- 
markable as the fact that in the face of 
gallonage declines, running from 45% 
down to 25%, these marketers are ready 
for peacetime operation with enough 
cash available for a program of modern- 
ization and expansion. 


This program, in proportion, will be 
larger than would be true of communities 
enjoying war time prosperity. In those 
prosperous zones marketers have been 
able to obtain needed equipment of 
many kinds under a preference rating, 
P-98-b, and have been able to get a 
limited number of computing pumps 
under PAO 12 for replacing pumps 
manufactured not less than five years 
ago. 

In the Athens territory, because of 
iack of business, equipment did not wear 
out so fast. With many stations and 
dealer locations closed, the marketers had 
a bank on which to draw when parts did 
wear out. This was true particularly of 
service stations, and to some extent of 
trucks, as there are fewer trucks by 
one-third making deliveries than at the 
beginning of the war. 


But throughout this period other units 
have been “robbed” to keep this equip- 
ment going. Now the cupboard is about 
bare and new parts and equipment must 
come from the manufacturers. 


Equipment Deteriorated 


There are few pieces of equipment in 
the whole territory that either do not 
require complete replacement, or many 
parts to keep them going. 

Bulk plants, stations, trucks, all have 
a rundown appearance. Compressors are 
noisy. Rest room equipment is in bad 
shape. Signs are cracked. Paint is chip- 
ping or fading out. Driveways are 
cracked. 

In fact, if things had been found in 
half as bad a shape before the war by 
company officials on a tour of inspection, 
many company representatives would 





In this, the third of NPN’s 
series of surveys to determine 
the needs of oil marketers and 
jobbers when the war ends, an 
NPN staff member found a wide 
open market not only for re- 
placement units, but for units 
to outfit a well-planned expan- 
sion program. 

Other articles in the present 
series are to follow. They will 
list in detail the postwar needs 
of other oil men now preparing 
a program for re-established 
peacetime markets. With nearly 
all industry men agreed that the 
postwar market will be far more 
competitive than that of the 
pre-war era, most jobbers and 
marketers plan to meet chang- 
ing circumstance with new and 
highly efficient equipment. 











have been in a hot spot. There are some 
exceptions, but not many. And no one 
knows the situation better than the 
marketers themselves. Without exception 
they are planning on doing something 
about it as soon as labor, equipment and 
supplies are available. This is going to 
involve a rehabilitation program of almost 
boom-like proportion. 

Ohio University’s enrollment is expected 
to be 2000 higher than any time in the 
past, which definitely means _ several 
thousand dollars more in daily circula- 
tion. This would seem to guarantee no 
after-the-war breadlines in this territory. 
One of the town’s largest industries, a 
business form and printing concern which 





Bulk plant of the Matthews Oil Co., Athens, Ohio, before the war. Lack of help and materials has prevented several much 
needed improvements. This jobber’s plans call for a postwar rehabilitation program here and throughout his territory 
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This station of commission agent Charles Russell was under way when restric- 
tions halted construction. It will be completed as soon as materials are available 


formerly sold its products world-wide, 
will expand rather than lay off its help 
when peace comes. 

Already the manpower problem _ is 
improving. Workers are drifting back 
from war plants, trying to beat the gun 
on the eventual letdown on employment 
in defense centers by getting established 
in something more permanent. 


Charles Russell’s operations, and future 
plans is a good example of how the oil 
business here has been kept going in 
spite of a 30% increase in operating costs 
(maintenance, etc.), and a 40% rise in 
general overhead, because of higher 
wages for a poorer quality of work, with 
the same margins. 


Covers Three Counties 


Mr. Russell is a commission agent, or 
consignee, for The Texas Co. Theoreti- 
cally his business, which extends over 
three counties, like that of other com- 
mission agents, belongs to his supplier. 
But as he owns about 80% of all of the 
equipment, and has about 90% of the 
locations where his dealers occupy tied 
up on various kinds of leases or other 
“deals.” He, and not his supplier, is 
really the “company”. 


The 46,000: gallon bulk plant at 
Chauncey, just outside of Athens, is 
owned by the supplier. Texaco products 
are sold exclusively, on a commission 
basis, and the company carries the ac- 
counts, audits the books, and sends Mr. 
Russell a commission check monthly. He 
owns his own trucks, pays his own ex- 
penses, except maintenance of company- 
owned equipment. 


During the war his gallonage went 
down from 100,000 gallons monthly, with 
a ratio of about 40 to one on oil and 
a still better record on grease, to around 
60,000 gallons monthly, with other prod- 
ucts in proportion. His manpower de- 
clined from six employes to four. Instead 
of two trucks and a stake job, he now 
has one truck and a station wagon. Until 
recent months he was driving the truck 
himself, making deliveries to some fifty 
stations, dealers, farm and commercial 
accounts. 

Mr. Russell is not concerned over his 
40,000-loss in monthly gallonage. A 
great part of this he can trace to 18 of his 
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own stations, which are boarded up for 
the duration. He says that if the war 
should end tomorow, he could increase 
his business from 30 to 40,000 gallons 
a month by spending $5000 for the 
purchase of the latest model computer 
pumps. 


But that is only a part of what he 
will spend personally, and takes no 
iccount of the amount that his supplier, 
out of necessity, must spend to hold up 
his end. At the present time, he says 
he owns 25 computer pumps, while his 
supplier owns six. Three of these are 
at a station leased by the company, 
termed “company operation”. The oper- 
ator of this station complains that all 
three of these pumps are just about 
ready to be junked. 


In addition to owning most of the 
pumps and equipment, including lifts, 
compressors and the like, Mr. Russell 
has also purchased many items which his 
supplier’s policy does not permit on a 
consignee basis. One such item is a 
Neptune meter which he installed, at a 
cost of $500, at the bulk plant. 





All of the gasoline is metered through 
this equipment, and the saving has paid 
for the meter, Mr. Russell says. All 
shortages come out of his own pocket. 
In one six months’ period before the 
meter was installed, losses amounted t 
8000 gallons. Since then they have been 
negligible. On his postwar need list is 
a kerosine meter. 


Since the day when Mr. Russell’s last 
driver departed for the war, ther 
has not been a man available to take 
over his job. He has made a lot of plans 
from the cab of his GMC four compart- 
ment truck. For Mr. Russell had to hang 
up his neat business clothing and do the 
job himself—or else. Making deliverie: 
to dealers, farm accounts, and mines 
gave him a great deal of first hand in- 
formation about his territory. Such 
mformation had not been available t 
him since he started in business in 1926 
As a result, he “figured” out several 
things for future operations. 


Calculates Accurately 


Mr. Russell’s competitors, and ever 
his supplier, have more than the usual! 
respect for his ability to calculate accur 
ately. In the first place he has achieved 
success by it, and secondly, he has 
“outfigured” some very able men. Onc 
deal, local oil legend says, involved a 
horse-trade arrangement whereby Mr 
Russell found himself the possessor of 
several carloads and many tons of greas« 
of a discontinued line of petroleum 
products. It ended with Mr. Russell in 
possession of a shiny late model 16 cyl- 
inder Cadillac, with a total investment in 
the whole job of $150. 


On the first page of Mr. Russell’s post- 
war book of “figuring” is a program of 
installing storage tanks of from five to 
seven thousand gallon capacity at all 
of his outlets. This program is the first 


One of the “boarded up” stations in the Athens area. If it is ever opened, it 
will require practically all new equipment. Many of these war casualties will be 
replaced with modern stations and equipment 
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why fuel all over the world is 
Nefe in “Tri-Sure sealed” drums 








i‘ you want to know why drums 

of high octane gasoline can be 
stored in the open for weeks, and 
exposed to all kinds of weather, 
without the slightest impairment 
of quality, look at the cross-section 
view of a Tri-Sure Closure. 
The Tri-Sure seal, plug and flange 
form three lines of defense against 

_ every hazard, a triple safeguard that 


neither water nor dust can pass. 


On fighting fronts all over the world, 
this triple protection is making the 
fuel drum a fortress of safety, and 
proving that—no matter how far a 
product is shipped, or how long it 
is stored—if Tri-Sure Closures are 


on the drumhead every drop is safe. 





“Oil is ammunition” in Burma, too—where 
it is helping to build the famous Ledo Road CLOSURES 
it ; 
be ‘MERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, WN. Y. 
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thing he intends to start when the war 
ends. 


Tying in with this will be computer 
pumps, and larger and more modern sta- 
tions. He has the spots already planned 
where these large dump stations will be 
located, and is planning on discontinu- 
ing the “cats and dogs” in between. He 
will use whatever equipment he can in 
this program, but admits that a big part 
of the old units will simply be junked. 
He had something like this in mind at 
the time the war started, and now has 
one station half completed awaiting V- 
day. 

This enlargement and streamlining op- 
eration means that his present truck will 
be switched to take care of the farm 
and industrial business, and will be sup- 
plemented with another smaller truck. 
Replacing the present system, the plan 
calls for one transport as soon as possible, 
aud another as soon as things get going. 

In the rolling equipment line, as soon 
as they become available, Mr. Russell 
expects to get a later model station 
wagon. He new has a 1939 model Buick 
which he describes as the best piece of 
equipment any oil jobber can own. 

Wartime use of this station wagon has 
completely sold Charlie on its use after 
the war. He believes that every oil 
marketer would own at least one if he 
realized its value. In fact, many of Mr. 
Russell’s friends in the business, he says, 
are planning to make this as much a part 
of their operations as delivery trucks. 


Utilizes Station Wagon 


He utilizes his station wagon for gen- 
eral “running around”. He uses it for 
small deliveries of grease, equipment and 
other items that would involve more 
expensive delivery equipment. He uses 
it for making sales calls, and as an “ac- 
commodation” for his farm customers. 
These customers call him and tell him 
the next time he is out their way to 
bring them various items. 


Very little trouble has been encount- 
ered in keeping the delivery equipment 
rolling. The only serious trouble was the 
truck laid up for a time because a trans- 
mission went bad. 

The farm business has been a big help 
to Mr. Russell in overcoming war time 
loss of sales because of closed stations 
and dealer outlets. He has made a 
survey of his farm territory, and has 
set up a yearly objective quota based 
on the amount of farm business in his 
territory. He has found that there are 
a total of 462 tractors in his bulk plant 
territory that he can serve. He has found 
that the average gasoline consumption of 
farmers in Ohio is 892 gallons for the 
94,598 farm tractors in the state. He 
also found that Ohio farmers consume 
508 gallons of kerosine, 40.8 gallons of 
lube oil and 40 pounds of grease an- 
nually. 

Using this as a basis, he has set up 
a yearly objective of 45,850 gallons of 
fuel, 2,975 gallons of oil, 2575 pounds 
of grease, and 600 gallons of rust proof 
compound. He is meeting this objective 





month after month with from 16 to 20 
customers. After the war, when he can 
get equipment, he expects to expand his 
farm territory. He will use his present 
delivery truck, and possibly add another 
small one when business justifies the 
move, 


Mr. Russell’s competition in Athens, 
he will tell you, consists chiefly of the 
majors, particularly Standard Oil, and 
by studying that company’s operation of 
transport deliveries and large dumps, he 
has worked a pattern for his future oper- 
ations. 


The pattern devised by this commis- 
sion agent resembles in many ways 
similar plans of hundreds of other oper- 
ators in the same category. The plan 
also resembles, in some ways, the oper- 
ations of his own supplier, and of other 
well-managed large companies. Com- 
bined with the plans of others, such pat- 
terns for postwar operations have been 
the ‘source of predictions of sales experts 
that the oil business will be faced with 
“terrific competition” after the war. 

° oO 2 


Planning along the same lines as Mr. 
Russell, is another marketer who oper- 
ates his own independent oil company. 

He is Neil C. Matthews, who operates 
the Matthews Oil Co., which before the 
war was doing a million gallons yearly, 
and is now off about 25%. The company 
now handles Pennzip gasoline, and 
Pennzoil products, which are delivered 
to Mr. Matthews’ 6-tank, 95-thousand 
gallon storage bulk plant, by transport 
truck from Heath by the South Penn Oil 
Co. 

Neil Matthews started his business 


= 





career in Columbus, Ohio, delivering 
papers at 3 o'clock every morning in 
one of the better residential neighbor- 
hoods. He used to wonder how peopk 
could accumulate enough money to ow: 
such nice homes. At 44 he has solved 
that problem, with a home just as taste 
fully appointed as those he envied as a 
paper boy. And he accomplished this i: 
the oil business. Not by striking oil in hi 
back yard, but the hard way, by startin; 
as a salesman with the Pure Oil Co 
This ended 10 years later as District 
Manager. Later he started an inde 
pendent business of his own. 

Mr. Matthews has been in that busines 
for the past eight years, and could r« 
tire if he felt like it, which he has n 
idea of doing. For an oil marketer, he 
has an unusual side line, which has mor¢ 
than offset his wartime gallonage los: 


Became a Driller 


When things started to look tough 
he went out and bought a string of 
tools, and became a driller. He directs 
his crew, through a foreman, from his 
bulk plant, and has more work than he 
can handle drilling gas wells. Lack of 
available equipment prevented expansion 
of this business, which he may follow 
as a side line after the war. But his first 
choice is marketing and he may drop 
the entire drilling idea when peace 
comes. 

He has a program prepared which is 
going to require his full time for at least 
three years after peace, in revamping 
his operations. 

Neil Matthews has a very definite idea 
that the majors have had their day— 
financially—during the war, and_ that 





Will station wagons become standard equipment for jobbers after the war? Oil 

man Charles Russell, shown here, says they will when distributors learn their 

value for general utility work. They will also be fine for hauling golf clubs 
when the “good old days” return, he adds 
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One of Matthews Oil Company’s stations that has been through the war, and 
made money. Mr. Matthews plans a string of “department store” stations when 
peace—and equipment—comes 


prosperity is going to shift from them 
to the hard-hit-war-time jobbers when 
victory comes. He is making his plans 
accordingly. 

He has not done badly during the 
war, however, and while his personnel 
has gone down from four people before 
the war to two now, he has managed to 
keep all of his own stations open, and 
has only one dealer account closed. 
Matthews Oil Co. has twenty outlets, 
with company stations in Glouster, 
Nelsonville, Racine and Jackson, as well 
as in Athens. Five of these are what 
are termed “good stations” in that part 
of the country, averaging better than 
8000 gallons a month. 


Has Depot at Jackson 


In addition to the Athens bulk plant, 
a small 15,000 storage depot is main- 
tained at Jackson. The plant in Athens 
is scheduled for a great many improve- 
ments after the war. Plans for a new 
bulk plant in still another location are 
under way. This is only in the “thinking- 
about” stage. But other plans are defi- 
nitely in the making. This includes the 
building of two or maybe three new 
stations, and the eventual revamping of 
the present string, so that there will be 
a total of ten complete department store 
ype outlets. In addition to being the 
test thing in gasoline stations they will 
so include large and complete stocks 
that kind of merchandise featured by 
me of the tire companies. 


[t is the plan of this marketer to make 
g dump stations out of all of his post- 
war outlets. This will be supplemented 
th transport truck delivery. At present 
liveries are made with two trucks, one 
1) gallon Ford and one Chevrolet. The 
npany has no farm business, and 
ikes no other than full 


deliveries 
nps. 
rhe war and restrictions stopped a num- 
of future expansion plans. Among 
m was a plan to launch a recapping 
siness. Mr. Matthews was all set to buy 
complete set of recapping equipment 
en restrictions were clamped on pur- 
ses. He is undecided as to whether 
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he will get into this now after the war. 
But one service he is certain to promote 
is tire repairing. He has seen the oper- 
ator of one of his leased stations save 
$3000 since Pearl Harbor, out of an in- 
vestment of $100 in equipment for tire 
repairing. In the company’s Glouster 


and Nelsonville stations this side line 
alone is paying more than the overhead. 

Just how long the present bulk plant, 
truck and service station equipment could 
be made to last without replacement, 
Mr. Matthews was unable to say. Re- 
gardless of when labor and material 
conditions permit the postwar plans tak- 
ing real form, there are many equipment 
items that will be bought as soon as 
they are available. 

Among them, to mention a few, are 
air compressors, post type air meters, 
ceiling reel, wall type air meter, hoists, 
heavy duty bus and truck lifts, hydraulic 
curb and floor jacks, price signs, tool 
boards, emergency gasoline cans, various 
kinds of measures, heavy duty radiator 
cans, tractor buckets, certain types of 
fire extinguishers, and many other items. 
Much equipment that is now available 
in substitute material will not be bought 
until absolutely necessary. Much equip- 
ment is being “babied” along rather than 
take chances with substitutes. 


Among his list of urgent needs Mr. 
Matthews includes electric sanders, all 
kinds of tools, storage cans and tanks, 
swing joint valves, padlocks, swing joints 
and packing, loading units, test measures, 





While stationed in the Fiji Islands, 
Sgt. Earl Matthews, brother of the 
owner of Matthews Oil Co., and an 
employe of the company before join- 
ing the marines, found in the islands 
an abundance of bananas, coconuts, 
sugar cane, rice, and tobacco. But 
there was no ice cream. 

In those far away islands, the 
human head is held to be sacred, and 
it is an insult to reach above the head 
of another person. 

Using his own head, and some of 
the tactics employed by oil jobbers 
when parts and equipment are not 
available, Sgt. Matthews foraged 
about, dug up a ring gear and a pinion 
from a wrecked jeep. He installed 





Industry Ingenuity Brings Ice Cream to Fijis 





these as the “works” of the freezer 
in a used 12 gallon cream can. He 
took an old brake drum and converted 
it into a pulley, fastened the belt to 
a jacked up jeep. A mixture of pow- 
dered milk and eggs, and other in- 
gredients from the jungle mess kitchen 
was prepared. Result: eleven gallons 
of the world’s first Fiji Island jungle 
ice cream developed by a former 
American oil man. The novel ap- 
paratus is shown in operation here. 

Sgt. Matthews has returned to the 
states, and is now in a school in Texas. 
After the war, he will become a part 
of the “terrific” oil competition which 
industry experts have predicted for 
the Hocking Valley territory. 






















A section of the Texas Company's bulk plant operated by consignee, Charles 


Russell. 
by Mr. Russell. 


The supplier controls the plant, but the meter, foreground, was bought 
The truck, also belonging to him, is scheduled for transfer to 


a farm route, and replacement by a larger unit after the war 


vacuum breakers, valve extractor instal- 
lations, vents, manholes and covers, ware- 
house measures, welders, triplexed hose, 
motors and motor switches, faucet tags, 
bucket tallies, welding torches, wire 
fence, wrench couplings, chucks, fill 
boxes, inspection lights, barrel faucets, 
faucet markets, truck flares. 


These are only a few of the items 
that this one company, which has been 
fortunate in having a manager who is 
mechanically inclined, and who has taken 
care of equipment will find on its want 
list when peace comes. This company 
maintenance and equipment right now 
would rate better than the average. 
But it is going to cost several thousand 
dollars to bring it up to the standards 
that the owner, Neil Matthews, has set. 


Athens Oil a Factor 


Another factor in this town of Athens 
after the war is going to be a chap 
by the name of “Fritz” Wheaton who 
will head the Athens Oil Co. when he re- 
turns from his overseas mission in the 
army. People in the Hocking Valley have 
not heard too much about the Athens Oil 
Co., independent Shell jobbing concern. 
They probably would have heard more 
if young Mr. Wheaton, now 24, had 
not gone to the Army. 


A couple of years ago he bought the 
bulk plant and facilities of a company 
that was pulling out of Athens. He had 
very definite ideas as to how he was 
going to run this independent company. 
He spent much time making a_ study 
of Shell’s operations at various points, 
and also visited some of the country’s 
leading equipment manufacturers. 


His plan was to build up an inde- 
pendent company, and make a definite 
place for it in the Hocking Valley terri- 
tory. When the army called 
father who was a_ hardware 


him, his 
merchant, 


disposed of most of his stock, and moved 
the balance to the bulk plant. There he 
set up a sort of improvised hardware 
store and took charge of the oil business. 
The elder Mr. Wheaton claims to know 
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little about the oil business, and has no 
plans except to keep the business already 
established going until his son returns. 

This business is running around 450,- 
000 gallons a year now. When young 
“Fritz” returns, and puts some of the 
plans he has worked out into effect, there 
is no doubt that this smaller independent 
will make competition still keener in the 
Athens territory. 


All of which adds up that Athens may 


be a peaceful Hocking-Valley college 
and mining town of 8000 now, that 
doesn’t even rate a big dot in the 


country’s oil marketing map, yet when 
the GI Joe’s start marching home there 
is going to be a battle royal for business. 
And the strategy of winning seems to 
be one of buying of the best, most modern 
and efficient equipment. Persons named 
in this survey by no means comprise the 
whole battle front. Other major com- 
panies will be in there pitching for their 
share of the business. The co-ops are 
planning on coming out of the war 
stronger than ever. If this non-defense 
small town may be taken as a criterion 
of other similar areas, it looks as though 
happy days are truly ahead for equip- 
ment and petroleum suppliers in the 
nation’s great small town areas. 





Call for Equipment 


Present position of the oil industry’s 
truck transportation is indicated by 
the response last week to a_ small 
classified ad in NPN. This advertise- 
ment offered a 1942 G.M.C. 2% ton 
4 compartment truck, with good tires 
for sale. The magazine was mailed 
Wednesday morning. By ten a.m. 
Thursday two wires had arrived from 
prospective purchasers at distant 
points, asking for more information. 
A deluge of mail inquiries followed, 
indicating the urgent necessity for oil 
men to buy nearly every kind of good 
equipment as soon as it becomes avail- 
able. 















Shell Prepares Program 
For Returning Veterans 


SAN FRANCISCO—Shell Oil, Shell 
Development, and Shell Chemical have 
adopted a rehiring policy to help vet- 
erans get settled in civilian life as quickly 
and easily as possible, D. Heggie, vice 
president of Shell Oil, has announced. 

The primary objective of the program 
is to provide a job for every qualified 
employe, Mr. Heggie said, pointing out 
that while a good number will be pre- 
pared to resume their work where they 
left off, others will be better qualified 
due to skills and experience acquired 
while in military service. 

He said: “We shall, therefore, give 
serious consideration not only to the 
reinstatement of the qualified employs 
in a position at least equal to the one 
he left, but also to his advancement t 
positions of greater responsibility wher 
opportunities and qualifications permit’ 

Discussing temporary employes, Mr 
Heggie said they would be rehired it 
qualified and there is a vacancy. But 
he warned, they will be subject to dis- 
placement if necessary to make room for 
a permanent Shell employe returning 
from the service. 

Former employes in the service hav: 
been advised to make application within 
40 days after discharge. They must pre- 
sent their discharge papers showing that 
they have satisfactorily completed their 
military service. 

It is the plan, company officials state, 
to restore permanent employes to posi- 
tions of “like seniority, status and pay 
as the positions they left. However, the 
policy provides that if an employe had 
been transferred or promoted as replace- 
ment for another employe who preceded 
him on military leave, restoration to his 
former job may mean the job he held 
prior to the transfer or promotion. 

Credit for any seniority accumulated 
while in the armed forces will be given 
these employes and they will be con- 
sidered for the highest possible job for 
which they are qualified. Returning vet- 
will benefit of any 
general pay put into effect 
since they entered the armed forces and 
still in effect when they 
resume work. 


erans receive the 


increases 
which are 


Returning disabled veterans have been 
promised special consideration. If a 
disabled man cannot return to his forme! 
work, he will be assigned to the highest 
possible job for which he is qualified. 





Restrictions on Travel 
Cancels Clambake 


NEW YORK—C. M. Davison, man 
ager of lubricating oil sales for Stand 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey, announced 
last week that he will not hold his an 
nual clambake this year, because of trans 
portation difficulties and official re 
quests to refrain from traveling except 
when absolutely necessary. 
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How Texas Blew Her Top Back in 1919 





Story of Boom Towns and Colorful Personalities Retold 
On Anniversary of Texas Mid-Continental Oil & Gas Assn. 


By Brown Booth 
NPN Special Writer 

Austin—1919! 

Woodrow Wilson was president and 
campaigning for his League of Nations. 
Jack Dempsey knocked out Jess Willard 
for the world championship at Toledo. 
Babe Ruth was in his prime as home-run 
king, knocking 29 over the fence for a 
new record. The 18th Amendment was 
with us. 

It was also in 1919 that several hun- 
dred men met at Fort Worth, Texas, and 
organized the Texas Mid-Continental Oil 
and Gas Association. That organization 
this year is observing its 25th anniversary 
—a quarter century that has seen an 
already important industry become the 
deciding factor in the outcome of the 
present war; a quarter century that has 
seen little men become big men and 
little towns big towns (and vice versa). 

There were those who sniffed that the 
Association was formed by oil promoters 
in the interest of furthering their own 
gaudy activities, but whether or not, 
the real oil men of the state soon took 
it over and have backed it since. 

In that year there were 7100 wells in 

Texas counties; there are now over 
100,000 in 173 counties. The annual 
output of these wells in that year was 
39,000,000 barrels; in 1943 the state 
produced 600,000,000 barrels and_ this 
year will greatly increase the figure. 
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Texans, who at the drop of a hat will 
claim they were either first or biggest 
or both on almost any given subject, lay 
claim to Texas being the birthplace of 
petroleum. Faded _ historical documents 
show that nearly 400 years ago the sur- 
vivors of the De Soto expedition, trying 
to reach Mexico, were blown ashore ir 
the vicinity of Sabine Pass, Texas, and 
used a pitch-like substance found on the 
surface of the ground there to caulk their 
boats. 

There is an asphaltic oil deposit three 
and one-half miles from Sabine Pass, 
bearing out the De Soto records. The 
Carankawas Indians, a cannibalistic tribe, 
used the seepage as medicine, as did 
other Indian tribes over the state. 

But this is not to dispute the claims 
of Pennsylvania. It is true that the first 
oil well in Texas, discovered at Nacog- 
doches by Lynis T. Barrett in 1866 at 
a depth of 106 feet, came to nothing 
because there was more and _ shallower 
oil in Pennsylvania. 

Regardless of all this, there is probably 
nothing in American history to equal an 
old fashioned Texas oil boom! 

News of the Lucas gusher at Spindle- 
top —a giant well at tidewater — was 
flashed around the world and the devel- 
opment that followed was destined to 
give the earth sufficient oil not only for 
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light and lubrication but for fuel and 
power. 

A wild boom swept the town of 
Beaumont from a population of 9,000 
to 50,000. Special trains were run from 
New York, St. Louis, Philadelphia, and 
other cities; national speculation in oil 
stocks came for the first time—Amcerica 
had become “oil conscious”. Over 500 
derricks sprang up on the 144 acres of 
Spindletop and the field produced 3,600,- 
000 barrels the first year and 17,400,000 
in 1902. 

Many of the outstanding executives of 
the industry received their first training 
there; some of the greatest oil companies, 
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This spectacular picture shows the 

famed Lucas Wildcat well blowing in. 

This is the well that opened the Spin- 
dletop field at Port Arthur, Texas 





notably Texas, Gulf, and Humble, can 
be said to have had their inception there. 
Houston and Port Arthur, as well as 
Beaumont, were given tremendous and 
lasting impetus. Other rich fields in the 
Gulf Coast area were opened. And so 
the results of Spindletop, like the ever- 
widening circles of a stone thrown into 
a lake, have continued to this day. 

On the 40th anniversary of - the 
Spindletop field, a monument, sponsored 
by the Texas Oil and Gas Association, 
was unveiled. It had inscribed: 
“Petroleum has revolutionized industry 


‘and transportation; it has created untold 


wealth, built cities, furnished employ- 
ment for hundreds of thousands and 
contributed billions of dollars in taxes 
to support institutions of government. In 
a brief span of years, it has altered man’s 
way of life throughout the world.” 

The town of Ranger, however, was the 
gaudiest of all the Texas oil boom sky- 
rockets. 

Between the Lucas gusher and the 
blowing in of the McCleskey near Ranger 
during World War I, the Texas oil indus- 
try witnessed a slump to an output of 
9,000,000 barrels during 1910, then be- 
gan a steady but slow climb until in 
1916 it had almost regained the 1905 
record high of 28,000,000 barrels. 

W. K. Gordon, general superintendent 
of the Texas Pacific Coal Company ot 
Thurber, believed there was oil in the 
territory 100 miles west of Fort Worth 
despite adverse reports of geologists. So 
he blocked up many thousands of acres 
and began to drill two tests near the 
hamlet of Ranger. The Nannie Walker 
came in as a gasser, but there was no 
market for gas. Then the McCleskey 
(on which just about everyone but 
Gordon had abandoned hope) blew in 
on an October day in 1917 for better 
than a thousand barrels. 


Discovery Highly Important 


This discovery was of world import- 
ance, for the Allies were faced with the 
threat of an oil tamine, and here was 
the assurance of waging war to the 
final victory. 

But Mrs. McCleskey’s first reaction to 
the gusher and its resultant riches was 
to complain that the “greasy stuff” soiled 
her nice white chickens! 

With some of his new money, John 
McCleskey built a four-story hotel, and, 
us the story goes, wages were so high 
that the thrifty farmer grabbed a hoe 
and helped mix the mortar himself. He 
was stricken with typhoid early in the 
boom, however, and died before really 
getting to er:joy his new riches. 

Mud was an outstanding feature of 
the Ranger rush. The story has been told 
many times that a mule drowned on 
Main Street. One man made a good 
living by operating a horse-drawn sled 
on which he hauled passengers from the 
Texas and Pacific station to the opposite 
sidewalk for a dime. 

Tex Rickard, most famous of boxing 
promoters, drilled wells at Ranger. Billy 
Sunday, the evangelist, was a_ visitor. 
So was Former Pres. Taft. Jess Willard 
was associated with his friend Frank Day 
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at the nearby county seat, Eastland, in 
putting down several wells. A Belgian 
count was active in the field. 

Through the columns of magazines 
current in that day, millions of Americans 
thrilled at the story of the “millionaire 
gob”, a youth whose rocky farm blos- 
somed out with gushers while he was 
still in the U. S. Navy. 

Wells on the Merriman School grounds 
brought the school district the distinction 
of being the richest per capita in the 
world. The little congregation of 
Merriman Baptist Church donated the 
wealth from wells on the church grounds 
to missions, colleges, and orphanages, 
but refused $100,000 for a lease on the 
cemetery because they did not want 
the resting place of the pioneers dis- 
turbed. 

But the tremendous boom—sometimes 
regarded as the biggest in petroleum 
history—did not attain full momentum 
until 1919 when, with the ending of 
World War I, thousands of veterans 
came surging in and the rush continued 
unabated through 1920. During those 
years it is estimated that a million people 
visited the Ranger area. 

Ranger’s population soared from a few 
hundred to almost 30,000. Eastland, 
Desdemona, Cisco, Gorman and DeLeon 
witnessed magic growth and bare spots 
on the prairie overnight became teeming 
towns of several thousands—Necessity 
and Gunsight being two with typical 
picturesque names. 


Market for Every Barrel 


Oil was bringing $3.50 a barrel and 
much of it commanded a premium of 
65 cents a barrel. There was no pro- 
ration, and there was a market for every 
barrel that could be produced. The 
Norwood well, rated as high as 14,000 
barrels a day, probably paid the full 
cost of drilling in a single 24-hour period. 
An undeveloped tract at Hogtown, as 
Desdemona was sometimes called, suld 
at a rate equal to $92,000 per acre. 


Within a radius of 40 miles of Ranger, 
money was being spent in a yolume that 
dwarfed Klondike or California in the 
gold rush days. Expenditures for leases, 
drilling, pipe lines, highways and other 
construction was at the rate of almost 
two-thirds of a billion dollars a year. 

It seemed that the drill bit couldn’t 
miss in Ranger. Out of 87 tests finished 
in one month, 80 were producers. The 
week the Duke well came in at Desde- 
mona, many miles south of Ranger, a 
new gusher blew in 15 miles north of 
Ranger. 

Frenzy resulted. One company an- 
nounced an order for 180 derricks. At 
Desdemona, two months after the dis- 
covery, 300 wells were drilling and 750 
others were awaiting equipment. The 
Texas Pacific Coal and Oil Co., capital- 
ized at $3,000,000 before it drilled the 
McCleskey, was reported to have re- 
jected $120,000,000 for its holdings, and 
made a series of deals whereby it leased 
various of its many tracts for large sums 
and retained half interest, with the pur- 
chaser paying the cost of drilling the 
first well. 
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“The Big Four”—the oil giants of the Mexia boom. In this unusual picture are 

shown Col. A. E. Humphries of the Humphries Oil Co.; Col. Bob Stewart of 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana); James O'Neill, Prairie Oil and Gas Co., and Harry 
Sinclair, Sinclair Oil Company 


Tex Rickard took over a 10-acre lease, 
agreeing to pay the lease owner $50,000 
if the first well averaged 1000 barrels 
daily for the first 5 days (it averaged 
1300). In addition, Rickard agreed to 
give the lease owner a half interest in 
all the wells drilled, with Rickard pay- 
ing the entire cost—in effect, a half 
royalty, besides the land owner’s one 
eighth, leaving the operator only three- 
eighths! 

A severe drouth gripped Northwest 
Texas in 1918 and S. L. Fowler, who 
owned a farm just north of Burkburnett, 
wanted to move. His wife, however, 
somehow felt that there was oil under 
the land and talked her husband into 
forming the Fowler Oil Co., with the 
neighbors putting up most of the money 
and the driller, Walter Cline, agreeing 
to drill for an interest. 


Wichita Falls Grows Up 


There was a dry hole west of the 
farm, another to the east, and another 
to the south. The wagon hauling the 
rig timbers begged in the sand 50 yards 
short of the location and Fowler said 
“Unload ’er here.” To hold down ex- 
pense, he dug the slush pit himself. 
During the entire drilling, not a single 
major scout visited the location. 

Early in the morning of July 26, 1918, 
“Red” McDowell of the crew ran into 
the Fowler yard, yelling that the well 
had come in big during the night, filling 
all available storage and running down 
the cotton rows. They had struck a 
3000 barrel gusher! 





Then followed probably the most in- 
tensive oil boom Texas ever witnessed. 
The test had been regarJed so lightly 
that almost none of the surrounding land 
was under lease. In the town of Burk- 
burnett, south of the well, everyone with 
a town lot wanted to drill and as high 
as six and eight wells went down on 
a single town lot. The oil was shallow, 
and the wells could be drilled quickly. 
There was one in every back yard, in 
front of every store, and beside the 
depot. 

Wichita Falls, 16 miles to the south, 
soared past the 50,000 population mark. 


Big diamond rings became the rage— 
they didn’t have to be flawless—just big. 

Hotels were crowded. There were cots 
in alleys; a circus tent became a dormi- 
tory; men paid 50 cents a night to 
sleep in a hotel lobby chair. 

Some were so desperate for a place 
to sleep that they bought Pullman tickets 
and each night made the trip to Fort 
Worth and back, returning early the 
next morning. 

One man worked out an easy way to 
make a living. He hauled the mail daily 
from Burkburnett to Newtown, charging 
his customers 50 cents a week—and he 
had a thousand customers. 

At Bradley’s Corner, a man was shot 
because he had smallpox. He was sitting 
in front of a dance hall and when he 
wouldn’t move at the proprietor’s com- 
mand, that individual out with a gun 
and shot him. 

Desperadoes followed the scent of 
easy money and thronged the town. They 
carried such monickers as “Icicle Slim”, 
“Tangle-eyed Tom”, “Silvertop”, and 
“California Stepper”. Some of them 
killed each other, and others met their 
demise at the hands of the Texas 
Rangers. 


Boom Finally Dies 


Eventually the Burkburnett oil boom 
died, as all do. Walter Cline, who drilled 
the Fowler well that started the rush, 
moved to Wichita Falls where he became 
mayor. He was the first president of the 
Texas Oil and Gas Association. 

When Ranger and Burkburnett ebbed, 
Mexia and East Central Texas became 
a new boom town. It burst into full 
bloom when the 25,000 barrel Desenberg 
roared in. 

Many of the farms were owned by 
negroes who, unable to figure, sold frac- 
tions of their royalty ‘until sometimes 
they had disposed of twelve-eighths and 
had spent the money before it was dis- 
covered. One negro farmer who kept his 
royalty bought each of his eight children 
a new car and each of his four daughters 
a new piano. 

The Desenberg was brought in by 
Col. A. E. Humphreys. He was a portly 
man of middle age, six feet two inches 
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The supply is close to the market for this Texaco station in Gladwater (East 


Texas). 


Spacing rules were obviously not in effect at the height of the big 


East Texas boom 


tall, with a booming voice and _ hearty 
laugh. As a young man he made and 
lost a fortune in the Minnesota iron ore 
district; made another fortune in the 
British Columbia gold fields, and was 
successful in Oklahoma, Louisiana, and 
Wyoming oil fields. 


At the crest of Mexia, he was drilling 
150 wells at one time and had 2000 
employees, many of whom lived in the 
model town he built, with paved streets, 
school and hospital. He was host to 
Gen. John J. Pershing and Charles Dawes, 
future vice-president. 


Greatest Commodity Deal 


Humphries made what was said to 
have been the greatest commodity deal 
in history—for the delivery of $50,- 
000,000 worth of Mexia crude at $1.50 
a barrel. He later sold his properties to 
the Pure Oil Co. 

Another man who made a large for- 
tune in Mexia was J. K. Hughes, a horse 
racer. Legend has it that he went to 
Mexia at the height of the boom with 
two diamonds worth $5000 and traded 
them to a man who was fascinated by 
the gems for a tract of land that led to 
his great wealth. 

East Texas is modern history, and with 
the possible exception of the Near East 
fields yet largely undefined, is still prob- 
ably the biggest oil field in the world, 
although it is 13 years old. It was here 
that the lucky drill bit of “Dad” Joiner, 
an obscure wildcatter, brought in the 
great gusher near Kilgore. Like the dis- 
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covery well at Burkburnett, Joiner’s drill- 
ing attracted very little attention and 
when the well blew in very little of the 
surrounding countryside was under lease, 
and a mad rush followed. 


Then came the hot oil runners, Texas’ 
desperate efforts to conserve its oil that 
was flowing out of the state for as low 
as 10 cents a barrel, martial law in the 
oil fields to enforce proration laws. 
Lowly sharecroppers became millionaires, 
the vacancy hunter became a statewide 
epithet, and the cotton-worn fields of 
East Texas saw such thriving centers as 
Kilgore, Gladewater, and Henderson 
spring up from sleepy cross-roads. 

The days of big oil strikes may not be 
over in Texas, but they will never be 
the same. Land in every county in the 
state is under lease, proration laws for- 
bid putting down wells as thick as the 
proverbial hair on a dog’s back. Every- 
thing is orderly—but the old-timers still 
think wistfully of the days when fortunes 
were made and lost overnight in the 
most fascinating of all gambling—wild- 
catting for oil. 





New Jersey ‘Gas’ Consumption 
Special to NPN 
NEWARK, N. J.—Report of consump- 
tion of motor fuels in the state of New 
Jersey by the Division of Motor Fuels 
shows total consumption of 108,361,800 
gallons. Non taxable gasoline consumed 
amounted to 53,314,743-2/3  gailons, 
while the taxable gallons consumed to- 
taled 55,047,056-1/3. 


Texas Co. Announces 
Employment Benefits 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK — The Texas Co. is ar- 
ranging to offer a hospitalization and 
surgical benefit group plan to employes 
for sickness or injury not covered by 
workmen’s compensation or similar pro- 
vision. The preliminary announcement 
has just been made by Dr. M. N. New- 
quist, The Texas Company’s Medical 
Director. The proposed plan will pro- 
vide: 

1. Payment to the employe at the 
rate of $4 per day for the employe’s 
hospital stay up to 31 days during any 
one period of disability. 

2. During the aforementioned hos- 
pital stay, reimbursement to the em- 
ploye up to $20 is allowed for hospital 
charges such as laboratory, X-ray or 
operating room. 

8. Reimbursement to the employe, 
according to a schedule, for surgical 
service rendered to the employe. The 
schedule provides up to $150 for some 
major operations, and smaller amounts 
for lesser. 

The plan provides that employes who 
subscribe pay fifty cents per. month, to 
be deducted from pay checks. The bal- 
ance of the cost is to be paid by The 
Texas Co. Similar insurance now car- 
ried by employes will not interfere with 
benefits payable under this plan, Dr. 
Newquist said. 





Cooperative Refinery Plant 
Ships Its First 100-Octane 
Special to NPN 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, Mo.—First 
shipment of 100 octane gasoline manu- 
factured at the new Cooperative Refin- 
ery Assn. plant at Coffeyville, Kans. 
consisted of eight tank cars containing 
64,000 gal., sent to an undisclosed des- 
tination on July 24, according to an- 
nouncement by H. A. Cowden, head of 
the refinery. 





S. D. Independents Meet Nov. 27 
Special to NPN 
YANKTON—South Dakota Indepen- 
dent Oil Men’s Association will hold its 
annual meeting at Mitchell, S. D., on 
Nov. 27-28, according to announcement 
by J. E. Adrian, secretary. B. L. Ma- 
jewski, chairman, Dist. 2 distribution and 
marketing committee will be one of the 
speakers. 





Nebraska Marketers Meet Dec. 5 
Special to NPN 
LINCOLN—Definite dates for fall 
meeting of Nebraska Petroleum Mar- 
keters, Inc., have been set for Dec. 5-7, 
at the Fontenelle Hotel in Omaha, ac- 
cording to H. H. Hahn, secretary. Ten- 
tative dates previously announced were 
Dec. 4-6. Committee on arrangements, 
Mr. Hahn said, has extended an _in- 
vitation to Warren C. Platt, editor of 
NPN, to give them the first hand story 
of oil at war, provided Mr. Platt has 
returned from Europe. 
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25 years of experience in the manufacture years of progress in technical control— 
of lubricating grease ... 25 years of ex- this is the story of the growth of a bus- 
perimenting, proving, developing .. . 25 iness, the part it played in the industry. 


Battenfeld Grease & Oil Corp. 
1919 + “Business is Ingreasing”’ ~ 1944 
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Boom in Venezuela Oi! Demand 
Boosts Creole's 1944 Net 


NPN News Bureau 
NEW YORK—Venezuelan crude pro- 
duction, stimulated by war demands, is 
now running sharply ahead of 1943, and 
output of Creole Petroleum Corp. is now 
86 per cent above a year ago, C. H. Lieb, 
company president reported here last 
week. 


Mr. Lieb announced that Creole’s con- 
solidated net income for the first six 
months of 1944 was $31,000,000, or 
$1.19 a share, against $10,600,000 
earned in the first half of 1943 by Creole 
and Lago Petroleym Corp., whose Vene- 
zuelan properties Creole acquired last 
August. 


The improvement in earnings, Mr. 
Lieb said, was due to Creole’s large par- 
ticipation in supplying curyent heavy de- 
mands in the Caribbean, adding that a 
large part of Creole’s current net would 
be re-invested in Venezuela where sub- 
stantial new refinery and auxiliary facili- 
ties will soon be installed. Royalty pay- 
ments to the Venezuelan government for 
1944 have been the highest in Creole’s 
history, and in the first half of 1944 com- 
bined income tax and royalty payments 
totaled about $16,000,000. 


Creole’s gross crude production now 
exceeds 400,000 b/d, while daily average 
production for the first half of this year 
was 351,000 barrels, compared with 215,- 
000 for the first half of 19438. 


“Every effort is being made,” Mr. Lieb 
said, “to meet these essential demands 
without reduction in total recovery from 


the fields.” 


If war demand continues, Creole ex- 
pects to increase production further fol- 
lowing completion of the Jusepin-Puerto 
La Cruz pipeline, toward the end of this 
year, and the delivery in the spring of 
1945 of three new tankers for which or- 
ders were recently placed. 





Seeks Colorado Utility 


Special to NPN 

DENVER—Reece E. McGee of Black- 

well, Okla., has filed application with 

SEC and Colorado’s Public Utilities Com- 

mission to take over Central Gas Utili- 

ties, serving Lamar, Colo., and adjoining 
territory. 














Sweet Oil Production Struck in Texas Sour Area 


By Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation 


Special to NPN 

MIDLAND, Texas—A new and po- 
tentially-large sweet oil production has 
been struck in the Permian Basin sour 
oil area by the Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corporation. 

The well, (No. 1 University, section 
20, block 13, University Land) came in 
Aug. 23 and after testing by Texas Rail- 
road Commission engineers, was given a 
potential rating of 3748 barrels daily, 
more than 1000 barrels daily higher 
than any other previous completion in 
the Fullerton zone. 

The crude, with a gravity of 42, was 
struck at 8470 feet and the indicated 
depth of the producing strata is 485 
feet. Casing was perforated with 395 
shots and the well was acidized with 
1000 gallons through 2% inch tubing. 
After erecting additional storage, the 
potential was taken through 3-4 inch 
choke. 

The potential was based on the second 
three hours of a six-hour Railroad Com- 
mission test. The well made 173 bar- 
rels of oil the first hour, 155 the second, 
164 the third, 160 the fourth, 154 the 


fifth and 154 the sixth. Flowing pres 
sure on the casing dropped to 70 
pounds from 800 pounds at the start « 
the test, with pressure on tubing dro; 
ping from 800 to 425 pounds. Gas-: 
ratio was 342-1. 

The Mid-Continent production w 
below the sour strata of the area, b 
considerably above the Ellenberger, fro 
which there has been found deep, swe 
oil production in this area. The ne 
discovery is from the Siluro-Devoni: 
formation. 

The Midland office of Mid-Continent 
told NPN that the oil contained “very 
little sulfur” and compared with the 44 
gravity found in the regular Fullert« 
The sour crudes of the Permian Basin, 
which have a hard time finding a market, 
rate from 30 to 32 gravity. The well 
is the first production found in the Siluro- 
Devonian in Andrews county, Mid-Con- 
tinent officials said. 

Previous largest producer in the dis- 
trict was the Ohio Oil Co. No. 2 Uni- 
versity, three and one-half miles north, 
which rated an initial potential of 2636 
barrels daily. 





Texas U. Gets $3,187,000 
In Bonuses at 3d Auction 
Special to NPN 

AUSTIN, Tex.—The University of 
Texas cut itself another slice of oil cake 
here on Aug. 18 when it collected $3,- 
187,000 in bonuses from the auction of 
approximately 40,000 acres of its lands 
in West Texas. 

This tidy little sum is all gravy to 
the oil-rich University—and cash on the 
barrel head, too—for the customary one- 
eighth royalty on all oil produced also 
will drain into the school’s treasury. 
This was the third consecutive auction 
in the past year that has broken the 
$3,000,000 mark for bonus payments— 
indicative of the tremendous hunt going 
on for oil in the Southwest. 

With the noted auctioneer, “Colonel” 
M. M. Miller of Houston, crying the 
sale, it soon became apparent that any 
bidder with less than a hundred thousand 
bank roll might as well go on down to 
the coffee shop and have a beer. 

Pays $391,000 Bonus 


Highest bid was the Gulf Oil Corp.’s 
$362,000 for Tract 69, comprising 321 
acres in Andrews County. This was the 
south half of Section 33, Block 13, Uni- 
versity Land, one and one-half miles 
southeast of the Mid-Continental Pe- 
troleum Corp.’s No. 1-7 University well, 
which has opened production from the 
Siluro-Devonian contact, below the regu- 
lar producing horizon of the Fullerton 
district. 

In the section adjoining on the east, 
Gulf paid a bonus of $261,000 for the 
north half, and $130,000 for the south- 
west quarter. These were among eight 
tracts in the Fullerton district which 
brought more than $100,000 each. Gulf, 
Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., and Frank and 


George Frankel of Houston were espe- 
cially active in bidding for these blocks. 

Land Commissioner Bascom Giles an- 
nounced that this would be the last pub- 
lic land auction scheduled for this year, 
the next one coming up in January. 

Some of the highest bids, all of which 
were accepted, are as follows: 

Tract 37, C. W. Roodhouse, Ada, 
Okla., $95,000 for 248.85 acres in An- 
drews County. 

Tract 38, C. W. Roodhouse, Ada, 
Okla., $95,000 for 248 acres in Andrews 
County. 

Tract 56, Sinclair Prairie Oil Co., 
$105,000 for 321.15 in Andrews County. 

Tract 58, Gulf, $180,000 for 160.50 
acres in Andrews County. 

Tract 64, Gulf, $130,000 for 321.85 
acres in Andrews County. 

Tract 68, Gulf, $130,000 for 160.93 
acres in Andrews County. 

Tract 78, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., 
$169,000 for 321.85 acres in Andrews 
County. 

Tract 81, Stanolind, $136,000 for 
321.85 acres in Andrews County. 





New Regulations Accepted 
For Drilling in Illinois 
Special to NPN 

SPRINGFIELD,  Ill._—Newly _pro- 
posed regulations for oil and gas drilling 
in Illinois were presented representatives 
of the state’s oil men by the Illinois oi! 
and gas division, Department of Mines 
and Minerals, in a conference here Aug 
22. Oil men approved all but one of the 
proposals and with that exception, th: 
Oil and Gas Division will probably plac 
the new rulings in effect within the next 
30 days, according to G. C. Curtis, oi! 
conservation supervisor. 

Upon institution of the proposed reg: 
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jations, transfer of drilling permits could 
te made without any fee payment only 

transfer was made to a location on the 
same lease and not exceeding a distance 
of 1320 feet from the original location. 
Transfers made to other leases or to a 
greater distance would require a new 
permit which could be secured for a $10 
fee. Another proposed regulation pro- 
vides that operators drilling wells and 
leaving them unused must show cause at 
a public hearing why wells should not be 
plugged and abandoned. 

Further proposals called for a substan- 
tial base to be placed beneath cement 
plugs in dry holes, offsetting coal seams 
in mines and a strengthening of regula- 
tions to prevent avoidable waste of gas. 
The division adopted procedure for 
hearings and notices of hearings of 
alleged violation of oil and gas regulations. 

Rejected and withdrawn was a pro- 
posal calling for changes in construction 
af pits into which salt water is drained 
from a well. 





Believes Severance Tax 
Will Be Upheld 


Special to NPN 

AUSTIN—State tax officials, who 
have seen the matter threshed out in 
Texas, believe the Mississippi crude oil 
severance tax enacted by the last legisla- 
ture will stand up in court. 

Gulf Refining Co. has filed a suit in 
Jackson attacking the constitutionality of 
the levy, which was patterned after the 
earlier Texas production tax. 

Attorneys for Gulf said the litigation 
came out of the refusal of certain royalty 
owners to accept their payments from the 
oil company, minus the deductions for 
their share of the severance tax. The 
royalty owners advised the company that 
in deducting the tax, it was doing so “at 
its own peril”. 

The Mississippi tax, like Texas’, re- 
quires oil companies to collect the tax 
and prorate it among all participating 
groups, the company being liable for 
payment to the state. 

Ray Lowery, Texas deputy comptroller, 
said that a similar suit (Trustees of Cook 
Estate vs. Sheppard, 89 Southwestern 
2nd 1026) went to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and that court held 
that the royalty owner had to pay their 
share of the production tax (57 Supreme 
Court 70, 299 U. S. 33, 81 L. Ed). 

Lowery said he believed Gulf’s inter- 
est is that it wants the law tested in the 

urts so as to forestall any suits against 
he company by the royalty owners for 

‘covery of the tax. The royalty own- 
ers, he said, contend that when the oil is 

rought to the surface it becomes prop- 

rty, and is hence subject to the ad 
valorem tax on property, and since it is 
he property of the oil company, it is up 

Gulf to pay the tax. 

The Mississippi levy is figured at the 

> of six cents a barrel or 6% of the 

ce, whichever is greater. The Texas 

duction tax is 4% cents a barrel if 

value is under $1 per barrel, and 
13% of the value if over $1. 
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Sideline Ventures in Oil Production Successful, 
Fox Brewing and North American Car Report 


'N News Bureau 


NP 

CHICAGO—Gradual expansion of oil 
production activities among companies 
whose interest in the oil business is only 
a sideline is now coming to light. 

Frank G. Fox, president of the Peter 
Fox Brewing Co. of Chicago, told stock- 
holders at the company’s annual meeting 
Aug. 21, that the company was receiving 
an estimated $75,000 a month from 21 
producing Oklahoma oil wells, some 
wholly and others partially owned, and 
by Sept. 15 expects seven more wells to 
come through in the same area. In that 
event, estimated income from wells would 
reach $100,000 a month, he said. 

Of the seven wells, he said, three are 
wholly-owned by the Chicago brewing 
firm and four are owned on a 50-50 basis 
with Standard Oil Co. of Ohio. In addi- 
tion, nine more wells are being drilled 
and are expected to begin production 
in from 30 to 60 days, three wholly- 
owned by Fox and six in co-partnership 
with Standard of Ohio. Total area con- 
trolled by the brewing firm amounts to 
2200 acres. 

Fox De Luxe Brewing Co. of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., expects an approximate 
$140,000 a year income from oil lands 
in which it has an interest, Mr. Fox said, 
and good results can also be expected 
from oil lands owned in Kentucky by the 
Fox De Luxe Brewing Company of 
Marion, Ind. 


Iola Interest Sold 


Another entry into the oil business, 
North American Car Corp. has interests 
averaging about 50% in leases on 40,000 
acres of oil lands but actual profit from 
the lands has been negligible, according 
to William M. Spencer, chairman of the 
company. Recent sale of the company’s 
interest in the Iola pool in Illinois tor 
a quarter of a million netted about $155,- 
000 after payment of taxes, however, he 
stated. 

Including an oil well brought in Aug. 
24 in Barton County, Kansas, and a gas 
well brought in shortly before near 
Shelby, Mont., the company has inter- 
ests in a total of 27 oil wells and eight 
gas wells. Both the new wells opened 
new fields in the areas. The Kansas well 
is now producing 100-150 b/d and esti- 
mates put the Montana gas well’s ca- 
pacity at 20,000,000 to 50,000,000 feet 
daily, he disclosed. 

The companies acreage spreads over 
Montana, Oklahoma, Illinois, Kansas and 
Texas, with the greatest interests scat- 
tered over 19,000 acres in Kansas and 
16,000 scattered acres in Texas. Wells in 
which the company has a leasehold in- 
terest are now producing at the rate 
of about 800 b/d under prorating regula- 
tions with a potential production of 4000 
‘b/d, he said. 

The company’s activities in the oil 
business began about 12 years ago when 
a refinery and several leases were taken 
over from bad accounts. Shortage of crude 


brought about the beginning of the ex- 
pansion, according to Mr. Spencer, be- 
cause the company wanted to have some- 
thing to put into its tank cars. In this 
manner, the company is instrumental! in 
keeping customers supplied while the 
present crude shortage is particularly 
difficult. He said the company would not 
find its activities in competition with those 
of its customers after the end of the war 
because of the areas in which leases are 
located. The company plans further ex- 
pansion along exploratory lines, Mr. 
Spencer explained, although it does no 
actual drilling or exploring itself. 





Ohio Freight Car Builders’ 
First Well Strikes Gas 


ZANESVILLE, O.—The largest inde- 
pendent freight car manufacturers in the 
nation, Mount Vernon Car Manufac- 
turing Co., here, has entered the produc- 
tion field. This company, a division of 
H. K. Porter Co., Inc. of Pittsburgh, has 
completed drilling its first well here, re- 
sulting in production of a million cubic 
feet of gas daily. The well, Carpenter 
No. 1, in Morgan County, Ohio, is an 
important outpost well in the large hold- 
ings of the company in this county. 

The company is also drilling on its 
Mississippi timber land in Smith and 
Covington Counties, Mississippi, in the 
heart of the present oil activity in that 
state. 

Mount Vernon Car Manufacturing 
Co. is the first freight car manufacturer 
to diversify activities to include gas and 
oil production. The company was ac- 
quired by Porter early this year. 





New Wells Credited as Sun Oil 
Boosts Crude Output 46% 


NEW YORK—Sun Oil Co. in the first 
seven months of 1944 produced 13,433,- 
000 bbls. of crude oil, or 46 per cent 
above the same period in 1943, J. Edgar 
Pew, vice-president of the company in 
charge of production, announced last 
week. This compares with increased 
output for the industry as a whole of 
approximately 15 per cent. 

Mr. Pew said that, in achieving the 
sharp increase, Sun did not deplete ex- 
isting reserves, but instead discovered 
and proved oil reserves at an approxi- 
mate rate of twice withdrawals. In the 
first seven months Sun completed drill- 
ing 210 wells, of which 134 were oil pro- 
ducers, 10 gas wells and 66 dry holes. 





Taps Montana Gas Resources 


SHELBY, Mont.—Husky Refining Co. 
has opened a new gas field on the Kick- 
ing Horse structure, eight miles northeast 
of the nearest production in the Kevin- 
Sunburst field. 

Initial production, still ungauged, is 
estimated at from 20 to 50 million feet 
daily. 
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Appointed to Research Post 
By General American 


NPN News Bureau 


CHICAGO—A former British army 
major of artillery, Thomas McLean 
Jasper, has been appointed technical and 
research director for the General Ameri- 
can Transportation Corp. The announce- 
ment was made by Lester Selig, presi- 
dent of the company, who said that Mr. 
Jasper’s work with General American 
will place emphasis on the most appro- 
priate use of materials, new and old, and 
their application in the construction 
work of the corporation. 

Mr. Jasper was previously associated 
with the A. E. Smith Corp., as director 
of research, a position he held tor 
eighteen years, and is well known in 
scientific circles for his work in research 
and testing of materials. He fs the author 
of numerous articles in technical pub- 
lications. 

He was born in Tregunnon, Cornwall, 
England, and his technical education was 
received at the Universities of Illinois 
and Wisconsin. He holds the academic 
degrees of Bachelor of Science and Master 
of Science and a professional degree in 
Civil Engineering from the University of 
Illinois. 
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With most petroleum products now going overseas in 
tankers, the Army has established can and drum manufac- 
turing plants in overseas theatres of operation. 
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NPN News Bureau 
CLEVELAND—Tankers now carry 
most of the petroleum products going 
overseas to our fighting men, the Jersey 
City Quartermaster Depot of the Army 
Service Forces, has announced. Millions 
of gallons of petroleum products earlier 
in the war were shipped in “blitz” cans, 
the five-gal. containers in which vital 
gasoline and other fuels and lubricants 
are delivered to vehicles at the front. 
Large quantities were also shipped in 55- 
gal. drums. From these the liquids had 
to be dispensed in the field either by 
hand pumps, engine-driven pumps, ©1 
gravity. 

After the Sicilian invasion, when the 
beachhead had been established, tankers 
were brought up a short distance off- 
shore and their cargoes pumped into 
quickly-erected, special portable tanks 
set up on shore. It was from this experi- 
ence that the Army determined that the 
use of “blitz” cans was wasteful, and 
thereafter a policy was adopted for ship- 
ping in bulk, that is, in tankers. 

Shipping capacity, the Army has 
learned is saved by bulk shipments of 
petroleum products in tankers, with steel 
for containers shipped flat from this 
country. 

As an example, army officers point out 
that ship tonnage required to transport 
the contents of a typical 100,000-barrel 
tanker load of gasoline in bulk and the 
steel for drums in which to fill this prod- 
uct is only approximately 55% of that re- 
quired to ship the same quantity of prod- 
uct filled in drums. Since about 65% of 
the total tonnage of military supplies 
shipped overseas is petroleum products, 
the Army Service Forces officers say, the 
importance of this large saving in ship- 
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Tankers and Tanks Replace ‘Blitz’ Can 


As Means of Ocean Transport 


ping space is readily apparent. 

This saving has been accomplished 
the Army now reveals, by the manufac 
ture of many types and sizes of petro- 
leum containers in newly establishex 
overseas plants. Some of these plants pro 
duce 55 U. S. gallon drums; others pro 
duce 42 U. S. gallon barrels (36 imperia 
gallons, a popular size with the British ) 
Also being manufactured overseas art 
round 5-gallon cans, 5-gallon flat “blitz’ 
cans, and others. 

The “blitz” can is the rectangular 5 
gallon can which may be seen strapped 
on any Army truck or jeep. It is our 
Army’s version of the German or British 
“jerrican,” which was originally devel 
oped by the Germans and has been copied 
by the British. In order to more clearly 
distinguish between the German or British 
type and the American “blitz” can, thé 
American item is popularly known in cer- 
tain theatres where joint operations ar« 
in progress as the “Ameri-can.” 

The army has now officially released 
the information that some half dozen or 
more plants are now in operation, and 
that additional plants will be set up at 
other locations. 

Some of these plants in operation are 
owned and operated by the United States 
Army. Others are owned by the Army, 
but operated by the British. Still others 
are U. S. Army-owned and operated by 
commercial organizations, and still others 
are owned and operated by commercial! 
organizations for the Army. 

Wherever possible, the plants which 
are operated by the Army utilize native 
labor when it is available. Very few 
soldiers are used for the fabrication ol 
containers, Army officers state. However, 








millions of gallons of petroleum products were shipped i: 
cans and 55-gallon drums. Shown above is the Tide Water 
Associated Oil Co.'s tanker “Samuel Q. Brown” 
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since native labor is not always available, 
the Quartermaster Corps has set up a 
table of organization for a new unit. This 
will be known as the Quartermaster 
Large Drum Manufacturing Co., to oper- 
ate can and drum plants wherever neces- 
sary. 

As yet, official Army information re- 
veals, no separate organization has been 
set up to make smaller containers. Soldiers 
whose civilian experience lends itself to 
such an operation are working with some 
such units. The Large Drum Co. is 
manned and equipped to manufacture 
55-gallon gasoline drums, and when oper- 
ating at full capacity, it can manufacture 
2,800 such drums every day. 

In addition to the Army-operated plants, 
English can manufacturing plants are 
now, and were, for some months prior to 
the invasion of France, furnishing a ma- 
jority of the containers necessary for all 
troops in England, and participating in 
the invasion. 

It is also learned from the United States 
Rubber Co. that portable synthetic rub- 
ber tanks are now being used extensively 
in combat areas for both the transporta- 
tion and storage of gasoline, oil and aro- 
matic fuels. 


Rubber Tanks Efficient 


These huge collapsible tanks, the gov- 
ernment approved report from U. S. 
Rubber Co. states, can be set up or taken 
down very quickly and can be shipped 
in small space, thus improving overseas 
shipping. Before their use, steel tanks were 
needed for storing or transporting gaso- 
line. 

The tanks for transporting fuel are 
made with a 750-gallon capacity, to be 
carried on a standard 2% ton truck, and 
with 2700-gallon capacity, three such 
tanks being carried on one railroad flat 
car. 

The storage tanks, used for advance 
combat or reserve supply back of the 
lines, will hold either 1,000 or 3,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline. 

The collapsible fuel tanks are made 
of mildew-proofed ‘fabric coated with 
two types of synthetic rubber, one with 
a low diffusion rate, and the other with 
high adhesive qualities. Tanks must with- 
stand heat up to 165 degrees F. and cold 
to zero, since they are being used in 
South Pacific operations as well as in 
Africa and Italy, the report reveals. They 
can be repaired in the field as easily and 
speedily as a tire’s inner tube, the manu- 
facturer says. 





Oil Line Supplies Water 


PORT ISABEL, Tex.—The new 34- 
mile pipeline of the Pan-American Oil] 
Co. is pumping oil now after spending 
the first weeks of its existence alleviating 
a serious water shortage in this Rio 
Grande Valley town. 

With the Rio Grande down to a mere 
trickle, Port Isabel prevailed on the oil 
company to use the newly completed line 
from the Willamar field in Willacy Coun- 
ty to pump in water from Bayview to the 
city’s reservoir. 
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Justice Dept. Links Pipeline Companies To Suit 
Charging Railroads with Collusion on Rates 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—The charge that a 


number of railroads, by conspiring with 
major oil companies owning and operat- 
ing common carrier pipelines, have fixed 
arbitrary and noncompetitive rates for 
transportation of crude and products by 
rail and pipeline figured prominently in 
a complaint filed this week by the De- 
partment of Justice in the U. S. District 
Court at Lincoln, Neb. 

The complaint, filed against the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, officers 
and members of its board of directors, 
the Western Assn. of Railway Execu- 
tives; J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc.; Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co.; 47 railroads and their chief 
executives, and 31 other individuals, 
charge that a combination of private 
financial, industrial, and railroad inter- 
ests have acted collusively to maintain 
non-competitive rates for transportation 
and to prevent and retard improvements 
in services and facilities of railroads for 
the western part of the U. S. 

Attorney General Biddle, who an- 
nounced filing of the complaint, said the 
suit is under the Sherman Antitrust Act, 
which applies to railroads, even though 
many aspects of their business are sub- 
ject to regulation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Offenses Charged 


“The Antitrust Division for some time 
has been conducting an_ investigation 
into certain practices of the defendant 
railroads,” Mr. Biddle said. “Among the 
practices investigated,” he added, “were 
the methods and machinery for making 
rates. It was found that most rates were 
fixed by the defendants through private 
agreements which the department now 
charges are illegal and collusive. 

“It is the department’s position that 
there is no justification in the Interstate 


Commerce Act for the practices charged 
in the complaint. The Interstate Com- 
merce Act does not authorize competing 
carriers to agree on the rates to be filed. 
Indeed, under that Act it is the duty of 
each carrier to initiate its own rates. This 
case raises no question as to the right of 
connecting carriers to agree on joint 
through rates in accordance with the In- 
terstate Commerce Act.” 


In a list of 48 offenses charged by the 
Justice Department against the defend- 
ants, three separate points were set out 
involving transportation of crude and 
products. They were presented as fol- 
lows: 


“40. The defendants, in carrying out 
the aforesaid offenses, and as a means of 
effectuating the same, entered into an 
agreement with those major oil com- 
panies which own and operate common 
carrier pipelines for the transportation of 
petroleum products, that the said pipe- 
line owners maintain pipeline rates at 
the same level as the rail rates from the 
same points of origin to the same points 
of destination, thus protecting the high 
long-haul rail rates which have been and 
are maintained by the defendant rail- 
roads for the movement of petroleum 
products from refining centers in Okla- 
homa and Texas to consuming centers 
in the western part of the United States; 
that the said pipeline owners require 
shippers over the pipelines to tender for 
movement quantities of petroleum prod- 
ucts greatly in excess of tank car ca- 
pacities for rail movements; and that the 
defendant railroads reduce rates on short- 
haul rail mevements from the refineries, 
pipeline terminals and water terminals 
of said major oil companies. As _ part 
of the said agreement and arrangement, 
the oil companies, notably the Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana) have agreed to 





Rail Hauls to East Dip Toward 600,000 b/d 


WASHINGTON—Tank car hauls of crude products to the East Coast con- 
tinued to sag during the week ended Aug. 19, compared with 653,789 b/d the 


previous week, PAW reported this week. 


Aetna 24 Crown 
Allied 62 Daugherty 
American Bitumuls 11 Derby Oil 
Amsco 170 Drake 
Arkansas Fuel J Eastern 


Companies loaded 20,053 cars as follows:— 
Pp 


5 Primrose 21 
49 Pure 184 
31 Republic 61 

4 Richfield 185 
78 Rock Island 5 


Ashland Refining 138 


Asiatic Refining 

Associated 

Atlantic Refining 

Aurora 

James B. Berry Sons 

Cantelou 

Canton 

Chalmette 

Cities Service Oil Co. 

Cities Service Refining 
Corp. 

Coastal 

Continental 

Cooperative G. L. F. 
Farm Supplies, Inc. 

Cooperative Refining 

Cosden 


Elk Refining 

Freedom Oil 

Globe 

Gulf 

Hartol 

Hess, Inc. 

Hutex ; 

Jenny Mfg, Co. 

Libby 

Midwest 

Ohio Oil 

Pacific 

Pan American 

Pana 

Petroleum Heat 
Power 

Petrol 

Phillips 

Premier 


34 Roosevelt Oil 12 


8 
34 
1567 
17 
12 
3 

R« 
8 
36 
42 
104 
1489 
8 


18 
] 
84 
1 


Root 

Royal Petroleum 
Shell 

Sinclair 
Socony-Vacuum 
Southland 

S. O. California 
S. O. Indiana 
S. O. Kentucky 
S. O. New Jersey 
S. O. Ohio 

Sun 

Talco 

Texaco 

Tide Water 
Tiona 

Triangle 

United 


98 
53 
874 
215 
2192 
4 

1 
745 
55 
4102 
267 
2069 
80 
1344 
571 
2 
6 
28 
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If you operate in States where 
multiple-axle units permit in- 
creased gallonage, that’s a mighty 
good reason why you should own 
Tank-Trailers with tandem axles. 


And when you select a Tandem- 
Axle Tank-Trailer to do your haul- 
ing job, it is sound business to 
remember that there is no substi- 





tute for experience in designing 
and building this particular type 
of equipment. 














Long before anyone heard about 
Fruehauf tandem-axle undercon- 
structions for Tank-Trailers, we 





were building this type of unit for 
almost every other conceivable 
hauling job—including logging, 
mining, steel hauling and similar 
grueling work where fool-proof 
design and trouble-free service 
mean everything to the operator. 


Application of this broad experi- 
ence to the design and construc- 
tion of tandem-axle Tank-Trailers 
resulted in a unit which met the 
approval of operators so satisfac- 
torily that, today, there are more 
Fruehauf Tandem-Axle Tank-Trail- 
ers on the road, in civilian use, than 
any other make. 


BELOW—5000-gallon streamline tandem gasoline transport 
designed to permit greater payloads with minimum weight. 










World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER 
COMPANY e¢ DETROIT 


Service in Principal Cities 
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FEATURES 


Fruehauf’s suspension absorbs 
road stresses and strains—pro- 
tects tank from twists. 


The underconstruction is such 
that all 4 tires maintain con- 
stant road contact at all times 
regardless of load distribution. 


Smooth, equal braking on all 
4 wheels eliminates jumping 
and chattering. 


Chrome-Molybdenum forged I- 
beam axles save weight with- 
out sacrificing strength. 


Four rubber-mounted radius 
rods insure positive axle align- 
ment at all times. One adjust- 
able radius rod assures perfect 
alignment originally — makes 
possible speedy, accurate re. 
alignment in case of accident. 


AUF TRAILERS 
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support and have supported the defend- 
ant railroads in applications for increases 
of long-haul rail rates. 


“41. By agreement with the defend- 
ants, proportional pipeline rates, pub- 
lished or caused to be published by said 
pipeline companies from their various re- 
ceiving stations to their several terminals 
on traffic which is shipped beyond their 
terminals by rail, are so constructed that 
the addition thereto of the local rail rates 
from the pipeline terminals to the ulti- 
mate destinations equals the through rail 
rates from the ‘points of origin to such 
destinations. 


“The said pipeline owners by agree- 
ment published or caused to be pub- 
lished joint pipeline rates constructed on 
the same rail equalization basis as the 
individual rates of the pipeline com- 
panies and also the proportional rates to 
the various terminals on each other’s 
lines. The said pipeline owners and de- 
fendant railroads have not established 
any joint through rail-and-pipeline rates. 
The public served by said common car- 
rier pipelines was and is deprived of the 
inherent benefits of such low-cost trans- 
portation. 


“42. The defendants in 1939 and 
1940 held a series of meetings in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and St. Louis, Missouri, at 
which it was agreed that defendants 
Rock Island and Missouri Pacific should 
not be permitted to make effective so- 
called 40-car or train-load rates from 
the oil producing areas to Chicago, IIli- 
nois, and Minneapolis, Minnesota. Lower 
rates on train-load movement of tank 
cars of petroleum products from the oil 
fields of Texas and Oklahoma to the con- 
suming areas adjacent to and northwest 
of Chicago, Illinois, were petitioned by 
independent refiners and petroleum 
shippers. This application was opposed 
by said pipeline owners at a meeting of 
defendant railroads in April, 1939. 


“Subsequently, 31 independent refin- 
ers petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for reduction in the one- 
car rate for shipment from producing 
areas to various points located in the mid- 
western states. Prior to the hearing be- 
fore the said Commission, defendant 
Missouri Pacific gave notice of intention 
to reduce rates and to institute train- 
load rates on petroleum products. In 
April, 1940, defendant Rock Island also 
announced its intention of establishing 
such rates. At a meeting of defendants 
in Chicago the latter part of April, 1940, 
at which representatives of said pipeline 
owners were present, said defendants re- 
fused to permit any western railroad to 
reduce petroleum rates.” 


The complaint also charged that the 
defendants have retarded and suppressed 
the development and growth of the mo- 
tor carriers and other forms of transpor- 
tation competitive with the railroads in 
the western area. 


On the trucking angle, the complaint 
alleged that the defendants have (1) con 
spired with motor carriers and water 
carriers to bring motor and water carrie: 
rates up to the higher rail level; and (2) 
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have established an organization called 
the “Highway Department” within the 
Western Assn. of Railway Executives, 
the declared purpose of which is to “re- 
tard the development and growth of the 
trucking industry, particularly in the long- 
haul field, in the western part of the 
United States; and that this has been and 
is being accomplished by various meth- 
ods, including concerted action by the 
railroads to cause the enactment of state 
laws restricting the development of the 


trucking industry.” 

The complaint seeks the dissolution of 
the Assn. of American Railroads, and the 
Western Assn. of Railway Executives 
plus an injunction against all the de- 
fendants to prevent a revival or continu- 
ance of the “Agreement for Commission- 
er Plan,” the Western Commissioner, or 
the Committee of Directors, and the set- 
ting up of any similar plan to restrain 
trade and commerce in violation of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. 





OPA Gives Sign of Hope 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—First good sign in 
the heavy duty tire crisis developed over 
the weekend when OPA announced that 
a quota of 102,000 had been set for Sep- 
tember rationing compared with 85,000 
for August. 

The increase, OPA said, “will help, but 
will not entirely relieve the critical short- 
age of these tires. For several months 
allocations have been substantially below 
the minimum of 165,000 heavy truck 
tires that the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation estimates is needed each month 
to maintain commercial transportation. As 
a result, a large backlog of unfilled need 
has built up, and current quotas are not 
large enough to meet current demands, 
much less help relieve the accumulated 
backlogs.” 

OPA said that it expected that its local 
board emergency tire panels which were 
set up last month to process applications 
for heavy truck tires, would continue in 
operation for several months. Likewise, 
the carrier essentiality list, used as guide 
by these panels, will have to be con- 
tinued in use “until allocations increase 
substantially.” 

Principal changes from August quota 





Type of Tire 
Passenger and Motorcycle 


Quota Allocated Reserve 


in Heavy Duty Tire Crisis: 
Boosts Quota to 102,000, 


but Cuts Motorists 


were increase in heavy truck tires and a 
decrease in passenger car and motorcycl: 
tires from 1,950,000 to 1,600,000. Quotas 
of the other three types of tires are un 
changed from August: Light truck tires 
280,000; light tractor-implement tires 
55,000, and heavy tractor-implement, 
23,000. 
Stress Need of Recapping 


New figures, OPA said, underline con- 
tinued necessity for large-scale recapping 
The cut in passenger car and motorcycle 
tire quota will not mean any correspond- 
ing cut in eligibility, OPA said, but it 
does mean a still more difficult job for 
local ration boards in deciding who among 
the many applicants for new tires ar 
the most essential drivers. 

Even with much higher quotas in et- 
fect for July and August, boards have 
not been able to keep pace with demand. 
Reduced September quota of 1,600,000 
passenger type tires will give boards very 
little margin over current replacement 
needs with which to catch up on accumu- 
lated backlog of applications now stand- 
ing at about 1,000,000 tires. 

Following is tabulation of September 
quotas and reserves by types of tires, 
compared with July and August: 


Total Quota August Quota July Quota 


Grade 1 (new tires) 1,458,000 112,000 1,600,000 1,950,000 1,950,000 
Truck & Bus 
"om V0 and smaller 254,400 25,600 280,000 280,000 375,000 
Size 8.25 and larger 85,000 17,000 102,000 85,000 135,000 
Tractor-Implement 
Size 7.50 and smaller 41,400 13,600 55,000 55,000 60,000 
Size larger than 7.50 18,400 4,600 23,000 23,000 23,000 





SAE Speakers Will Emphasize 
Tractor Fuel Requirements 


Snecial to NPN 

CLEVELAND—Postwar fuel require- 
ments for tractors will be discussed by 
both oil industry and automotive author- 
ities at the National Tractor meeting of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Milwaukee, Sept. 13-14. 

A paper entitled “Fuel Requirements 
for Tractors” will be presented the first 
day by A. T. Colwell, Cleveland, vice 
president of Thompson Aircraft Products 
Co. This paper will be discussed by 
D. B. Bernard, Chicago, associate direc- 
tor of research, Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana, and by Earl Ginn, Continental 
Motors Corp. 


“The Application of Gasoline Injec- 
tion to Tractor Engines” is the subject 
of a paper to be presented the second 
day by H. O. Hill, American Bosc! 
Corp. Discussions will be given by R. kh 
Weldy, Ex-Cell-O Corp., and A. W. Pop: 
Jr., Waukesha Motor Co. There will 
also be a discussion by various authori 
ties on “Automotive Steels—Past, Pres 
ent and Future”’—from the Engineering 
Standpoint, by steel company and trac 
tor engine authorities. 

W. S. James, South Bend, chief eng 
neer Studebaker Corp., president of th: 
SAE, will talk on “Tractors of Tomor 
row” at the dinner Sept. 14 and Wheek 
MeMillen, editor in chief, Farm Journa! 
will speak on “Agriculture’s Postwar Op 
portunities”. 
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Shell’s Intensive Safety Program Reduces Accident Frequency 


Company’s Wood River Refinery Pulls Percentage Far Below 
National Average; Record Achieved Despite Expansion 


- NPN News Bureau 
CLEVELAND—In the face of pres- 


ent accident frequency for the refining in- 
dustry of 11.8 as reported by the U. S. 
Dept. of Labor, the Wood River, Ill. re- 
finery of Shell Oil Co., has completed a 
frequency record for the first - seven 
months of 1944 of 1.77, J. F. Goldsberry, 
Chief Engineer reports. 


This record, Mr. Goldsberry points 
out, is significant in view of the fact that 
the refinery has been greatly expanded 
and many new special units added since 




















More than 3,205,000 manhours without 

a single disabling injury is the record 

in back of this safety flag flying over 
Shell Oil Co.’s Wood River refinery 
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the beginning of the war. It is still more 
impressive when it is considered that 
during this period there has been a longer 
work week and frequent overtime, due 
to manpower shortage. 


Hundreds of new employes have been 
added, he said, some of whom are women, 
with little knowledge of the work re- 
quired. Other handicaps faced was the 
necessity for the use of older tools in 
maintenance and frequent substitution for 
critical materials. Add to these difficul- 
ties, Mr. Goldsberry said, the usual war- 
time conditions, such as_ distraction, 
worry, speed, and the necessity of maxi- 
mum production, and the achievement 
becomes remarkable. 


This safety record, which is one of 
many others hung up by the Wood River 
works, is attributed, by company execu- 
tives to a training program which involves 
teaching satety thinking and a religious 
application of safe working methods. 
Safety thinking and safe practices be- 
come a matter of salesmanship, these 
executives assert, which when accepted 
by the employes require only normal 
etlort to continue. 


Safety Must Start at Top 


But, company management warns, 
supervision must first become interested 
aud suld on safety, as experience has 
taught that unless safety thinking starts 
from the top, full benefits will not be 
reached on the way down. To accomplish 
this the old maxim “to increase interest, 
give a person something to do” was em- 
ployed. Accordingly, all supervisors are 
given an opportunity to lead meetings. 
In this manner it was soon discovered 
that there was an abundance of latent 
satety leadership which had never betore 
taken special interest in safety work. It 
was also found that this interest increased 
the more such leaders became involved in 
the work. 


The refinery safety department is com- 
posed of a staff safety chairman, head 
safety engineer and seven safety in- 
spectors. This organization assumes the 
responsibility for all safety instructions 
and sate working conditions throughout 
the plant. 


Active interest of staff members, Shell 
has found, also stimulates the work of the 
regular inspectors. These inspectors have 
been trained so that in promoting safety 
work they are able to obtain the coopera- 
tion of the foremen and employes. They 
are carefully chosen men of good per- 
sonality, who by nature are patient and 
cooperative. They understand that safety 
cannot be forced, but must be obtained 
through educating the employes to think 
and want to do a job safely whether an 
inspector is around or not. 


Fifty safety meetings are held each 
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month. All maintenance and construction 
employes attend meetings, which are of 
one hour’s duration. In some depart- 
ments where it is more convenient, small 
group sessions are held weekly. All em- 
ployes, with the exception of office 
workers, attend these meetings. 

These meetings are carefully planned. 
It is Shell’s experience that a poorly con- 
ducted or uninteresting meeting makes 
little impression on the employes. The 
leaders are selected from those who have 
the desire and possess the ability to lead 
meetings. These are chosen from the 
entire refinery staff in accordance with 
their ability. 

Safety thinking is stressed in all meet- 
ings. Near accidents in particular, are dis- 
cussed. The company has found that the 
interest of employes is easily held on such 
subjects. 

Shell has found that while suggestions 
should be requested at meetings, they 
should not be dwelt on for any length 
of time. They have found that the best 
way is to make an investigation first and 
then handle the problem personally with 
the individual who made the suggestion. 
All suggestions are disposed of as quickly 
as possible by means of a letter advising 
of their final disposition. 


Impressive Record 


Good housekeeping, the safety leaders 
say, plays a part in safety work, but is 
not allowed to consume too much time 
in the meetings. On the other hand, 
disabling injuries in the plant are thor- 
oughly aired along with action taken to 
prevent recurrence. The prime purpose 
ot the meeting, chief engineer Goldsberry 
says, is to promote the feeling among em- 
ployes that they have a duty in safety 
work and are, in a sense, all safety in- 
spectors. 

How well this constantly followed 
safety program works, even in some ot 
the “danger zones;” is indicated by the 
many departments which have hung up 
impressive safety records by working 
periods of several years without a single 
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disabling injury: 
years worked since last disabling injury ) 


Tool Room Attendants . . 20 
Cooling Water System .... . 20 
Lube Treating Heavy Oils . 18 
Blacksmiths ............ .. 18 
Shop Machinists ..... : 18 
Storehouse Attendants . 17 
OS ETE coca: ae 
Lead Burners ...... ye . Is 
Slop Recovery ........ 10 
ee, ee 9 
ee ee 9 
Loading and Unloading . 9 
Lubricating Laboratory 9 
|e 8 
Coke Disposal ........ 8 
Brickmasons ........... 7 
Lube Vacuum Stills ... 7 
ae a 
Lube Dewaxing ...... 6 
Laibe: Filters .......... 6 
Electricians .......... 6 
I 4 
| hea 3 


This refinery is one of the few plants 
in the petroleum industry in which the 
accident frequency has been lowered 
since the start of the war. In this period 
the refinery safety record has been ex- 
ceeded twice, and a total of 3,205,000 
man hours worked with only one dis- 
abling injury. Commenting on this, Chiet 
Engineer Goldsberry emphasized that 
the records are in no way influenced by 
injured employes returning to what is 
known as “light duty” to avoid disabling 
injuries. He said the refinery physician’s 
judgment is final in this respect. 

The safety organization at Shell’s Wood 
River refinery is a division of the Engi- 
neering Department, and consists in ad- 
dition to Mr. Goldsberry, Chief Engineer, 
of Ray A. Randels, Head Safety Engineer; 
A. T. Smith, J. S. Brien, G. L. Moorman, 
Jr., and C. A. Nicolet, Senior Inspectors, 
and E. S. Quillen, E. B. Wiley, Jr., and 
B. C. Cole, Inspectors. 





Frontier Refining Asks To Buy 
100-Octane Plant From U. S. 
Special to NPN 

DENVER—The Frontier Refining Co., 
controlled by Denver and Wyoming 
bankers and businessmen, is negotiating 
with the government for purchase of the 
Cheyenne 100-oct. plant. The plant, 
which cost $6,500,000, recently estab- 
lished a new national record for continu- 
ous operations. 

Officials said it was planned to con- 
solidate the two Frontier-operated refin- 
eries as a co-ordinated unit. 

Also under way is an engineering sur- 
vey to determine the practicability of 
converting part of the unit to black oil 
operations, utilizing abundant supplies 
of recently discovered black crude from 
the Big Horn Basin instead of dwindling 
reserves of green oil. W. R. Newman, 
vice-president in charge of manufacturing, 
is making a tour of plants engaged in 
black oil refining. 

President M. H. Rodbineau said the 
company would become actively engaged 
in the road oil and asphalt business if the 
conversion were deemed practical. 
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Tide Water's Automotive Laboratory at 
Aids in Testing Fuels for War Effort 





Avon 


Data and observer's room adjacent to the main engine room of Tide Water's new 
automotive laboratory. Here test personnel may view the testing equipment 
through double plate glass windows 


Special to NPN 
AVON—Planned several years ago and 


completed just prior to Pearl Harbor is 
the Research and Development Depart- 
ment Automotive Laboratory of the Asso- 
ciated Division of Tide Water Associated 
Oil Co., located at Avon, California. Its 
completion and operation was timely, 
since its facilities have been of great 
value in the development and testing of 
fuels and lubricants in connection with 
the war effort. 

In planning the Automotive Labora- 
tory of the Tide Water Associated Oil 
Co. a careful study was made of many 
existing automotive laboratories through- 
out the United States and an attempt 
made to incorporate certain novel fea- 
tures desirable for such an operation. 
The building architecturally may be de- 
scribed as modernistic and of the “black- 
out” type, being practically windowless 
save for the office area. The floor plan 
of the building at present forms an “L” 
the purpose of which is to allow for 


future expansion with the possibility of 
an additional wing to form a “U” shaped 
building. The present building covers a 
total area of 7400 square feet. 


In the general layout of the Automo- 
tive Laboratory every effort was made 
to control engine and exhaust noises as 
well as vibrations. In the main dynamo- 
meter engine room all engine bases and 
dynamometers are placed on concrete 
blocks in pits surrounded by resilient cork 
foundations, to isolate vibrations from 
each individual test unit. The main 
engine test room houses nine dynamo- 
meter sets. A special dynamometer test 
room is also available in the building 
for tests on engines which may require 
high surrounding air temperature or 
where it is desirable to place a special 
piece of test equipment and to confine 
engine noises to that particular area. 


The main engine room is provided 
with a separate ventilating and heating 
system and all air entering the room is 





A studio and dark room with complete photographic equipment in the Tide Water 
laboratory permits developing. enlarging, and photostatic work. Here is apparatus 
especially made to photograph various engine parts, such as pistons and oil 
filter elements 
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AUGUST 80, 


MORE POWER 





Sell this NEW Fighting 


CHAMPLIN 





AVIATION OIL 


@ Your farm customers want more power for the 
harvest. Champlin HI-V-I . . . the new fighting 
aviation motor oil will give it to them. 

Refined by a special new solvent process 
... from premium quality Mid-Continent crude 
oil... the finest obtainable . . . Champlin 
HI-V-I meets all specifications for Army & 
Navy aircraft. 


To meet these high specifications, Champlin 
HI-V-I must contain only a minimum of carbon, 
gum, and other sludge-forming elements. Natu- 
rally, this helps clean up tractor motors, reducing 
blow-by and giving freer valve action. There's 
less sticking of rings . . . less power loss . . . and 
more power for the harvest. 

Then, because of its high viscosity index, 
Champlin HI-V-I stands up and lubricates under 
extreme heat, long hours, and tough going. 

When you consider that outside of the Army and 
Navy, farmers are today’s largest purchasers of pe- 
troleum products... that they are doing everything 

















1944 


to make their hard-to-replace equipment last-out 
the duration . . . and they have plenty of money to 
spend... you'll realize at once the vast sales possi- 
bilities Champlin HI-V-I offers you. Particularly in 
view of the extensive Champlin advertising in lead- 
ing national and state farm papers. Of course, 
there’s the substantial urban market, too. 
Established jobbers are urged to write or wire to- 
day for full details, and price schedule on Champ- 
lin HI-V-I . . . the fighting aviation oil for hard- 


working motors on the ground . .. or in the sky. 
hampli 


Producers ... Refiners 
and Distributors of 


REFINING 
COMPANY 


Petroleum Products Since 1916 


ENID, OKLAHOMA 
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Slotted floors and trenches permit convenient installation of 
various types of equipment in this mechanical testing 


laboratory 


filtered. Walls and ceilings of all of 
the engine test rooms are acoustically 
treated to reduce the noise level of the 
engines and thus add to the comfort of 
operators and mechanics working on 
such equipment. Adjacent to the main 
engine room is a data or observer's 
room where test personnel may view 
the testing equipment through double 
plate glass windows. 


Two Types of Engines 

Testing equipment consists of test en- 
gines involving both gasoline and diesel 
type engine. Many of these engines are 
utilized for the evaluation of heavy 
duty oils in accordance with U. S. Army 
specification 2-104 B. Overhead trol- 
leys and chain blocks installed over dy- 
namometer units makes it possible to 
conveniently remove or install new test- 
ing engines and also enables raising of 
heads or blocks of engines for inspec- 
tion or other mechanical work which 
may be required. 

Between the main engine room and 
the remaining building is a heavy in- 
sulated noise barrier wall. The purpose 
of this heavy barrier wall is to pre- 
vent the transmission of engine noises to 
other sections of the building. Doors 
leading into the various engine rooms are 
specially sealed to prevent the trans- 
mission of noise to other rooms within 
the Automotive Laboratory building. 





A machine shop equpped with lathe, 
drill press, grinder and valve _ refacer 
is located adjacent to the main engine 
testing room and permits the mainte- 
nance of automotive test equipment. 
A complete set of hand tools and pre- 
cision measuring instruments rounds out 
the equipment of the machine shop. 

Adjacent to the machine shop is a 
storage toom for instruments, engines 
and spare parts. Another general storage 
room is provided adjoining the main en- 
gine room for the storage of various 
samples of petroleum products under 
test as well as used engine parts which 
are filed for reference. 


Fuels Stored Elsewhere 

Fuels used in the various test engines 
are stored outdoors in five hundred gal- 
lon tanks with weighing equipment 
suitable to measure fuel consumption for 
any particular test engine. 

Engine exhaust lines are carried over- 
head to the outer section of the build- 
ing and discharged into a large concrete 
pit which serves to muffle engine noises. 
Back pressure of the exhaust system is 
eliminated by the injection of steam 
through an 18-inch vertical Venturi ex- 
haust shack. Cooling water for the vari 
ous test engines is circulated through 
a closed system of tubular heat ex- 
changers to prevent the formation of 
scale in engine jackets. 


A section of dynamometer room where engines may be tested 
unde special conditions in which prevail high surrounding 


air temperatures 


Because of the need for photography 
in Autemotive Laboratory testing, the 
building also contains a studio and dark 
room with complete photographic equip- 
ment, permitting developing, enlarging 
and photostating work as may be re- 
quired. Special apparatus has been 
constructed to photograph various en- 
gine parts, such as pistons and oil filter 
elements. 

One room in the Automotive Labora- 
tory building is used as a mechanical 
testing laboratory. Slotted floors and 
trenches permit convenient installation 
of various types of equipment and also 
provide for various services used in 
connection with the operation of mis- 
cellaneous mechanical equipment. The 
mechanical testing laboratory equipment 
consists of various axtreme pressure 
testing machines, test bearings and other 
grease testing equipment used in the 
development of specialized products. 
This room is likewise acoustically treat- 
ed and has fluorescent lights throughout. 


Place Made for Dynamometer 

Since road testing, at least prior to 
the war, represented an important ac- 
tivity in automotive petroleum research 
work, a section of the building has been 
allotted for the installation of a flush 
floor mounted chassis dynamometer. In 
addition, this garage area also includes 
a pit which has been designed to per- 
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Exterior view of Tide Water Associated Oil Co.’s Avon, Calif., automotive laboratory. It incorporates novel features desir- 
able for such an operation gained from careful study of many existing laboratories throughout the country. It covers 
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a total area of 7400 square feet 
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mit working on the under and top side 
of a car simultaneously. 

Special lights are provided in the pit 
which give excellent illumination dur- 
ing the removal of crankcases or other 
parts of the underside of a car. Three 
push-button operated motor driven roll- 
ing doors are provided in the garage 
irea to permit entrance of the vehicles 
which may be under test or examination. 
In addition to fuel testing a large num- 
ber of test cars are frequently disman- 
tled for general examination after op- 
erating on certain types of petroleum 
products. 

The front section of the Automotive 
Laboratory embraces chiefly the office 
irea. In this section there are four of- 
fices with acoustically treated ceilings 
ind fluorescent lighting. These offices 
provide for test engineers and clerical 
staff. A large exhibit or conference 
room is provided where various 
subjects of interest may b2 on display 
or where motion pictures or slides may 
be used to view subjects on an enlarged 
screen. 


also 





Separate Agreement Ordered 
For Tide Water Guards 


NPN News Burea1 

NEW YORK—Tide Water Associated 
Oil Co., Bayonne, N. J., and the Em- 
ployes Association, Inc., unaffiliated union, 
were directed by the National War Labor 
Board on August 18, to negotiate a 
separate collective bargaining agreement 
covering armed guards, in accordance 
with the Board’s decision in the Brewster 
Aeronautical Corp. case. 

The national board unanimously sup- 
plemented a directive order of the Second 
Regional WLB at New York in this de- 
cision. 

The regional board had directed the 
exclusion of administrative employes and 
armed guards from the agreement cover- 
ing production and maintenance em- 
ployes without reference to a separate 
agreement for the armed guards, who, 
the union contends, have been a part of 
the bargaining unit for 22 years. The 
representing 1,600 employes in 
the company’s refinery at Bayonne, is 
negotiating its first contract, although it 
has been recognized by the company for 
more than 20 years. 

The board’s complete order is listed 

case No. 111-2438-D. 


union, 





93 Bulk Plants 
In District 5 


Closed 


Special to NPN 


LOS ANGELES—As of August 1, 
1944, the Distribution and Marketing 
Committee of District 5, reported 93 
bulk plants closed, an increase of two 
since July 1. This compares with 75 


Y 


plants closed on June 1, 1943, the near- 
est comparable date reported. 
service stations reported as closed in 


Dist. 5 on Aug. 1 totaled 5,386. This 


npares with 5,260 closed on July 1. 
On; June 1, 1943, 5,597 stations were re- 
ported as closed. 


GUST 30, 


1944 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Company Places New Refinery 


PAULSBORO, N. J.—The first refin- 
ery east of Rocky Mountains to use the 
“bead” catalyst in manufacturing high 
octane gasoline was placed in operation 
here last week by the Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., Inc. 

The new equipment on the Socony 
900-acre refinery will make thousands of 
gallons of aviation gasoline daily with a 
rating of 100 octane plus. The unit 
covers an area of a city block and is as 
high as a 23-story office building. 
Ground was broken in September, 1943. 
It completes Socony-Vacuum’s nation- 
wide construction program for the manu- 
facture of 100 octane gasoline. 

William F. Burt, director and chair- 
man of the manufacturing committee, 
said that his company has spent more 
than $100,000,000 since 1935 in con- 
structing new refinery equipment for it- 
self and affiliates—the Magnolia Petro- 
leum Co. of Dallas and the General 
Petroleum Corp. of Los Angeles—all de- 
voted to manufacturing high octane gaso- 
line. 

“Half of this amount has been spent 
since Pearl Harbor,” Mr. Burt said. “This 
new unit at Paulsboro is the last on 
Socony-Vacuum’s war building program. 
After the war, these facilities, which are 
now being operated exclusively f6r manu- 


_In Operation; Uses "Bead" Catalyst Method 


facturing maximum quantities of 100 
octane aviation gasoline, will be adapted 
for making vastly improved gasoline for 
automobiles.” 

Governmental secrecy bars disclosure 
of the details concerning the composition 
and manufacture of the new bead cata- 
lyst, developed by Socony-Vacuum dur- 
ing the last two years. The company 
has announced, however, that fuel made 
by using the new catalyst will increase 
the potential power output of aircraft 
engines by from 13 to 35 per cent, de- 
pending on the charging stock used. 

Under comparable conditions, yields 
of aviation gasoline base stock from given 
crudes can be increased by from 13 to 
30 per cent. The beads are in constant 
flow through the reactor and are con- 
tinuously regenerated in a thermofor kiln, 
enabling them to be used an unlimited 
number of times. 

Socony-Vacuum has made available to 
other oil companies the use of its TCC 
process and bead catalyst in making high 
octane gasoline. Twelve other oil com- 
panies in the United States use the proc- 
ess. The catalyst consists of translucent, 
spherical particles, resembling small glass 
beads. They are extremely rugged, are 
resistant to wear and have shown ex- 
ceptional catalytic activity. 





Heavy Fuel Oil Production 
Worries Midwest Refiners 
NPN News Bureau 

CHICAGO—Over production of heavy 
fuel oil in view of its restricted use 
through rationing and past conversions 
to coal has most Midwestern refiners 
worried and appeals for relief have been 
made to both PAW and OPA to step up 
reconversions to oil from coal and relax 
or remove rationing entirely. Surplus 
stocks of No. 6 especially are crowding 
ail available storage at refineries and is 
threatening to force a reduction in crude 
runs to stills because of lack of storage 
to handle the residual. 

The refiners give a variety of reasons 
for the surplus of heavy fuel oil which 
has been accumulating rapidly during 
the past 30 days, and most of them feei 
the crowded storage condition will con- 
tinue fairly permanent unless consump- 
tion is permitted to step up by easing re- 
strictions. Use of more gas in the sum- 
mer by heavy industries has temporarily 
reduced the consumption of heavy oil, the 
refiners say, and some relief is antici- 
pated with the first fall cold snap; how- 
ever, this will be more than offset by the 
increasing number of war plants closing 
down for reconversion to manufacture of 
civilian goods. 

Other reasons given are volume pro- 
duction of aviation and other high octane 
military gasolines with increasing quanti- 
ties of heavy fuel as a by-product; refiners 
have been making but little coke during 
past two years; recent gravity basis of 
pricing by OPA which permitted a bet- 






ter price for lighter grades making pro- 
duction attractive; greatly increased re- 
finery runs to make all needed war prod- 
ucts and supply essential civilian gaso- 
line; shortage of tank cars in some in- 
stances to handle shipments. However, 
refiners report a very noticeable falling 
off of demand from Dist. 1 buyers. 





Cleaning Fluid for Turbines 
Developed by Shell Oil 
NPN News Bureau 

CLEVELAND—A new solvent clean- 
ing fluid for turbines has been developed 
by Shell Oil Co., Inc. With its use, it 
is stated, the amount of manual clean- 
ing required is reduced and consequently 
the amount of turbine equipment which 
must be dismantled. 

In its application, the lubricating oil 
system is filled to approximately 50% 
of capacity with the cleaner. The cleaner 
is heated to about 150 F. and circulated 
through the system and filtered during 
the operation if necessary. It can be 
used with both stationary marine turbines. 
in describing the product the company 
states: 

“In addition to a high natural solvency 
which aids in removing sludge, lacquers 
and other products of oil deterioration, 
the cleaner contains a powerful de- 
hydrant for breaking up oil-in-water 
emulsions. As the cleaner, by its hy- 
draulic action, removes loose rust and 
other solid matter from the system, an 
effective rust inhibitor protects freshly 
exposed metal surfaces as they are 
cleaned.” 
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Automotive Industries Ready Production Plan 


To Meet Big Postwar Farm Equipment Market 


By A. H. Allen 
NPN Special Correspondent 


DETROIT—One of the juiciest post- 
war markets which automotive and al- 
lied industries are envisioning at the 
moment is the farm equipment and farm 
implement field, both in this country and 
abroad. Plans are already being drawn 
up for active development of this trade, 
particularly in South America. 

The Harry Ferguson Co., affiliated 
with the Ford Motor Co. in the produc- 
tion and marketing of the Ferguson 
tractor and implement line (originally 
Ferguson-Sherman) is beaming its ad- 
vertising farmwards and even has an 
eye on the possibility of setting up a 
production organization in the vast Wil- 
low Run bomber plant when the Lib- 
erators’ day is done. 

Obviously considerable retooling would 
be necessary and it is not likely all of 
the plant’s expanse would be needed, no 
matter how high production levels might 
be set. At any rate, the move would per- 
mit withdrawal from the Ford Rouge 
plant in the interests of providing more 
automotive room there, and would per- 
mit a nice consolidation and expansion 
of tractor and implement production 
under one roof. 

The Ferguson tractors have been in 
production right along and current out- 
put is several hundred monthly. Mean- 
while, the sales organization is being 


Soldier Finds Novel Use for 
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expanded and efforts made to bolster 
South American representation. 

The latter half of the original Fergu- 
son-Sherman combination in _ recent 
months has been spending some time 
at the Graham-Paige plant in Detroit, 
recently consolidated with the Warren 
City Mfg. Co., Warren, O., under the 
aegis of Joseph W. Frazer who is now 
serving as chairman of the board of the 
combined companies. His postwar plans 
include a new Graham automobile and 
quite likely, in view of the Sherman af- 
filiation, a new farm tractor and imple- 
ment line. 

Graham several years ago built a novel 
type of farm tractor but it never got 
very far or met any overwhelming ac- 
ceptance. Graham spokesmen disclaim 
any official connection with Sherman but 
admit that he has been at the plant in 
a consulting capacity. 

There will be some more moves 
among builders of automotive equipment 
in the direction of the farm equipment 
supply trade. Straws in the wind include 
the proposed merger of Cleveland Tractor 
Co. and Oliver Farm Equipment Co., 
and the reshuffling of the foreign trade 
sales organization of International Har- 
vester Co. Further, the announcement 
has been made that Willys has placed a 
contract with American Central Mfg. Co. 
in Connersville, Ind., for 25,000 postwar 
jeep bodies for a redesigned version of 
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In this case, expediency, not necessity, is the mother of invention. Pvt. M. Mederak, 
of Kitchener, Ontario, is shown taking a quiet nap in a Normandy wheat field. 
His pillow? A gasoline can 
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the jeep to be offered to farmers, It wil! 
incorporate a number of modification 
which better adapt it to farm operatio: 
(and doubtless better adapt the price t 
farmers’ pocketbooks). These change 
probably will include elimination of th: 
dual drive on front and rear axles ir 
favor of a single front or rear drive. 
Many believe the jeep will find 

multitude of postwar civilian uses, bot! 
in the utility and pleasure classifications 
Something like half a million of then 
are now scattered over the face of th 
globe in military service, doing ever; 
thing from transporting welding genera 
tors to starting stalled airplane propeller: 
It is the fervent hope of the builde: 
that not too many of them will eve 
return to the U. S. to clutter up the used 
jeep market, and it is likely this hope wil! 
be realized. 


Postwar Jeep Market 


However, seasoned automotive ob- 
servers still maintain that the America: 
public will never take to the small car, 
no matter how much glamor has been 
draped around it, So it remains to be 
seen how far Willys will go in the post- 
war civilian jeep market. It is reported 
the company is planning to build 40,000 
of them in the first year after production 
starts. Most if not all of them will be 
built specifically for the farm market. 


So with the motor industry moving 
toward becoming the “farmers” friend”, 
it would appear only reasonable for the 
oil and service industries to follow suit 
and begin the study of such questions 
as to how best to provide fuels, lubri- 
cants and maintenance service to farm 
vehicles and implements. For a mo- 
torized manure spreader is of small value 
to the farmer if he is not fully informed 
on how to keep it fueled, lubricated and 
serviced, 









Successors Named as King 
Quits Committee Posts 


NPN News Bureau 

CHICAGO—Resignation of John D. 
King as executive secretary of both the 
Dist. 2 refining committee and the joint 
barge subcommittee for Dists. 1, 2 and 3, 
was announced Aug. 25. After two and 
one-half years with the petroleum in- 
dustry committees, Mr. King left Aug 
15 to join Cities Service Oil Co., as coun- 
sel for the marketing division, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

Succeeding him as secretary of the 
joint barge subcommittee is W. D 
Baskett, Jr., Allied Oil Co., Inc., of Cleve- 
land, who will also continue his present 
position as executive secretary for t! 
joint Great Lakes-New York State Bar 
Canal subcommittee for Dists. 1 and 

L. T. Weger, Ohio Oil Co., has be: 
named acting executive secretary of t!« 
refining committee for Dist. 2 until 


permanent appointment is made and wi!) 
continue as vice-chairman of the cru: 
oil supply subcommittee of the Dist. 
general committee. 
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SeeED and aACCHYACY in measuring petro- 


without petroleum meters— good ones. 


value 


ormed In no other meter for tank, truck, and Smith Truck Meter Model T-15 


d and ‘ ; 
bulk plant service Can you get the simple, — easy to install and service. Guaranteed accuracy 


time-tested method of positive displacement within 1/10 of 1% throughout operating range. Avail- 
offered by the exclusive rotary principle of able, as are all other Smith Meters, on priority. 


Smith Meters. 


Bureau 
in D 
th the bination of fast flow and guaranteed accuracy 
> joint 


This principle provides an unequaled com- 


your trucks —and on the fill stems in your bulk 

and 3 that stays accurate. , 

and 3 J plant. The only meter that can duplicate the 
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Industry Faces Crucial Postwar Test 


John R. Suman, 
Will Require Abolition of 


NPN News Bureau 

CLEVELAND — American economy 
will face its severest test in the postwar 
era, in the opinion of John R. Suman, 
vice president of the Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co., and in order to adequately 
meet the problems involved, the economic 
policies of both government and business 
must be based not on moral judgment 
but on common sense. 

Mr. Suman expressed this opinion in 
an address at the last Division of Pro- 
duction API meeting at Houston. He 
declared that the people of the United 
States are searching for a_ productive 
system that will give them the greatest 
material welfare and that in order to 
hold public favor, private enterprise 
must continue to demonstrate, as in the 
past, that it offers far greater advantages 
for the people than any other system. 
In his address Mr. Suman placed the 
postwar era under a microscope and re- 
lentlessly revealed some of the severe 
circumstances which industry and_busi- 
ness must overcome. His address, in part, 
follows: 

“The petroleum industry, in common 
with all American business, faces a 
serious readjustment in the postwar per- 
iod. The problems incident to that re- 
adjustment are to some extent peculiar 
to petroleum, but to a much greater 
degree they are common to all industry 
in this country. It is sometimes said that 
the adjustment in petroleum operatious 
after the war will be relatively simple, 
because the same facilities that manu- 
facture 100 octane gasoline and other 
war products can be used later to meet 
civilian demands. 


Matter Is Simplified 


“Such a statement oversimplifies the 
the matter and does not present the 
industry’s problems in proper perspec- 
tive. The purpose of this analysis is to 
indicate briefly the postwar problems 
peculiar to the oil industry and then to 
view these problems in their broad rela- 
tionship to the functioning of our eco- 
nomic system as a whole. 

“It is a well-known fact that the 
United States in normal times accounted 
for about two-thirds of the world’s petro- 
leum consumption. It was necessary 
for the petroleum industry to operate at 
such a high level in peacetime that the 
necessity or ability to expand even further 
during war might have been questioned 
in 1939. In the first place, the tre- 
mendous growth in military demands for 
petroleum was not visualized at that 
time, and in the second place, there was 
reason to believe that increased demands 
might be met through restriction of civil- 
ian consumption rather than by larger 
production. Actual developments of the 
war have imposed demands on the petro- 
leum industry that are beyond any ex- 
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cept the wildest expectations of the early 
war period. 

“It has recently been stated that mili- 
tary requirements for petroleum products 
trom the United States exceed 1,200,000 
barrels daily. This is approximately equa! 
to the increase that has occurred in 
crude oil production and refining since 
1939. In spite of the high level of peace- 
time operations, it has been necessary for 
the petroleum industry to increase its 
operations nearly one-third since 1939 in 
order to oil the machines of war. The 
military requirements for oil in the past 
few years have been so great as to make 
the demand of World War I appear in- 
significant, even though it was often 
said that oil was a major factor in the 
victory of the Allies in that war. In the 
face of the tremendous military require- 
ments, the fact that the industry has met 
all these demands is a matter for great 
satisfaction. 


Supplies Different Products 


“The war has required the industry to 
supply a vastly different type of products 
as well as a much larger quantity. The 
outstanding new products are toluene 
for explosives and 100 octane aviation 
gasoline. In the great raids on Europe 
the past few months, it is estimated that 
three out of every four bombs owe their 
power to toluene made from petroleum 
by chemical synthesis. The expansion of 
100 octane aviation gasoline has been 
equally important. Even at the end of 
1941, the U. S. was producing only about 
45,000 barrels daily of 100 octane gaso- 
line. Ofticials of the PAW have recently 
stated that this production will soon 
reach 500,000 barrels daily, a ten-fold 
gain in the short period of less than 
three years. In order to reailze this pro- 
duction miracle, it has been necessary to 
build new facilities involving the invest- 
ment of about one billion dollars. It is 
remarkable that only about 25 per cent 
of this investment represents Government 
funds. The petroleum industry probably 
has the lowest ratio of Government funds 
in facilities for war products of any 
major industry. This in itself indicates 
that the industry expects to find a post- 
war use for catalytic cracking and other 
units built to increase the manufacture 
of 100 octane gasoline. 

“It is inevitable that there will be a 
sharp decline in military demands for 
petroleum products after the war in 
Europe .ends and again when final vic- 
tory in the Pacific is realized. The ex- 
tent of the decrease will depend, in part, 
upon what obligations this country may 
undertake to maintain peace and security 
in the postwar world. As an offset to 
the declining military demands, there will 
be much greater use by civilians, partic- 
ularly of gasoline. The general opinion 
in the industry is that the net result of 


these two forces will call for a substantial 
downward readjustment in domestic op- 
erations. It is quite probable that during 
the transition period immediately follow- 
ing the conclusion of the war, the de- 
mand for domestic crude may well 
decline below 4,000,000 barrels daily, 
representing about 15 per cent change 
from the wartime peak. 

“The postwar decline in demand will 
create, at least temporarily, surplus 
capacity for producing, refining, and trans- 
porting oil. A readjustment of about 600,- 
000 barrels daily in crude oil production 
may not appear serious percentagewise, 
but it will be exceedingly difficult if the 
full burden of such change is thrown upon 
a few states that follow sound conserva- 
tion practices, while all others continue 
to produce at or above the maximum 
efficient rates. A similar adjustment in 
refinery operations will mean operation 
at partial capacity in some cases and 
shutting down of less efficient units that 
are unable to compete with new equip- 
ment. With less crude and products to 
transport, many of the tankers and barges 
built during the war will be idle and 
some of the pipelines may have to op- 
erate at partial capacity or shut down. 
Since two large new pipelines and many 
tankers have been built with Government 
funds, the disposition of these facilities 
and their influence on the industry will 
depend on Government policy. 

“All forecasts of the demand for petro- 
leum products after the war necessarily 
involve assumption as to the general level 
of business conditions in this country. 
There will be an inevitable tendency for 
the petroleum industry to follow the 
trend of all business, whether that trend 
is favorable or unfavorable. The petro- 
leum industry is in the position of know- 
ing that it can handle its own special 
postwar difficulties, but of not knowing 
what solution will be worked out for the 
problems common to all industry. In the 
answer to the general postwar situation 
lies the key to the future outlook for the 
petroleum industry and all other privat 
enterprise. 


General Postwar Problem 


“There has been a great deal of talk 
about the high level of production and 
national income after the war. Some of 
these discussions make it appear that 
prosperity is inevitable and that we only 
have to sit and wait for it to develop 
Nothing could be further from the truth 
There are a great many extremely com 
plex problems that must be faced 
squarely and solved in a reasonable man 
ner if this country is to realize the high 
standard of living it expects after the wat 

“The conversion of plants and equip- 
ment back to the production of peace- 
time goods will be the first major task 
Our success in this period will depend 
on many factors, among which the poli- 
cies and attitude adopted by Government 
rank high in importance. Following thi 
initial reconversion, which may take 3 
to 9 months, there should be an upsurg« 
in production as the factories hit their 
stride again in producing consumer goods 
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This phase is likely to last only a few 
years, after which we will be faced with 
a more normal situation free of direct 
or indirect influence of the war. It is 
in this last period that the real test will 
come. The economic decisions made in 
the next five years will have such a 
profound influence upon the country that 
we must weigh our actions for the near 
future with greater care than ever before. 
We must be sure that we move in the 
right direction during the critical times 
ahead, for failure may cost us both our 
political system and economic welfare. 

“The reconversion period will involve 
a very large amount of unemployment, 
and we should begin now to make the 
public aware of this fact. It is impossible 
for manufacturers to stop producing war 
goods one day and to start at 8 o'clock 
the following morning producing con- 
sumer goods. The delays incident to 
acquiring new tools, rearranging assembiy 
lines, securing materials, and all the other 
problems of converting production will 
differ widely between industries. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, there will be 
an interval of three to nine months be- 
tween war and peace jobs for many 
workers. Many workers who will drop 
out of the labor force will still be reg- 
istered as unemployed during this period 
in order to draw unemployment com- 
pensation. 


Much Work To Be Done 


“There will be millions of returning 
soldiers, too, who may take several 
months to locate and decide on the job 
they want. This unemployment is of a 
transitional character and so long as it 
lasts only a few months, it should raise 
no serious concern. These unemployed 
workers will have substantial purchasing 
power from the benefits paid under social 
security and under the bonus bills. There 
will be no occasion, therefore, for the 
Government to undertake any large-scale 
program of leaf-raking or similar “make- 
work” activities to deal with the unem- 
ployment of this period. The real need 
will be for Government action to hasten 
reconversion so that unemployment may 
be solved by private industry. 

“There is a great deal of work to be 
done by industry and Government to 
nsure prompt transition to peacetime 
production. Plans must be made now 
is to the course of action upon canceling 
var contracts and upon the disposition 
ind use of Government-financed war 

icilities. Wherever possible, arrange- 
nents should be concluded prior to the 
nd of the war so that there will be no 
lelay in negotiations holding up recon- 
ersion and production of peacetime 
oods. It will be necessary to work out 
iir plans for the settlement of contracts 

they are terminated. The Baruch- 
lancock report has helped greatly by 
tting up principles for dealing with 

ntract terminations, but the practical 
dministration is a tremendous job re- 
juiring much effort and time. Congress 
in help in this by setting up rules en- 
ouraging prompt settlement of war 
mtracts and coordinating the disposi- 
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tion of surplus Government property. 
“Some of the Government facilities 
built for war production can and should 
be converted to peacetime use, not only 
because this will lessen the financial 
burden of the war, but also in order to 
permit increased production. In speak- 
ing of the high production realized dur- 
ing the war, it is sometimes overlooked 
that there has been an enormous expan- 
sion of plant and productive equipment, 
generally. If this part of our productive 
equipment is withdrawn from use after 
the war, it will naturally take time to 
replace it and to build back up to where 
we have the same productive capacity in 
terms of peacetime goods that we real- 


John R. Suman 
. » » Looks into future 


ized in war goods. To the extent that 
industry is able and willing to utilize 
war plants, productive capacity can be 
maintained and_ greater employment 
afforded immediately. 

“The principle that should guide the 
nation in disposing of its war facilities 
is that of contributing most to the eco- 
nomic progress of the country. In some 
cases, this may mean the sale of plants 
at a relatively low realization compared 
with original investment. While this is 
bad from the taxpayers standpoint, it 
may still be far cheaper to write off 
relatively useless plants and allow them 
to be converted to other purposes than 
to retard production as a whole. Some 
of the war plants may be readily suited 
to peacetime use, and these may be sold 
for prices covering everything except the 
abnormally high wartime construction 
costs and depreciation. 

“Still other plants are useful only for 
war purposes, and may have to be dis- 
mantled, or maintained as standby equip- 
ment if they have a value for national 
security. The important point is that 
widely different policies may have to 


be pursued with respect to various Gov- 
ernment plants, but the controlling prin- 
ciple in each case should be the same— 
io promote production and economic 
progress. 

“We should adopt now the principle 
that the Government is going to with- 
draw from manufacturing and industrial 
operations as soon as the war ends. One 
of the greatest handicaps that would 
delay reconversion after the war would 
be the threat that Government intended 
to continue operating plants for peace- 
time production in competition with 
privately financed business. A Govern- 
ment plant paid for with taxpayers money 
is in a position to make a good showing 
by covering only operating costs without 
taking into account depreciation, over- 
head, taxes, and other expenses. Under 
such circumstances, Government plants 
could readily drive out of business private 
competing firms that would not have the 
benefit of a public subsidy. 


Reconversion Will Be Difficult 


“The reconversion period will be dif- 
ficult, but fortunately it should also be 
short. Termination of war contracts 
should be planned as far ahead as pos- 
sible and settlement of all details made 
promptly so that all energy can be con- 
centrated on manufacturing goods for 
peace. In this period, the public must 
insist that Government do two things: 
(1) Return to its normal sphere of oper- 
ations, and (2) Facilitate the reconver- 
sion of private industry. 

“When the transition period is com- 
pleted, manufacturers expect that they 
will have large demands for their prod- 
ucts. Many of them, in fact, think that 
they will be required to operate at 
capacity for several years. The basis of 
this belief is that consumers have had 
to do without goods they wanted during 
the war and will have the money to pur- 
chase those goods after the war. There 
is obviously a substantial measure of 
truth in such views, but large demands 
will not automatically follow after the 
war. It is not necessarily true, for ex- 
ample, that people are going to spend 
all their wartime savings, which may 
amount to one hundred billion dollars. 
Business will still be faced with the 
general rule that consumers will buy 
goods that are attractively priced in 
relation to income. 

“It is often said that postwar prices 
of automobiles may be 25 per cent or 
more above the prewar level, and at the 
same time that the automobile industry 
expects to sell five to six million cars 
There is reason to question 
whether both of these things are com- 
patible. Perhaps some increase in price 
will be necessary, but unquestionably, 
in that case, the higher price will tend 
to restrict demand. The automobile in- 
dustry has certainly given one of the 


a year. 


clearest demonstrations that large sales 
depend upon low prices within the reach 
of the majority of consumers. A family 
may buy a new automobile or other 
things out of its savings, but after those 
savings have been exhausted, it can only 
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make additional purchases out of its 
current income. It will be better for the 
public and business both if the accumu- 
lated wartime savings are used up grad- 
ually after the war rather than dissipated 
quickly in a scramble for goods that 
may bring about serious inflation. 

“Due to the limited supply of goods 
available during the reconversion period 
and immediately thereafter, and the large 
purchasing power in the hands of the 
public, there is the possibility of wide- 
spread inflation during the first few years 
after the war. Such a development would 
have very serious consequences for the 
nation. Industry has just as much inter- 
est as the public and the Government in 
avoiding such inflation because of the 
disastrous effects it would have in the 
long run. If we expect to have a sound 
and prosperous economy after the war, 
we must avoid an inflation similar to that 
which occurred in 1919-20, and the 
equally serious deflation which would 
inevitably follow as it did in 1921. In- 
dustry should set a goal for itself of 
increasing production promptly and of 
maintaining low price policies so that 
there will be no occasion to continue 
wartime rationing and price restrictions 
more than a few months beyond final 
victory. 


Eliminate Restrictions 


“It is in this period that Government 
must eliminate all of the burdensome 
restrictions imposed on the public and 
business during the war. Certain re- 
strictions, on the use of critical materials 
for example, should be lifted as soon 
as the requirements of war production 
permit. Other controls, such as those 
on prices, may have to be continued for 
a short period after final victory. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, it should be 
possible to remove all wartime restrictions 
as soon as industry is in a position to 
resume full production of peacetime 
goods. Every effort should be made to 
restore competition as promptly as pos- 
sible and to avoid any allocation of pro- 
duction among different firms in an 
industry. 

“There seems to be a surprising belief 
among some business men that Govern- 
ment should allocate production of civil- 
ian goods ‘before all firms are in a 
position to discontinue war work, in 
order to maintain competitive positions. 
Such a program would invite the most 
serious difficulties. American industry 
has never considered any competitive 
situation a permanent one, and it has 
always been the aim of every company 
to improve its position in relation to 
others. This same spirit of competition 
must be relied upon for the future, even 
though it may involve what appears to 
be a sacrifice now. 

“We have too many controls by Gov- 
ernment already and should certainly not 
ask for any more. We must look to our 
own ingenuity rather than to rulings of 
Government to determine our competi- 
tive position in each industry after the 
war. Failure to get rid of Government 
controls promptly after the war is fin- 
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ished will make it much harder to shake 
them loose at a later date. If we ever 
allow wartime controls to become en- 
trenched for several years in our peace- 
time economy, it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to regain any of the freedom 
that has been given up in the course of 
fighting this war. 


The Long Term Outlook 


“It has been the experience generally 
before that there is a minor boom shortly 
after a war, but frequently this has been 
followed within five or ten years by a 
prolonged and severe depression. This 
time we must seek to guide our high- 
powered and complex economic system 
in such a manner that it will continue to 
function efficiently for the long run. 
I do not mean by this that we can 
ever reach a Utopian state of permanent 
prosperity, but we can reduce the vio- 
lence of fluctuations and avoid the dis- 
astrous consequences of a depression such 
as that following 1929. 

“It is my firm belief that the greatest 
assurance for continued economic prog- 
ress in this country is a return to a 
system with the maximum of freedom 
for private enterprise consistent with the 
general public welfare. This does not 
mean that all regulations of business 
should be removed, but it will require 
a great change from our status now or 
even in 1939. We can no longer speak 
of “free private enterprise” in the same 
sense that term was used by Adam Smith 
in 1776 or even the sense that it was 
used prior to World War I. Whether 
we like it or not, as our industrial system 
“becomes more complex, it is necessary 
to give up some freedom in the interest 
of the general welfare. Neither indi- 
viduals nor business can expect to have 
the same freedom now that was possible 
in a simple, non-industrialized economy. 
They must insist, however, that the 
restrictions on such freedom be held 
to a minimum. Furthermore, we must 
never permit the loss of freedom which 
will hamper production and result in 
a less satisfactory economic system. 

“The trouble with so many of the 
regulations of the thirties was not only 
that they encroached on freedom of 
enterprise but also that they interfered 
with production and economic progress. 
This type of change may appeal to the 
reformers who are interested in making 
the world over into some pattern they 
like, but it is at the expense of the 
people and will be rejected by them. 
To make our economy function well we 
must approach it in a scientific manner 
and not with emotional prejudice that 
confuses our thinking. The economic 
policies of government and_ business 
must be based not on moral judgment 
but on common sense about what is 
required as a practical matter to make 
the system work. The people of the 
world are looking for a productive sys- 
tem that will give them the greatest 
material welfare and progress, regardless 
of what the system is called. In order 
to hold public favor, private enterprise 
in the United States must continue to 


demonstrate, as in the past, that it offers 
far greater advantages for the people 
than any other system. 

“In considering the postwar economy, 
we should not fix our sights on such a 
high goal that we will be disappointed 
when it is not realized immediately. We 
should not make the mistake, for ex- 
ample, of expecting that national income 
can be maintained at the level of 1943-44 
or that employment can be provided for 
all those now at work plus the millions of 
men to be released from military service 
after the war. Our large war production 
has made it necessary for many people 
who would normally not be gainfully 
employed to take jobs and also required 
a much longer work-week. Neither of 
these developments is desirable in normal 
times. The withdrawal of this much 
productive effort will cause some decline 
in national income. In addition, about 
half of our production today is concen- 
trated on our war goods which have a 
high value. Under normal circumstances 
a larger proportion of the population will 
be engaged in services and other occupa- 
tions where the value of production per 
worker is much less. This will also tend 
to bring about a lower income. Prac- 
tically all of this postwar effort will be 
devoted to useful things rather than 
war goods, however, so that in spite 
of the smaller volume of goods, we can 
actually have a higher standard of living 
than we do now. 

“There is another factor that will tend 
to make the national income appear 
smaller—the decline in prices which may 
occur after the war. Prices and incomes 
in 1944 have to be reduced 25 per cent 
to make them comparable with 1939. 
This means that the expected national 
income in 1944 of about $160 billion, 
is equivalent to approximately $120 bil- 
lion when adjusted to 1939 prices, com- 
pared with actual national income in 
1939 of about $70 billion. If we assume 
that prices do not change from the pres- 
ent level, a national income of $140 
billion would represent a decline of 
about 15 per cent in production from 
the present level, but a gain in terms 
of goods of 50 per cent above 1939. 
A national income of $140 billion, there- 
fore, would provide a better standard 
of living than this country has ever 
had before. It represents a goal that 
is attainable within a few years after the 
war, if we have a properly functioning 
economy... .” 





Pennsylvania ‘Gas’ Figures 
Rise in Tax Report 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—lIn the first six 
months of 1944 tax was collected by the 
state on 542,553,782 gallons of gasoline. 
This compares with gallonage of 485,- 
757,734 for the same period of 1943, 
representing an increase of 56,796,048, 
or 11.692%. 

During the same period the United 
States Government tax exempt gallonage 
(not included in the above taxable gal- 
lonage) for the first six months of 1944 
amounted to 13,271,131. 
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Caterpillar cranes are used at the “world’s biggest filling station” to stack cans of gasoline. These “Ameri-cans”, as 


they are called in England, are baled together in 60-can crates which the cranes then stack in neat rows on specially 






(Continued from p. 9) 

get foam on any stack in a depot with- 
in four minutes of sounding the alarm. 
In addition, there are surprise drills at 
all hours of day and night. Tests show 
that burning stacks reached with foam 
inside of five minutes can be readily con- 
trolled. 

To keep down the fire hazard no con- 
tainers are filled after dark these days. 
Orders, however, for filled containers 
are made up at all hours. The soldiers 
handle most of the orders and _ they 
work until a job is done, no matter how 
long that may take. English labor, 
mostly old men who served in the last 
war, help out. 


Kept on Skids 


To expedite handling of the 5-gal. 
cans, large quantities are kept strapped 
up on wood skids, 60 cans to a skid, 
that are lifted by traveling crane onto 
the open cars or army trucks, which 
last of 2% ton size generally will be 
loaded with 209 cans. 

These 14 POL depots were finally in 
smooth operation and well-stocked when 
word came down the line in December, 
1943, to prepare for extensive “maneu- 
vers” in Southern England and _ particu- 
larly along the coast. Some 25,000 
troops were first sent down fully 
equipped with all the different types of 
equipment for fighting and for supplies. 
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prepared sites 


Key officers went along, including men 
in charge of oil supplies, so as to study 
how to make the equipment each was 
in charge of fit into the “maneuvers.” 
Then men were trained to board all sorts 
of ships and small craft with their 
equipment. The quartermaster depart- 
ment got a fair dose of what it faced 
just in serving these preliminary “man- 
euvers.” 

Then word was given for the day 
when “bigger maneuvers” would start, 
some time about March 1, and estimates 
were made as to the number of men 
and vehicles that would be involved and 
how active they would be—that is, how 
much oil and gasoline they might con 
sume. 

The quartermaster section in charge 
of these oil depots and under veteran 
oil men from the U. S. then went to 
work to devise the details of its big 
“service station” operation, to select 
and train the men and to work out all 
“bugs.” . Colored troops with colored 
non-coms but white commissioned of- 
ficers, were- assigned to the quarter- 
master to man these “filling stations.” 

The job was divided into two sections, 
one for the southern coast and one for 
the western coast. The big job, how- 
ever, was to the south. For this area 
400 soldiers were picked and given train- 
ing on handling cans and carrying out 
the routine. When they were in shape, 








this number was increased to almost 
1000 for the southern area and 250 for 
the western area. 


By the start of the main “maneuvers” 
March Ist, the whole 1250 were in shape 
their operating plan perfected, and _ thé 
equipment on hand. Then came the 
troops by the hundreds of thousands and 
rolling equipment by the tens of thou 
sands, totaling finally into the hundreds 
of thousands. They went to the beach, 
boarded ships, rode around in the water 
landed, drove to the beaches again and 
sO on, many times. 


Plenty of Rehearsals 


All of this used vast quantities of gaso 
line and gave the new “filling stations” 
the greatest work-out imaginable. In 
fact, it was not “maneuvers” to them, 
but the real thing. It took just as much 
work and hustling, fueling all this equip 
ment even though it came back to land 
as if the fighting tanks and supply trucks 
had gone on across and won the wat 
In fact, no one knew whether each em- 
barkation was going to be a “phoney 
or a real attack. 

The whole outfit was just kept going 
out to sea and back again with the 
“filling stations” working like nobody’s 
business, until on June 6th, troops, sup 
plies, time and tide were just right. That 
day the soldiers did not come back to 
England. They just kept on going to 
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France, and according to reports at the 
moment, they are still going—on to 
Paris and Berlin. 


The “filling stations” that fueled the 
“maneuvers” and sent the thousands of 
vehicles on their last journey to France, 
were organized as follows: 

Because of the continual movement 
many tens of thousands of ve- 
hicles and the wide area they covered, 
fueling from ordinary gasoline vending 
pumps from bulk storage was not used. 
Instead the 5-gal. cans were used ex- 
clusively. 


of sO 


operational POL dumps 
were established on the main roads lead- 
ing to the channel and two to the west- 
ern coast which were used in the “man- 
euvers.' These dumps were placed 
ibout 10 back from the ports 
where the vehicles would halt for rest 
or supplies and would have plenty of 
roadway and ground to spread out over. 
[hese main dumps were some 75 to 100 
miles apart but those distances were fixed 
by the location of the ports used. The 
dumps were not stationary in that they 
moved about to meet the inflow of roll- 
ing equipment. 


Four main 


miles 


Eight Dispensing Points 


Each of the four southern dumps con- 


sisted of a main storage of cans of 


gasoline, oil and greases, with eight road- 
Stock on hand 
it the main dumps and at their dispens- 
ing points was kept at about 1,000,000 
gallons, total supply, by supply trucks 


side dispensing points. 


that came from inland points with filled 
ans and by trucks that hauled .empty 
cans over to nearby rail sidings where 
they were refilled from tank cars and 
brought back to the dumps. The million 
gallons was a perpetual inventory which 
was, it is reported, well maintained even 
though each of the four dumps was put- 
ting out upwards of 100,000 gallons per 
day. 


Delivery to army vehicles was made 
from each dump in two ways, (1) through 
small stacks of cans scattered along the 
roadside and (2) by special truck that 
took cans to side roads or across fields 

vehicles that did not use the main 
vad. 


The roadside delivery points—called 
the 8-point plan” was the pride and 
y of the oil men who ran it. It han- 
lled the most “business” with the great- 
st of efficiency. The scheme worked 
ut well because it was flexible and 
uuld be adjusted to any roads to be 
sed and expanded to any volume of 
istomers. 


The POL dumps were established in 
lvance of their The eight de- 
ery points to each were strung along 
e road, or roads, to be used by the 
ehicles, about 100 feet apart. This per- 
iitted each delivery point to easily serve 
iree vehicles, with the vehicles keep- 
g standard convoy distance apart. 
ight points would serve a_ standard 
mvoy of 21 to 26 vehicles. Accord- 


use. 
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ing to army rules convoys must keep 15 
minutes apart, so the managers of the 
dumps had to plan to serve the con- 
voy and get their can stack renewed with 
filled cans within the 15 minutes. That 
was a tight schedule but the training 
given these troops and the enthusiasm 
they developed, permitted them to serv- 
ice a convoy in from eight to ten min- 
utes which gave them five to seven min- 
utes to re-arrange their can stacks for 
the next convoy. 

At each of the eight delivery points 
per dump was kept a stack of 500 filled 
cans of gasoline and a_ proportionate 
number of 5-gal. cans of lube oil, oil 
measures and cans of grease. Only 1 
grade of gasoline was dispensed—80-Oc- 
tane all-purpose, and two grades of lube 
oil, 30 HD for cans and trucks and 50 
HD for motor cycles and medium tanks, 
and some Diesel oil. One man was on 
duty at each delivery point with a non- 
commissioned officer in charge of each 
dump and moving between his 8 service 
points. 

There was no “bumper to bumper” 
service given at these “filling stations” 
and that was part of the secret for the 
speedy handling of the job. Some of 
the drivers undertook to argue the mat- 
ter, preferring the same service they used 
to get back home. When a_ convoy 
came to a stop at a group of eight de- 
livery points, each driver jumped out 
to his hood to check his oil while the 
assistant driver hustled to the can dump 
and started emptying cans into his gaso- 
line tank. When the driver found out 
what oil he needed he was handed a 5- 
gal. can of oil with top off and a fun- 
nel in the can. The net result was that 
three men were servicing each vehicle. 
When a convoy had moved on, supply 
trucks picked up the empties and left 
full cans, taking the empties to a near- 
by point for refill from tank cars of 
railroad sidings. 


Special Service Also 


When fuel was called for away from 
these roadside points and at the western 
ports, trucks of 200 cans of gasoline and 
a small supply of oil and grease with 
measuring funnels, were sent out but the 
same rule that the driver and his assist- 
ant had to fuel their own truck was 
followed. Sixteen trucks per dump were 
found sufficient for this special service. 

Roughly, 250 men were used to op- 
erate each dump and the necessary mo- 
bile and supply trucks. The operation 
ran straight through the 24 hours with 
little let up from the start of the “man- 
euvers” until long after “D” day when 
the bulk of the invading army had 
crossed over. 

As these “filling stations” were run 
right along the coast, with men on the 
beaches and at the docks for the last 
“topping off” fill, all night work had to 
be without lights, not even flash lamps. 
Trucks of cans sent out to convoys parked 
along the smaller roads and back in 
the country had to find their way quick- 
ly but also without lights of any kind. 


To achieve this, the men at these dumps 
were encouraged to use their off time 
to explore the country side by day and 
also by night, so that they would be 
familiar with every road and gully near 
the scene of their “filling station” opera- 
tion. 

It was surprising, the officers report, 
how quickly the men learned the coun- 
try and how easily they found their way 
by night, no matter how dark the night. 
There was a measure of “hide and seek” 
to it which appealed to the colored 
troops. During the maneuvers and the 
final dispatching of the army, the POL 
troops lived in tents right at their work. 

Then came the last time when the 
“customers” of these “filling stations” 
took their last fill, At the shore this 
time they were handed cans with which 
to compensate in their tanks for gasoline 
used to get to the water’s edge. Even 
though there was room for only a gal- 
lon or two that fuel had to be put in 
the tank of each vehicle, for each was 
expected to go its maximum distance in 
the fighting when it landed and then, 
with the aid of extra fuel in cans aboard 
each vehicle, to go an additional 150 
miles before refueling. After this “top- 
ping off’ was done, the drivers knew it 
was probably no “phoney” because all 
fill caps were water-proofed just as had 
been the other water-vulnerable parts 
of the engine and equipment so that 
when the fighting machinery dropped 
off into water at the French shore, it 
could plow right along regardless. 


They Didn’t Come Back! 


The afternoon that saw the last “top- 
ping off” and “water-proofing” also saw 
the vast flotilla of the largest and best- 
equipped army on earth, an army built 
and equipped by the greatest mechanical 
nation of all time—yes, and the greatest 
oil industry—sail out of their harbors for 
the far shore and the final push to Ber- 
lin. 

But the departing army did not re- 
duce the “customers” of these “filling 
stations” for many weeks, as the fighting 
equipment—all driven by petroleam— 
kept on rolling down to the shore like 
an endless stream, day after day and 
week after week. As fast as troops in 
France opened up a few more square 
miles of country, new forces moved 
across the channel and filled those areas 

Even today, more than two months 
after “D” day, trucks and armoured 
equipment and heavy guns on tracks are 
barking and roaring past my window 
on what is ordinarily a quiet country 
road. Down a half mile these internal- 
combustion-engined fighting machines 
join another long line of similar equip- 
ment all headed for only one channel 
port. There are other ports, and the 
supply of fighting strength does not seem 
to diminish. 

Overhead one’s sleep is broken by 
the hum of planes and in daytime the 
sky is flecked with them. 

We used to speak of the “gasoline 
age.” Today it is the “gasoline war.” 
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Joint Use of Bulk and Delivery Facilities 


Will Endanger Competitive Enterprise 


By Elwin E. Hadlick 


There seems to be a fear generally 
existent that Government is about to in- 
augurate a plan for the joint use of bulk 
plants and of local-delivery facilities in 
the petroleum industry. Basis of the 
thought could quite 
well be the experi- 
ments now going on 
in certain sections of 
the country in con- 
nection with picking 
up cream from farm- 
ers. ODT has a pro- 
gram whereby it is 
working out the cov- 
ering of _ specific 
routes by _ specific 
trucks, the truck 
driver delivering the 
cream to the cream 
station specified by 
the individual farmer. 

There was, and probably still is, a 
thought lurking in the minds of at least 
some officials that the petroleum indus- 
try could make great savings of every 
kind and description by the joint use of 
marketing facilities, meaning primarily 
bulk plants but including trucks and 
most everything else as well. Surveys 
by the petroleum industry committees 
pretty well knocked such ideas into a 
cocked hat, at least so far as the greater 
part of the country was concerned. 


F- y 





Mr. Hadlick 


Recommendation Not Order 


Some employees of Government agen- 
cies have apparently been going around 
the country dropping hints that compul- 
sory joint use of local delivery trucks, 
confining of a single delivery truck to a 
particular route, and regulations of that 
nature were in the offing. So far as pub- 
lished regulations are concerned, they 
are spreading false doctrine. We know 
of course that there are those in Govern- 
ment who feel that the oil industry has 
not done as good a job as it, might in 
conserving trucks, tires, gasoline, man- 
power, etc. Such thoughts have gen- 
erally been dispelled when a concrete 
discussion of facts has been indulged. 

Then what is the basis for the state- 
ment frequently heard that there are 
regulations on the books providing for 
joint operation? The stories apparently 
stem from an ODT order known as 121la, 
issued last January, and relating to co- 
ordinated operations resulting from the 
performances of petroleum and _ other 
liquid transport advisory committees. 

Principal function of this order which 
is really a recommendation and not an 
order, is to provide for the establish- 
ment and functioning of industry trans- 
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portation advisory committees for petro- 
leum and other liquid products. These 
committees, known in the _ individual 
states as Local Delivery Committees, are 
doing a splendid job in many ways; they 
have done a great deal in spreading the 
doctrine of conservative operation, in 
securing observance of existing rules, and 
in assisting operators to keep their ve- 
hicles in running condition. 

These local delivery committees are 
specifically instructed by the order to 
confine their activities to the collecting 
and analyzing of information, to the 
studying and development of plans for 
coordination and most effective use of 
existing domestic facilities, and to mak- 
ing recommendations thereon to ODT. 
They are prohibited from undertaking 
to determine policies, and they are ad- 
monished not to attempt to compel or 
coerce anyone into complying with any 
request or order made by public author- 
ity. 

Joint action plans or programs look- 
ing to the joint use of facilities, splitting 
of routes, dividing up of territory, and 
things of that nature are of a dangerous 
character. The dangers which we refer 
to are not those of loss of customers, 
alienation of consumer relations, or 
things of that nature; it is time enough 
to consider those things when confront- 
ed with specific proposals for action. 

The dangers we refer to are those 
laws which regulate and control the re- 
lations which may exist between com- 
petitive enterprises. It isn’t everything 
that a business concern can do itself 
which it can also legally do in concert 
with a competitor. The experiences 
under the anti-trust laws have been suf- 
ficient in most cases to cause operators 
to think at least twice before entering 
into league with their competitors. 

All that this ODT recommendation 
12la provides in the way of joint action 
plans is to set up a method whereby 
legal arrangements can be made with 
competitors. It provides that any two 
or more persons who transport petro- 
leum or other liquid products to whole- 
sale or retail distributors, to private and 
commercial consumers, or to the armed 
forces, may enter into a joint action plan 
designed to accomplish the objectives of 
the recommendation by any one or mort 
of six described methods. 

First a review of the objectives of the 
recommendation is in order. Those ob- 
jectives are stated to be “to enable per- 
sons who transport petroleum and other 
liquid products in tank trucks to whole- 
sale and retail distributors and military, 
private and commercial consumers to co- 
operate with each other and- with the 
Office of Defense Transportation in the 


transportation of petroleum and othe: 
liquid products in tank trucks in sucl 
manner as will result in conservation anc 
provident utilization of tank truck equip 
ment and facilities and as will provide 
in so far as possible, for the prompt an 
continuous movement of available sup 
plies of petroleum and other liquid prod 
ucts to such distributors and consum 
ers”. To accomplish those objectives 
any one or more of the following si 
plans may be adopted: 


First Plan: Joint operation of deliv 
ery vehicles, pooling of deliveries to ré 
ceivers in the same neighborhood ¢ 
zone, or delivery of orders for the a 
count of each other, whereby mileage 
of delivery vehicles will be reduced or 
greater efficiency will be achieved. 

Second Plan: The furnishing of trucks 
drivers and helpers, and other equip 
ment and employees to assist each othe: 
in the operation, inspection, repairing 
and maintenance of transportation equip 
ment in order to increase operating ef- 
ficiency. 

‘Third Plan: The filling of orders 
from each other’s supplies for the pur- 
pose of reducing mileage of delivery 
vehicles by making deliveries from stor- 
age facilities nearer the receiver to be 
served. 

Fourth Plan: The leasing or renting 
of delivery vehicles, with or without 
drivers, in order to achieve more effi- 
cient utilization of delivery vehicles. 

Fifth Plan: By adopting operating 
rules or practices requiring advance no- 
tice for delivery, declining to accept or- 
ders for specific time delivery, requiring 
assurance of acceptance of delivery, and 
prescribing minimum quantities. There 
are qualifications to the adoption of these 
rules which are important only to those 
who may desire to use them; they should 
be consulted before any rules are agreed 
upon. 

Sixth Plan: By appointing one or 
more of their number, or any other per- 
sons, to act as their individual, common, 
or joint agents in effectuating joint ac- 
tion by any of the above-mentioned 
methods. 

There are provisions that any plans 
adopted shall not violate certain speci- 
fied conditions of existing law, such as 
price fixing, allocation of territory, et 
More important, however, are the pro 
visions that any such joint action plans 
must be in writing, signed by all of th 
participants, and that the writing shall 
contain certain very specific detailed 
data as to the plan. 

Copies of all plans must be filed wit! 
ODT, where they will be examined | 
the General Counsel of that organiz 
tion; upon approval of the submitted 
plan as being within the terms of th 
recommendation, the ODT will issue it 
approval and furnish copies to the Chai 
man of the WPB and to the Attorne: 
General. 
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Digests of Regulations Issued Weekly Regarding Oil and 
Oil Equipment . . Reports of Prospective Regulations 
and Amendments . . Actions of Industry Committees 
and Meetings . . Editorial Comment, Interpretation. 





index of Week's 
War-Oil Orders 


(Issued August 19-26, 1944) 


| AW—Petroleum Administration for War 


Supplementary Order 13, to PAO 11, as 
amended—Use of materials in specified fields 

Texas and Louisiana. 

OPA—Office of Price Administration 

MPR 43, Am. 2—Specific prices established 
for containers and for reconditioning drums 
f from 29 to 58 gal. capacity. 

RMPR 436, Order 11—Maximum prices of 
rude from stripper wells increased in cer- 
tain areas 

Order I2—-Premium payments set for cer- 
tain pools in Louisiana, New Mexico and 
Kentvcky. 

Order 13—Premium payments previously 
granted to certain Kentucky pools revoked. 

Order 14—Premium payments previously 
granted to certain pools in Texas and Okla- 
homa r voked. 

Order 15—-Premium payments set for certain 
pools in Illinois, Texas, Michigan, Oklahoma 
ind Wvoming 

RO 5C, Am. 144—Philadelphia gasoline dis- 
tributors serving retail outlets must make 
monthly comparative reports. 

RO 5C, Am. 145—Regional administrator 
uuthorized to adopt procedures and issue orders 
ecessary to obtain surrender of expired ra- 
tions from certain employees. 

RO 5C, Am. 146—Plants specified in E. O. 
9466 added to Am. 145’s list. 

WPB—War Production Board 


M-178, Revocation—Allocation controls re- 
moved from civilian production of butadiene. 

M-300, Schedule 18—dAllocation control 
lifted from styrene. 


WMC—War Manpower Commission 
Employment Stabilization Program for Re- 


gion IV—Program for Md., N. C., Va., West 
va., end D. C. 
OES—Office of Economic Stabilization 

Directive of 8-15-44—OPA to restrict gaso- 
line rations for California employees who have 
refused compliance under EO 9463. 

Directive of 8-15-44, Am. 1—OPA to take 
necessary action to terminate and secure sur- 
render of supplemental gasoline rations of em- 
ployees in certain seized plants in California. 


Digest of Week's 
War Oil Orders 


Petroleum Administration for War 


Use of Materials in Specified Fields in Texas 
and Louisiana—Supp. Order 13, to PAO 11 
as amended—The acreage attributable to any 
oil well specified in Exhibit I spudded on or 

fore 12-23-41 shall be determined by as- 

ing to the well an acreage equivalent to 

t of the existing well density contiguous to 

well. In no event need the attributed acre- 





CODE: AO—Administrative Order; CMP 
—Controlled Materials Plan; D—Directive; 
FDO—Food Distribution Order: GMPR— 
General Maximum Price Regulation: GO— 
General Order: Interp.—Interpretation; L 
—Limitation Order; M—Conservation Or- 
der; MPR—Maximum Price Regulation; 
?—Preference Rating Order: PAO—Petro- 
ieum Administrative Order: Pri. Reg.—Pri- 
rities Regulation; Proc. Reg.—Procedural 
Regulation; PS—Price Schedule; RO—Ra- 
tion Order; RPS—Revised Price Schedule; 
»O—Supplementary Order; SR—Supple- 
mentary Regulation. 
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age be greater than that required for a new 
well drilled and completed pursuant to this sup- 
plementary order. Issued and effective 8-18. 


Office of Price Administration 


DOLLARS AND CENTS PRICES ESTAB- 
LISHED FOR. RAW USED. CONTAINERS 
AND FOR RECONDITIONING OF DRUMS 
OF ALL CAPACITIES FROM 29 TO 58 
GALLONS—MPR 43, Am. 2—Dollars and 
cents ceilings issued covering charges for re- 
conditioning of used steel drums of 29 to 
58 gal. capacity and prices set at which both 
emptiers and resellers can sell used and re- 
conditioned containers of 7 gal. and upward 
capacity. 

Basic and total reconditioning service ceil- 
ings for 29 to 58 gal. drums are those formerly 
applied only to 50-58 gal. drums with usual 
higher price ranve for Washington, Oregon 
and California. Special pricing methods set 
up to convert used tight head drums to open 
head drums. Issued 8-24, effective 8-29. 

MAXIMUM PRICES OF CRUDE FROM 
STRIPPER WELLS INCREASED IN CER- 
TAIN AREAS—Rev. MPR 436, Order 11— 
Premium payments ranging from 20c to 35c 
per barrel granted over week end by OPA 
to 15 additional stripper well areas in Illinois, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Mich., Montana, Okla- 
homa, Texas and Wyoming. Issued 8-19, ef- 
fective 8-1. 

STRIPPER WELL PREMIUM PAYMENTS 
FOR CERTAIN LOUISIANA, NEW MEXICO, 
AND KENTUCKY POOLS—RMPR 436, Or- 
der 12—20c increase granted Buck Range 
(Blossom) Pool, La., Hardy and Penrose Pools, 
New Mexico, Barnett Creek and Sebree Pools, 
Ky. Issued 8-23, effective 8-1. 

STRIPPER WELL PREMIUM PAYMENTS 
REVOKED ON CERTAIN KENTUCKY POOLS 
—RMPR 436, Order 13—Pools affected: Cairo, 
Chapman, Clay, Coryden, Geneva, Greenbriar, 
North Livermore, Panther, Raleigh, Spring 
Grove. Issued 8-23, effective 8-1. 

STRIPPER WELL PREMIUM PAYMENTS 
REVOKED ON CERTAIN TEXAS, OKLA- 
HOMA, and WYOMING POOLS—RMPR 436, 
Order 14—Pools affected: In Oklahoma: Mil- 
roy, Fox, and Velma (all pools except shal- 
low); In Texas: Ivy, Stroud Deep, Rogers- 
Mcrary, Daws, Sewell, Gayle, Bowers, Ed- 
monds, Burns Ragland Strawn; Wyoming: 
Grass Creek Frontier-Lower Sand-Heavy Oil. 
Issued 8-23, effective 8-1. 

STRIPPER WELL PREMIUM PAYMENTS 
REVOKED ON CERTAIN ILLINOIS, TEXAS, 
MICHIGAN, OKLAHOMA, and WYOMING 
POOLS—Increase for Dundas Consolidated and 
Inman Pools in Illinois, set at 20c; for Manila 
Pool, Texas, at 35c; for New Salem Pool, Mich. 
at 25c; for Fox (Shallow) Pool, Oklahoma, at 
25c, for- Grass Creek, Frontier Sand, Light 
Oil Pool, Wyoming at 25c. Issued 8-23, ef- 
fective 8-1. 

PHILADELPHIA GASOLINE DISTRIBU- 
TORS SERVING RETAIL, OUTLETS MUST 
MAKE MONTHLY COMPARATIVE REPORTS 
—RO 5C, Am. 144—New plan attacks gaso- 
line black market in city of Philadelphia by 
requiring that all gas distributors serving re- 
tail outlets report monthly to OPA the vol- 
ume of sales at each outlet compared with 
its sales for same month in 1942. Reports 
will not cover those outlets to which they 
have delivered less than 6.900 gal. during 
any month, or those to which their deliveries 
were smaller than for corresponding month 
in 1942. If test successful it will be extended 
nationwide. Issued 8-21, effective 8-25. 

REGIONAL ADMINISTRATOR AUTHOR- 
IZED TO ADOPT PROCEDURES AND IS- 
SUE ORDERS NECESSARY TO OBTAIN 
SURRENDER OF EXPIRED RATIONS FOR 
CERTAIN EMPLOYEES, RO 5C, Am, 145— 
OPA to utilize all lawful processes to secure 
return of outstanding supplemented gasoline 
rations and to refuse issuance of supplemental 
applications for refusal to comply with the 
order of the Regional War Labor Board. 





OIL-LAW-Gram Service 


Complete texts of all orders or amend- 
ments digested in war-oil orders can be had 
from Platt’s Oil-LAW-Gram, 1213 West 3rd 
street, Cleveland 13, Ohio. Minimum charge 
single copies $1. Copies of these texts are 
always in stock but large orders can be 
promptly filled by reprinting as plates and 
stencils are also kept. 

Complete daily Oil-LAW-Gram service, 
with necessary binders, $100 per year in 
advance, 

Due care and judgment have been taken 
in preparing and publishing these digests 
and in reproducing the original texts but 
the publisher does not warrant their abso- 
lute legal completeness nor accuracy. Im- 
portant decisions by the reader should be 
made only after careful study of complete 
texts. 











The plants affected are: The Pacific Gear 
and Tool Works, The Federal Mogul Corp., 
the Link-Belt Co. (Pacific Division), the U. S. 
Pipe & Mfg. Co., and the Enterprise Engine 
& Foundry Co. located at San Francisco, Cal. 
Issued and effective 8-18. 

PLANTS SPECIFIED IN EO 9466 ADDED 
TO AM. 145’s LIST—RO 5C, Am. 146—Is- 
sued and effective 8-22. 

War Manpower Commission 

EMPLOYMENT STABILIZATION  PRO- 
GRAM FOR MARYLAND, NORTH CARO- 
LINA, VIRGINIA, W. VIRGINIA AND DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA WMC announces 
certain steps to insure manpower for “‘must” 
production in Region IV. Approved 6-17, ef- 
fective 7-1. 

Office of Econemic Stabilization 

DIRECTIVE OF 8-15-44, AND AM. 1 
THERETO—OPA directed to restrict gasoline 
rations of employees of seized California plants 
and to terminate and secure surrender of their 
supplemental rations. Filed 8-18. 


Two PAW District 5 Promotions 
Announced by Director Saul 
NPN News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES—Two PAW, Dist. 5, 
officials have been elevated and two 
new posts added to the agency, it was 
announced last week. 

Charles E, Heyns, formerly acting 
district director of distribution and mar- 
keting, upon the resignation of C. B. 
Garretson several months ago, has been 
promoted to full director for that di- 
vision, 





E. L. Davis, who was acting director 
of production, now will have the full 
responsibilities of director of that divi- 
sion. 

The new appointments were  an- 
nounced as Arthur C. Saul, Assistant to 
the vice-president of the Shell Oil Com- 
pany on leave, and Robb S, McLaugh- 
lin, formerly associated with the state 
attorney general’s office in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Heyns, who was formerly asso- 
ciated with Richfield Oil Company, 
came to PAW in March, 1942, as mar- 
keting analyst. He has an industry back- 
ground of 25 years. Mr. Davis joined 
PAW in December of 1941 as chief of 
the Petroleum Production section and 
was appointed Assistant Director of the 
Production Division in May, 1943, 
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CAA Due To Dispense 
"Gas' for Planes 
Under Nelson Order 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Discretionary power 
over the sale, transfer, delivery or other 
disposition of 73- and 80-octane aviation 
gasoline for private flying is slated to be 
taken away from OPA and handed over 
to Civil Aeronautics Administration in 
line with a directive signed a few days 
ago by WPB Chief Nelson just before he 
hopped off for China. 

It was reported that promulgation of 
the order would take place in the next 
few days, probably in the form of an 
amendment to Supplementary Directive 
I-2. 

Aviation industry circles report that 
CAA has already proposed a_ system 
whereby its inspectors at fields through- 
out the country would check consump- 
tion of 73- and 80-octane plane fuel to 
prevent waste and use for purposes other 
than planes. 

About 9000 planes are now in use, 
serviced by about 1300 pumps, and those 
who have protested the grant of ration- 
ing powers to OPA assert that allocation 
on the basis planned by CAA is far bet- 
ter than rationing, because the planes 
“perform a number of vital wartime 
tasks, keep alive civilian flying skills, and 
provide operating revenue for large num- 
bers of airports needed as bases for the 
Civil Air Patrol, for emergency use by 
the Army and Navy and for essential ci- 
vilian activities.” 

One strong backer of CAA is National 
Aeronautical Assn. which asserts: “Prob- 
lems of gasoline consumption in aviation 
differ from those of the automobile, since 
allowances must be made for wide varia- 
tions in horsepower, for warming and 
taxiing time and other variables. The 
N.A.A. has believed that if specific con- 
trols are to be applied, they should be 
put on by CAA, which has inspectors at 
the points from which the fuel is dis- 
pensed, who know intimately the pe- 
culiar problems of private aircraft op- 
eration.” 

Thus, apparently, ends a long-stand- 
ing controversy between OPA and CAA. 

A meeting was held Monday at WPB, 
attended by lawyers from the other two 
agencies, to iron out “legal mechanics” of 
transferring power. 





Repairs by L.P.G. Marketers 
Placed Under PAW Rule 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — WPB this. week 
eliminated L.P.G. marketers and distrib- 
utors from provisions of Order L-41 and 
simultaneously amended Order L-86 to 
permit them to obtain materials for main- 
tenance and repair of structures required 
in these operations by using automatic 
preference ratings provided in Preference 
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Rating Order P-98-B, administered by 
PAW. 

Under terms of the amendment to 
L-86, L.P.G. distributors and marketers 
who wish to build new structures must 
apply to PAW for permission to use ma- 
terials for purpose by filing a PAW Form 
30. Form 30 should be addressed to 
the Natural Gas and Natural Gasoline 
Division, REF., L-86, PAW, Interior 
Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. 

Order L-41 amendment was_ issued 
to make it clear to operators that they 
should apply only to PAW for priorities 
assistance and for permission to build 
structures for L.P.G. operations. 





Warns Oil Dealers on 
Re-Pasting Coupons 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — OPA last week 
warned fuel oil dealers that they must 
not steam off from gummed sheets cou- 
pons which have been pasted cn in 
error. If dealer spoils gummed sheet 
by pasting on it a coupon not identi- 
fied with all other coupons on sheet, he 
must take whole sheet to his local 
ration board for exchange. 

OPA said prohibition is being invoked 
to prevent re-use of coupons stolen from 
dealers or from ration banks, adding 
that evidence has developed that in 
some cases such stolen coupons were 
steamed or soaked off the old sheets, 
which bore endorsement of dealer who 
acquired them originally, and then re- 
pasted on new sheets bearing a new 
endorsement, and used to cover black 
market sales of fuel oil. 

OPA went on to say that since there 
will now be no legitunate occasion for 
using coupons that have been reraoved 
from one sheet aml pasted on another, 
the transfer of coupon sheets that show 
evidence of repasting “will nereafler 
be an indication that the coupous have 
been stolen.” 

In addition, other alterations or mu- 
tilations of gummed sheets to which cou- 
pons are attached, such as changing or 
destroying the endorsement, are also 
forbidden by the new amendment. Deal- 
er or primary supplief who accidentally 
puts a coupon on wrong sheet or who 
defaces a sheet should apply to his local 
ration board for replacement. Board, if 
it is satisfied error was made in svod 
faith, will issue an exchange cettificate 
equal in gallonage to coupons submit- 
ted. 

Action was taken in Amendment 22 to 
Revised RO11, effective Aug. 21. 





M-68, M-68-C Revoked by WPB 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—WPB this week re- 
voked Conservation Order M-68 and 
M-68-C, which regulated use of materials 
in the oil industry, because they have 
been entirely supplanted by formal orders 
administered by PAW—PAO 11 and its 
supplementary orders, and PAO 12. 





Spacing Rules on Wells 
Made To Conform in 
Various Texas Areas 


Special to NP? 

AUSTIN—The Texas Railroad Com 
mission has issued new drilling regula 
tions for oil and gas wells in the Nort! 
and West Central Texas areas, makin 
the spacing rules on wells under 300 
feet conform to those in other sections 

In Administrative District No. 9, Nort 
Texas, and 7B, West Texas, the Com 
mission said that Rule 37 shall not a; 
ply to wells of less than 3000 feet. 
Instead, wells of less than 2000 feet ma 
be drilled within 150 feet of a propert 
line and within 300 feet of anoth« 
well; those drilled between 2000 and 
3000 feet, 660 feet from another well 
or 330 feet from a property line. 

In the Panhandle field, in compliance 
with a request from the Phillips Pi 
troleum Co. the Commission amended 
the spacing rule to allow wells 660 feet 
from another well on the same tract or 
330 feet from a property line. 

In the East Texas field, the Commis 
sion granted an exception from Rule 23 
to allow Gulf Oil Corp. to transfer allow- 
ables among wells on its Ida Holt et al 
B lease in Rusk county. 

Humble Oil and Refining Co. was 
granted permission to inject salt wate: 
through its No. 1 C. W. Cumble fee 
well, Hawkins field, Wood county, into 
the Nacatoch formation; while salt wa 
ter disposal was authorized by the Com- 
mission through Magnolia No. 7 Fowler 
Farm well, Burk Burnett field, Wichita 
County, and Cities Service No. 45 Steph- 
ens in Wilbarger County. 





Push All-U. S. Campaign 
For Fuel Oil Saving 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK—A publicity campaign 
designed to encourage fuel oil conserva- 
tion was outlined last week in a letter 
to fuel oil distributors by J. W. Connolly, 
chairman of the recently-formed P.I.W.C 
subcommittee on fuel oil conservation. 

Mr. Connolly pointed out that there is 
a tendency on the part of some consum 
ers to doubt the necessity for continued 
fuel oil rationing, in the belief that th 
war in Europe will soon be won and th« 
need for rationing will cease. 

“This kind of thinking—it’s a sort ol! 
overconfidence—is dangerous to us all,” 
Mr. Connolly sair. “Even though th: 
war in Europe ends tomorrow we still 
have a vast naval, air and amphibious 
war to fight in the Pacific. With th: 
thousands of miles of sea lanes, vast 
quantities of oil will be needed. 

“The truth is that, in the opinion « 
your industry’s leaders, your militar 
command and your government, the « 
supply situation may get very tight th 
season.” 

The subcommittee approved a prom: 
tional program which will include distr 
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ution of a slide-sound film entitled “It 
ays Dividends”, illustrating why fuel 
il rationing must be continued. The 
ilm, which will be available about Sept. 
0 through OPA district offices, is in- 

nded to be shown to employes who 
lay pass its message on to consumers. 

In addition, the subcommittee has pre- 
ared a portfolio which comprises ideas 

x letters, booklets and bill enclosures 
distribution to customers. It will be 
eady around Sept. 5, and also contains 
deas for newspaper, radio and_ poster 
idvertising. 

Mr. Connolly said that allied indus- 
tries would spend $35,000,000 this fall 
to urge the conservation of all fuels. 

“Tf it’s good business for them to spend 
these millions,” he told the fuel oil dis- 
tributors, “it certainly should pay you 
dividends to get behind your industry’s 
campaign.” 

Other members of the subcommittee 
are John W. Scott, Buckley & Scott Util- 
ities, Inc., Watertown, Mass.; Douglas 
W. Smith, Standard Oil Co. of Califor- 
nia; Wesley I. Nunn, Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana, and Frank E. Spencer, Soco- 
ny-Vacuum Oil Co., Chicago. 





OPA Sets Covering Charges 
For Reconditioning Drums 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — OPA this week 
issued dollars-and-cents ceilings covering 
charges for reconditioning of used steel 
drums of 29 to 58-gal. capacity and 
prices at which both emptiers and _ re- 
sellers can sell used and reconditioned 
containers of 7 gal. and upward capacity. 
The action was taken in amendment 2 
to MPR 43, effective Aug, 29. 
Reconditioning service ceilings are 90c 
and $1.40 per drum for “basic” and “to- 
tal” reconditioning, respectively. Ceilings 
ire country-wide except in Washington, 
Oregon and California, where, because 
of higher costs, OPA said, ceilings are 
$1.10 and $1.65 per drum for “basic” 
ind “total” reconditioning, respectively. 
In the same amendment, OPA set up 
special pricing method to cover conver- 
sion of used tight head drums to open 
head drums, whereby reconditioners are 
required to submit their prices for this 
operation to OPA iron and steel branch 
Washington, D. C., for advance approval. 





Controls on Synthetics Eased 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—WPB this week re- 
1oved allocation controls from civilian 

production of styrene and butadiene, im- 
rtant synthetic rubber components, be- 
use “they are now in sufficient supply 
the result of improved production tech- 
ques. 

Allocation control was lifted by revok- 
g Order M-178 (butadiene) and by an 
nendment to Schedule 18 (styrene and 
chlorostyrene) of Order M-300. Pro- 
uction of the two products in govern- 
ent-financed and operated plants has 
ver been subject to allocation. 
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258,000-Gal. Debits 
Hit Black Market 
In Chicago Region 


NPN News Bureau 

CHICAGO—One hundred and _fifty- 
one service station and bulk plant opera- 
tors in metropolitan area of Chicago 
were debited on Aug. 29 with a total of 
258,000 gallons of gasoline in a big 
sweep of the OPA black market broom. 

In announcing the action, Rae E. 
Walters, regional administrator, declared 
it the most drastic yet taken by OPA in 
this area and said that it might include 
more offenders than any previous action 
by OPA in the nation. 

Nearly half of the total debit, or 100,- 
600 gallons, was charged back against 
the William F. Roosner service station at 
76th and Loomis Sts.; the Louis Wine 
bulk station at 2958 North Ashland Ave. 
was debited with 12,500 gallons, and 
Arthur Reda, a dealer at 4001 Arlington 
St., was debited with 10,971 gallons. 


_ Remaining 148 operators were debited 


with varying amounts from 100 to 6161 
gallons. Acceptance of counterfeit coupons 
led to the debits, Mr. Walters said. The 
total of 258,000 gal. included 155,000 
gallons sold on “A-12” coupons, about 
25,000 on counterfeit “B-2” and “C-2” 
coupons and about 78,000 on counter- 
feit inventory coupons. 


Sees “A” Drivers Helped 


Asserting OPA’s intention to dry up 
the black market in gasoline and other 
commodities in Chicago, Mr. Walters 
said the gasoline involved in the one 
sweeping action would go a long way 





OPA Investigators Needed 
For Cleveland Region 


NPN News Bureau 

CLEVELAND — Two supervision, 
and four assistant investigators are 
urgently needed by the Fuel and Dur- 
able Goods Unit of OPA in the Cleve- 
land region, which embraces Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky and 
West Virginia. Salaries range from 
$3100 to $4400. 

Applicants should be grounded in 
marketing, selling, and pricing prac- 
tices in the petroleum industry at all 
levels except 
tions. The supervising investigators 
should have sufficient accounting ex- 
perience to enable them to make re- 
liable investigations and reports on 
price regulation compliance, and to 
supervise the making of such reports 
by assistant investigators. 

The work involves some travel, and 
compliance with WMC regulations. 

Interested persons may obtain fur- 
ther information from the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission representative for 
OPA, Room 1741 Union Commerce 
Bldg., Cleveland. 


retail stations opera- 
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toward helping “A” card drivers in this 
area, and that indications were that the 
cleanup drive would be extended over 
the seven states of OPA Region 6. 

“We realize that this debit may make 
it difficult for some of the stations to con- 
tinue to operate,” Mr. Walters said, “but 
each debit has had careful consideration 
and it is my feeling that we have erred 
on the generous side, if we have made an 
error.” 

Debits cover the actual number of 
counterfeit coupons found in the coupon 
“How back” from the various stations in- 
volved and were checked at the OPA veri- 
fication center here, according to Mr. 
Walters. Marion Isabell, acting OPA di- 
rector for metropolitan Chicago, said that 
suspension action proceedings would also 
be taken against offenders in the debited 
group who have been previously warned 
or debited. 





Mississippi Gasoline Tax Held 
Adequate at Present Rate 


Special to NPN 

JACKSON, Miss.—The Mississippi Pe- 
troleum Industries Committee recently 
released figures showing the amount of 
gasoline taxes collected and disposition 
made of the collections. The report 
covers every phase of gasoline tax collec- 
tions month by month during the last 
year, showing amounts paid to coun- 
ties, amounts paid on bonds and inter- 
est and the money spent by the high- 
way department in maintaining the state 
system. It was analyzed by W. D. Conn, 
Jr., attorney and secretary of the Mis- 
sissippi Petroleum Industries Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Conn expressed the belief that 
under present conditions the gasoline 
tax, which is now 6c per gallon, will 
be ample to take care of highway bonds 
as they mature, along with the interest, 
and properly maintain the state system. 

At the recent session of the Legisla- 
ture, grave concern was evidenced by 
some of the members as to whether the 
gasoline tax at the 6c rate would be 
sufficient to pay off maturing highway 
bonds and interest and properly main- 
tain the highways during gasoline ra- 
tioning. 





L. P. G. Tank Purchase Rules 
WASHINGTON—WPB this week out- 


lined procedure to be followed by con- 
sumers and dealers seeking to purchase 
liquefied petroleum gas tanks with issu- 
ance of an amendment to Direction 1 to 
Limitation Order L-86. 

The action was taken, WPB said, to 
further emphasize the fact that prefer- 
ence ratings granted on forms WPB-541 
and WPB-547 may not be deemed an au- 
thorization to purchase L, P. G. tanks 
Such authorization must be requested on 
Form WPB-809 revised, or Form GA 
855, and the original authorization, as 
well as a certified purchase order, must 
be presented to the tank manufacturer. 
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West Virginia Production Committee Charts Needs 


Of Region Under improved Recovery Program 


NPN News Bureau 

CLEVELAND—tThe West Virginia 
District Production Committee of the 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Assn., has 
just completed .sessions in Parkersburg, 
W. Va. Oil production problems af- 
fecting the state were discussed. 

Factors brought out included: 

l. There is a definite need for coring 
more wells in West Virginia if sec- 
ondary recovery is to be applied. 

2. The prospects of water flooding cer- 
tain sands in West Virginia appear 
to be encouraging. However, legis- 
lation would be necessary to legalize 
certain phases of the operation. 

3. In applying secondary recovery in 
this state, two separate angles of ap- 
proach must be considered: (a) prob- 
lems of operating the deeper sands 
where the drilling of new wells is pro- 
hibitive; (b) problems arising in the 
development of the shallower sands. 

4. There is a definite need for unitizing 

the properties where secondary re- 
covery is applied. This factor ap- 
peared urgent as, due to the imprac- 
ticability of drilling new deep wells 
for secondary recovery, the old wells 
must be utilized so that operating 
costs may be held to an economic 
level and abandonments prevented. 
Unitization seems to be the most prac- 
tical method of developing secondary 
recovery operations with not too ex- 
cessive cost. Unitization of many 
primary recovery operations is also 
necessary to cut down excessive op- 
erating costs and prevent early aban- 
donment. 

The development of plastic or some 

cementing agent that would eliminate 

the necessity of long strings of cas- 
ing is an evident need. 
Views Operating Problems 

R. D. Rodgers, Jr., of South Penn 

Natural Gas Co., presented a paper on 

West Virginia operating problems and 

the needs of the industry in that state. 

C. J. Wilhelm of the United States 
Bureau of Mines staff at Franklin, Pa., 
reviewed the activities of the Bureau in 
air-gas studies going on in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and West Virginia. He also re- 
ported on the work being done by the 
Bureau on the flowing of wells by reser- 
voir energy in repressuring operations. 
Fourteen wells are under observation at 
the present time, he reported, the object 
being to standardize equipment which 
might be applied to variable field con- 
ditions. 

The meeting was opened by D. T. 
Andrus, association president, who out- 
lined purposes of the research program 
R. V. Hughes, director of production re 
search of the association, reviewed proj- 
ects under way. 

Members of the 
H. S. King, 
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burg; H. J. Lowe; Newark, O.; R. A. 
Startzman, Parkersburg; W. H. Klein 
and F. S. Bannerot, Charleston, W. Va.; 
W. P. Kerwood, St. Marys, W. Va. and 
H. R. Jackson, Pittsburgh. Representa- 
tives of the Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
Oil Assn. present were D. T. Andrus, 
R. V. Hughes and J. P. Jones, director 
of production. 


Also present were A. J. Crumley, J. G. 
Ward, Stacey Jones, and R. D. Rodgers 
of Parkersburg; E. Robinson, Fairmont, 
W. Va.; J. V. Billingsley, Charleston, W. 
Va.; D. T. Ring, Columbus, O., and C. J. 
Wilhelm and S. S. Taylor of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Franklin, Pa. 





Pennsylvania Producers Hear 
Proposals for Repressuring 


CLEVELAND — The importance of 
unitization of oil operations in the dis 
trict was the principal problem discussed 
by oil producers in Pittsburgh recently. 
The meeting was sponsored by the South- 
west Pennsylvania Production Commit- 
tee of the Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil 
Assn. 

The difficulties encountered in unitiz 
ing properties in the southwestern area 
were outlined. It was indicated that if 
fields in the area could be unitized and 
repressured, it might mean an increase 
of at least 25% in the production from 
that section. Cleaning out old wells and 
the prevention of abandonment of wells 
no longer capable of economical opera- 
tion constitute additional problems, the 
producers have found. Operators assert- 
ed that the impracticability of drilling 
new wells in the area for repressuring 
require that the old wells be maintained 
as long as possible. 

The meeting was opened by D. T. 
Andrus, association president, who pre 





Coming Meetings 


SEPTEMBER 

American Chemical Society, New York City, 
Sept. 11-15. 

Empire State Petroleum Assn., Inc., fall meet- 
ing, Hotel Commodore, New York City, 
Sept, 20-21. 

Michigan Petroleum Assn., Park Place Hotel, 
Traverse City, Sept. 26-27. 

OCTOBER 

American Assn. of Oil Well Drilling Contrac- 
tors, annual meeting, Ft. Worth, Oct. 3-4. 

Indiana Independent Petroleum Assn., fall 
meeting, Indianapolis, Oct. 11-12. 

I.P.A_A. Director’s Meeting, Dallas, Oct. 9-11. 

National Lubricating Grease Institute, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 23-25. 

Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn., Deshler-Wal- 
lick Hotel, Columbus. O., Oct. 25-26. 

NOVEMBER 

South Dakota Independent Oil Men’s Assn., 

Mitchell, S. D., Nov. 27-28. 
DECEMBER 

Nebraska Petroleum Marketers Inc., Fontenelle 

Hotel, Omaha, Nebr., Dec. 5-7. 





sented an outline of the research progran 
R. V. Hughes, director of production 1 
search for the association, presented 
detailed study now in progress. 

Members of the committee prese: 
were Stuart Vockel, chairman, Pitt 
burgh; J. A. Elliot, Washington; C. \ 
Jolly, Taylorstown; J. H. Newlon, Pitt 
burgh; H. E. Milliken, Waynesbur; 
Representatives of the Pennsylvan 
Grade Crude Oil Assn. present were | 
T. Andrus, R. V. Hughes, and J. P. Jone 
director of production. 

Others attending were W. H. Mil 
hiser, Dr. R. E. Sherrill, J. R. Wylie, Jy 
and Otis Cole, Pittsburgh; George Hank 
Bradford; C. J. Wilhelm and S. S. Taylo: 
from the U. S. Bureau of Mines, Frank 
lin. 





Crude Price Hike Granted 
Two Wyoming Oil Fields 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—Two fields in Wyo- 
ming will be granted crude price in- 
creases within the next two weeks, rang 
ing from eight to 10c per bbl., and ar 
other field in the state—Lost Soldie: 
Field—which previously was granted a 
tentative maximum price increase, will 
have this new price formalized in the 
same action. 

Wertz Field, in Natrona County, Wy« 
will be granted a maximum price of $1 
per bbl., compared with present 90 
ceiling, and Mahoney Dome Field, in 
the same county, will have its ceiling 
price raised from 92c per bbl. to $1 per 
bbl. Production from Wertz Field is 
about 5700 b/d, and from Mahoney 
Dome Field about 800 b/d. 





Station Closings Increase 
On West Coast in July 


NPN News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES—One hundred and 
twenty-six gasoline service stations on 
the Pacific Coast closed during the month 
of July, which practically offset a reopen- 
ing gain of 129 the previous month, Dist 
5 of PAW disclosed last week. 

This brought the total number of sta 
tions closed to 5386 as of Aug. 1. 

PAW analyzed figures by states as 
follows: California, 3398 on Aug. 1, 
against 3335 on July 1; Oregon, 569 
against 545; Washington, 987, compared 
with 951; Arizona, 298, against 300 
and Nevada, 133 against 129. 

Ninety-three bulk plants were closed 
as of Aug. 1, compared with 91 the mont! 
previous, and 88 on June 1. 





Chicago OPA Chief Warns 


Of Fake Investigators 
NPN News Bureat 
CHICAGO—Wanrning that any perso 
impersonating an OPA investigator com 
mits a federal offense and is punish 
able under the Federal Criminal Cod 
Marion W. Isbell, acting OPA district di 
rector for metropolitan Chicago, cau 
tioned Chicagoans against impostors i 

a statement issued Aug. 24. 
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Dealer and Service Station Gasoline Prices in 
50 Representative U. S. Cities August 1, 1944 


Dealers’ 


(Ex Tax) 

City 
Portland, Me. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 
Harttord, Conn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Newark, N., J. 
Philadelphia, 
Dover, Del. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Washington, D. C. .. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Nortolk, Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. . 
thaileston, S. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. * 
Jacksonville, Fla. 10.4 
Birmingham, Ala. 10.0 
Vicksburg, Miss. ... 9.5 
Memphis, Tenn. 8.9 
Lexington, Ky. 10.5 
Youngstown, O. 9.5 
South Bend, Ind. 10.5 
Chicago, Hl. 9.6 
Detroit, Mich. 9.9 
Milwaukee, Wis. 10.6 
Minn. 10.4 
11.4 
10.8 
9.6 
9.9 
9.5 
8.8 


10.8 
11.5 
11.4 
10.4 
10.5 
11.1 
10.7 
10.6 
10.2 
10.2 
10.7 
9.95 
10.2 
12.25 
10.45 
12.1 
10.95 
11.4 


Pa. 


[win Cities, 

Fargo, N. D. 

Huron, S. D. 

Omaha, Neb. 

Des Moines, Ia. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Wichita, Kans. 

Tulsa, Okla. 

Little Rock, Ark. 

New Orleans, La. 

Houston, Tex. 

Albuquerque, N. M. 

Denver, Colo. 

Casper, Wyo. 

Butte, Mont. 

Boise, ld. : 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Reno, Nev. : : 

Phoenix, Ariz. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
*°?Includes City T 

Portland, Ore. 

Spokane, Wash. 


8.75 
8.5 
10.5 
10.0 
11.5 
9.5 
13.5 
13.5 
12.0 
12.0 
10.0 
fax of 0.5c. 
10.5 
12.5 
10.51 


Avg. United States 


®*Includes City Tax of lc. 


Indicated 
Net Price Dealers’ Margin 
(Ex Tax) 


4.0 


Service 
Station 
(Inc. Tax) 


‘Gas’ Tax 
(Inc.1% Cent 
Federal Tax) 


20.3 
21.4 
20.9 
18.9 
19.2 
19.6 
20.4 
21.5 
19.7 
19.9 
20.5 
19.5 
18.7 
22.8 
22.5 
23.6 
23.2 
22.9 
22.9 
°23.5 
22.0 
21.9 
20.5 
18.0 
20.5 
16.86 
18.14 
20.4 
20.4 
20.9 
20.0 
19.1 
17.9 
*17.0 
16.5 
18.0 
22.0 
22.0 
18.5 
°22.0 
19.5 
22.0 
20.0 
24.1 
23.5 
21.5 
22.5 
18.5 


PAAAAAAANAC TER RAAAAARRAABENSDEANNABDP AAT TE ew OH 
UAnUNNoanUNnsSUnNnescuUUNnnnunnUUnnnDUNNAAnGunnnUNnNnUnnnannanaanauana 


21.0 
23.0 


20.6 


au 


uw 
Cc 
“1 





Robert C. Anderson Dies 
Special to NPN 
DAYTON—Robert C. Anderson, vice 
president of the Buckeye Iron & Brass 
Co., which in a large sense had been 
built by the energies of his family and 
himself, died Aug. 27 at his Dayton, 
Ohio, home. He was 60 and had lived 
Dayton all his life. Services were held 
Aug. 30 and burial was at Dayton. 
Prominent as an industrialist and ac- 
e as a civic leader, Mr. Anderson had 
been associated with the Dayton firm for 
His father, the late William 
had been president of 
ickeye until the time of his death in 
1936. His grandfather, Robert M. An- 
rson was one of the original incorpo- 
tors of the company in 1876. 


years. 
Anderson, 


In addition to his interest in Buckeye, 
r. Anderson was a director of the Home 
vings and Loan Assn. at Dayton, a 
iember of the Gasoline Rationing Board 
the Montgomery County War Price 
d Rationing Board; a member of the 
GUST 
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Miami Valley Hospital Board; vice presi- 
dent of the Dayton Chamber of Com- 
merce, and chairman of the Chamber’s 
Fire Prevention Committee. He was a 
32nd degree Mason. 

Mr. Anderson leaves his widow, Mrs. 
Mary Whipp Anderson; one son, Lieut. 
William B. Anderson, stationed at Camp 
Van Dorn, Miss.; one daughter, Mrs. 
Mary C. Smith, of Dayton, and two 
grandchildren, Robert Cooper Anderson 
II and David Alexander Smith. 





Texas Commission Hearings 
AUSTIN—The Texas Railroad Com- 


mission on Sept. 1 will hear the appli- 
cation of the Cathahoula Oil and Gas 
Co. for an increased allowable for its 
Dietzel No. 1 oil well in the Cologne 
Field, Victoria county. 

Other hearings include: 

Sept. 1—The State Oil Corporation’s 
request for permission to repressure with 
gas the oil formation in Silver Valley 
Field, Coleman County. 








You can't 


SCRAPE ALONG 





@ It's almost primer stuff to 
say that all moving parts of 
construction machinery re- 
quire proper lubrication. But 
“proper lubrication” calls for 
“scheduled lubrication.” 


When your equipment is 
field-serviced with a Graco 
Convoy Luber, you can be cer- 
tain that lubrication schedules 
will be met on time, and that 
there will be no performance 
delays, lost man hours, or 
costly equipment repairs due 
to lack of grease, without 
which you can't scrape along. 

The Graco Convoy Luber 
is a self-contained, high pres- 
sure, portable unit that dis- 
penses the right lubricant for 
all fittings. Its heavy duty 
pumps dispense chassis, track, 
gear and hypoid lube at high 
speeds. Essential hand guns, 
tools and accessories are stand- 
ard equipment. Tires can also 
be serviced by the 50 ft. reel 
mounted air line. Make certain 
that Lubricating Schedules 
are maintained with a Graco 
Convoy Luber. Write for your 
free catalog No. 152. 


GRAY COMPANY, INC. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


DIL 


CONVOY LUBERS 
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OPA Orders Product Price Cuts in Southeast; 


Affects Four States Fully; Parts of Five 


(Continued from p. 3 
to existing maximum prices reached a 
level where consumers could no longer 
pay the resultant higher prices without 
serious inflationary consequences. OPA 
then placed limits on the additions that 
could be made to maximum prices for 
extra war-time transportation costs to the 
17 eastern states and the District of 
Columbia, comprising PAW _ district 
No. 1. 

“Defense Supplies Corp., an RFC sub- 
sidiary, undertook to defray the remain- 
ing excess costs of transportation. The 
DSC plan continues in effect, for the 
areas covered by the new action, as well 
as for the rest of District No. 1. 

“Sellers covered by the new action 
will still have recourse to that agency in 
the event that they still have excess trans- 
portation costs greater than the revised 
additions to maximum prices. In conse 
quence, no reduction in 
period margins will result.” 

The OPA action was the outgrowth of 
an investigation which got underway 
many months ago, as to the comparison 
between excess costs of substitute means 
of transportation to the East Coast, and 
the amounts realized through the various 
product price increases put into effect 
two years ago. 


sellers bast 


Survey in Making 

At present, OPA is preparing to gather 
figures on sections of the Atlantic Sea- 
board other than those affected by this 
week’s action, and will reduce ceiling 
prices where it is found that revenue in- 
creases are greater than claims by oil 
companies to DSC for excess transporta- 
tion’ costs. General feeling, at the mo- 
ment, appears to be that most of the 
other sections of the East, aside from 
the Southeast and Schedule D of Zon 
6, are in the “red.” However, compila- 
tion of statistics will bring the situation 
up to date and will enable OPA to move 
quickly to reduce prices where called 
for, when and if tankers return to fhe 
civilian tanker run between the Gulf and 
Kast Coasts. 

OPA’s action, a result of many informal 
discussions with other interested agencies, 
has the full approval of PAW, and, it is 
believed, to a lesser extent, that of De- 
fense Supplies Corp. 

Discussions have taken place within 
PAW during recent weeks, regarding the 
feasibility of removing Georgia and 
Florida from the East Coast “shortage’ 
area, mainly, it is understood, to put those 
companies. which are complying with 
wartime supply and distribution direc- 
tives, on the same competitive footing 
with those who have not complied, and 
have, as a result, expanded their market 
over 1941 sales positions. 

However, this idea is now reported 
“dead” inasmuch as the OPA action re- 
ducing ceiling prices will react to the 
disadvantage of 


non-complying 


com- 
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panies, since they will not be in as good 
a position to absorb their own excess 
transportation costs—instead of filing 
claims with DSC. This, naturally, will 
close the competitive gap which now is 
said to exist. 





The OPA action was taken in amend- 
ment 17 to MPR 88, effective Sept. 1, 
applying at all levels below the retail 
level, and in Amendment 5 to MPR 137, 
effective Sept. 10, applying to sales made 
at retail. 





Renegade Texas Gas Well 
Spouts Rocks in Air 
Special to NPN 

HOUSTON, Tex.—The renegade 
gas well in the Bammel field, which 
burned for eight months before it was 
finally extinguished, has blown out 
again, hurling chunks of earth as large 
as a piano high into the air. 

Signs were posted in a wide circle 
around the well warning sightseers 
away. The blowout came when work- 
ers employed by F. M. Corzelius, the 
owner, attempted to locate a Christ- 
mas tree lost in the shaft a year ago 
during the fire. 

At Austin, in the meantime, the 
Texas Railroad Commission was con- 
sidering what steps to take to control 
the wasteful well. At a special hearing 
Harry Brelsford representing Corzelius, 
said he believed more water should 
be pumped into the directional well, 
drilled under orders of the Commis- 
sion in an effort to control the blow- 
out. 

Sen. Weaver Moore of 
representing royalty and 
owners, said he believed a_ receiver 
for the property should be appointed, 
and Commissioner Olin 
agreed. Mr. Culberson said he hoped 
the Commission would be able to issue 
an order within the next few days. 


Houston, 
property 


Culberson 











Consumers Cooperative President 
Wants Voice in World Oil 


Special to NPN 

NORTH KANSAS CITY, Mo.—How- 
ard A. Cowden, president of Consumers 
Cooperative Assn., declared here Aug. 24, 
that the international oil accord, signed 
in Washington recently, “is tacit recog- 
nition by two great governments that 
oil, as it has been handled, is a trouble- 
breeder of first rank.” 

“If the world oil supply is to be ad- 
ministered under the aegis of govern- 
ment,” Mr. Cowden continued, “the co- 
operatives, as responsible factors in the 
petroleum industry, should have a voice 
and vote along with other interests, if 
industry representation is to be permit- 
ted, or if industry advisory boards are to 
be named.” 

According to Mr. Cowden, cooperatives 





United States, distribute ov: 
$150,000,000 worth of petroleum prod 
ucts annually, supplying 22% of the rur 
market with gasoline, and own nine « 
refineries. He suggested the formati: 
of an international cooperative in oil 
addition to co-op representation on tl 
world oil accord. 


in the 





Mid-Continent Direct Sales 
Withdrawn in Michigan 


CHICAGO—D-X products in tl 
future will be distributed in the state 
Michigan only through independent jo 
bers and distributors, R. W. McDowe 
vice-president in charge of marketing for 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., — said 
here Aug. 29, in announcing the co: 
pany’s withdrawal from direct marketing 
operations in that state. 

The company-owned, or = subsidiar 
company bulk plants at Lansing and 
Flint were sold recently and propositions 
are now being considered for sale of the 
one remaining bulk plant at Kalamaz 
Mr. McDowell said. “We feel Michigan is 
a little too distant for proper close « 
operation and supervision of direct com- 
pany operations,” he explained. 





Michigan Curbs Truck Speed 
As Tire Crisis Tightens 


NPN News Bureau 

CHICAGO—With 10 per cent of Di 
troit’s trucking facilities tied up by lack 
of tires, according to an estimate of Eari 
F. Winters, president of the Michigan 
Trucking Assn., Michigan truck drivers 
are contributing to shortage conditions 
by speeding over highways. Commis- 
sioner Oscar G. Olander of the Michigan 
State Police, at the request of Birkett L. 
Williams, regional OPA administrator 
Gov. Kelly and truck operators whos 
own drivers are injuring equipment by 
speeding, has instituted a campaigu 
against all transports moving over Michi- 
gan highways at a speed exceeding 35 
miles per hour, with a five mile per hour 
tolerance. 

Since receiving the request from Gi 
Kelly Aug. 23, Commissioner Olander 
announced that several arrests had been 
made and a number of drivers warned. 
When drivers are taken into court fot 
hearing, a report is sent to the Detroit 
OPA district office. 

Stressing the gravity of the tire short 
age, Mr. Winters said the tie-up involved 
more than 297 vehicles which lacked 
1,720 tires. He asserted that the local 
crisis could be eased only by the immedi 
ate release of 4,217 heavy duty truck 
tires for the 13-county area around D 
troit. Truck tires now certified for that 
area amount to only 1100 he added, wai 
ing that unless there were some easi 
of the situation, a 30 per cent reducti 
in available trucking facilities might 
expected. 

Truck operators meeting in Chica 
Aug. 25 with ODT and OPA represen! 
tives expressed some hope of relief in | 
critical truck tire situation. 
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EDITORIALS 





NPN Reprints herewith editorial comment of leading newspapers concerning timely and vital 
problems affecting the oil industry. 


To Clarify the Oil Pact 


In a letter to Senator Connally, chair- 
nan of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, J. Howard Pew, president 
f the Sun Oil Company, has raised 
juestions about the Anglo-American 
agreement that should be 
“What is the meaning,” he 
asks, “of the phrase ‘fair prices’? What 

meant by the use of the phrase ‘pro- 
duction distributed equitably among the 
various producing countries’? Does it 
contemplate the shutting down of oil 
wells in this country by Government edict 
in order that oil wells in some remote 
part of the world might continue to 
produce their ‘equitable’ share of oil 
needed to meet the estimated world 
demand?” 


petroleum 
answered. 


That this possibility is not out of the 
question is suggested by the sugar quota 
system that existed in this country before 
the war. Mr. Pew sees in the Anglo- 
\merican petroleum agreement “the pos- 
sibility of a first step in what might be 

carefully laid plan for a super-state 
cartel” which would be “the antithesis 
of our American competitive system.” 
Mr. Pew’s fears may be _ill-grounded; 
but there are certainly some phrases in 
the petroleum agreement which seem to 
jend them foundation, and there ought 
to be the clearest statement, or possibly 
mutually acceptable changes in the agree- 
ment itself, to dispose of them. We want 
an international oil agreement to prevent 
a scramble among Governments for oil 
fields, to obstacles to the free 
flow of trade and to protect legitimately 
acquired rights. But for the rest we do 
bureaucratic controls of the 
international commoditics, but a_ free 
world market with free prices. 

—New York Times 


remove 


not wish 





World Oil Policy 


Considering the necessity of oil in 
war machines, the Anglo- 
{American agreement signed on Tuesday 
is probably the important inter- 
national pact since the Moscow con- 
It affirms the intention of two 
iding powers controlling a large por- 
m of the world’s petroleum reserves to 
ork together in the development, util- 
ition and control of these vital re- 
And this is to be the forerunner 
a world agreement, if the joint efforts 
the two partners succeed, insuring an 
uitable distribution of petroleum prod- 
ts for peaceful purposes only. 


operating 
most 


erence. 


urces, 


The agreement deals with principles 
ther than with specific areas and items. 
our opinion that enhances rather than 
inimizes its significance. The details 
ll be worked out later by the Inter- 
itional Petroleum Commission provided 
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for in the agreement. What was needed 
most of all was a background of inter- 
national policy in dealing with this sinew 
of war and prop to peace. Much remains 
to be done to round out that policy, but 
if this agreement becomes the nucleus 
of a world plan for the orderly distribu- 
tion of petroleum products in_ inter- 
national commerce its importance can 
scarcely be overemphasized. 

Among the more specific provisions is 
that binding each government and _ its 
nationals to respect the valid concessions, 
contracts and rights of the other. That 
immediately brings to mind the rich oil 
reserves of Arabia, where both American 
and British companies have vast hold- 
ings. Apparently these oil fields are to 
be developed as their output is required 
without the cut-throat competition that 
would almost certainly develop without 
an understanding between the two gov- 
ernments. Whether the proposed Arab- 
ian pipeline is to be built will presumably 
now depend upon whether it proves to 
be essential for security reasons or to 
supply world markets. In any event, it 
will not need to be pressed as a means 
of strengthening the American foothold 
in this area. If the agreement had gone 
no further than to establish a basis of 
understanding between the two countries 
as to development of these rich fields, 
it would still be a happy augury for the 
postwar world. ; 

There appears to be no intention of 
establishing hegemony over petroleum for 
the exclusive advantage of the United 
States and Great Britain. The two gov- 
ernments were obviously thinking of 
their military security. But the agree- 
ment also contemplates that “adequate 
supplies of petroleum shall be available 
in international trade to the nationals ot 
all peaceful countries at fair prices and 
on a nondiscriminatory basis.” Nor have 
they dumped the oil problem into the lap 
of American and British cartels. On the 
other hand, governmental influence over 
the flow of oil is to be more pronounced 
than before. In this country the Govern- 
ment has taken a hand in the creation 
of an international oil policy for the first 
time. 

The agreement clearly contemplates 
that the joint controls to be established 
will be used in the interests of peace. 
It leaves the door wide open for denial 
of oil to aggressor nations in accord with 
the findings, with an international organ- 
ization devoted to collective security. To 
that extent the pact is another indication 
of Anglo-American determination to ex- 
tend their war-born partnership into the 
postwar era. 

Implementation of this forward look- 
ing policy will depend in large measure 
upon the caliber of men appointed to the 
International Petroleum Commission and 


upon the willingness of Congress and 
Parliament to enact legislation to carry 
out its recommendations. Agreement on 
general principles is often easier than 
reconciling specific conflicts of interests. 
We are convinced, however, that the 
two governments have made a commend- 
able beginning toward establishment of 
a wise and practicable world petroleum 
policy. 


—Washington Post 





Mr. Pew's Objections 


J. Howard Pew, president of the Sun 
Oil company, has addressed a letter to 
Senator Tom Connally, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, ex- 
pressing a number of misgivings about 
the Anglo-American petroleum  agree- 
ment recently announced. He fears that 
this agreement may be the first step 
toward “a super-state cartel in all parts 
of the world for the postwar days.” 

Mr. Pew asks for the protection of 
the Ameyican oil industry and the thou- 
sands of workers who depend upon this 
industry for their livelihoods. He de- 
scribes the cartel system as “a European 
device designed to assure the security 
and survival of decadent and inefficient 
industries,” and calls the system the 
primary reason for the backwardness of 
European industry compared with our 
own. He declares the wording of the 
agreement can make it “as innocuous or 
as vicious as its administrators desire to 
make it.” 

It may be that some agreement is 
needed to prevent world overproduction, 
break-down of prices and stoppage of 
waste, as well as to keep oil out of the 
hands of aggressor nations when they 
begin to make warlike gestures. But it 
should be definite in its terms, clear-cut 
in its well-detailed as to 
its purposes and as to the territories and 
the field affected. By no must 
it be injurious to the American oil indus- 
try which is doing so much to win the 
war both in Europe and the Pacific. 
This agreement should have a thorough 
investigation by Congress. 

However, we do not think 
much to fear from this agreement. It 
is not a treaty; it will not be submitted 
to the Senate for ratification, and it 
will not have the force of law. But if it 
means some agency which may save the 
oil industry from going to pot through 
senseless over-development and competi- 
tion, then it may be a step in the right 
direction, provided it is surrounded with 
adequate safeguards. 


scope, and 


means 


there is 


—Oil City Derrick 


(Note—See text of Mr. Pew’s letter 


in NPN Aug. 23, p. 9). 






































Oil Market 
———— arKer;rs 
(Ame 
Market Reports been more than offset by strong demand Pensacola, 6.875-7.075; Mobile, 6.62 ported 
MIDCONTINENT =o Price ranges of in Midwestern markets. Naphtha and 7.075c: New Orleans, 6-6.375c; Portlan: 
76 oct. Ethyl. 70 74 ait aoe i i below Solvent suppliers report a 20-30% delay 9.375-9.525c; Boston, 9.275-9.4c; Prov 
. 4 >» & ae lee . € . 3 ° os 
sill ia Actin, sacle Retinal alii in shipment of orders because of short- dence, 9.275-9.4c. 

: - ‘ “er a, age r te ‘ars. Jistric 
Aug. 15, when refiner reported lowering => rae 4 6 listill . * * * a ee 
quotations retroactive to that date t ‘el - eo ‘a dist “4p Legge _— GULF COAST—Gulf refiners reduc« Appal 
6.5c, 5.75c, and 5c, on the three grades Sen eee ee re ge ce mers their quotations for 70-74 octane gasoli: iy e 

: , . 7 ‘once ate o ro ‘tion of Kerosin¢ : . Sanne 7 na., 
respectively. New price ranges are 6.5- °° ‘ es ky = page ge a — a compliance with Amdt. 16 to MP! Okla. 
6.75c for Ethyl, 5.75-5.875c on 70-74 ‘© Store for shipment on all distillate or- 88 and established the following pri Re ky 

a . ; P J < > : ; > . y or y 
oct., and 5-5.25c on 60 & below. Kansas ders this fall. Storage s of distillate S ranges at these points: New Orleans an = fo 
refiners reported reducing quotations on have risen somewhat with discontinuance Lower Mississippi to Baton Rouge, 6-6.25 Total 
76 oct. Ethyl and 70-74 oct. making new Diesel program but many refiners still in tank cars and 5.625c in barges; Sout .* 
price ranges of 7.2-7.3c and flat 6.2c¢ on supplying the product to government vol- and West of New Orleans, 5.625-6.375 
the two grades respectively. Last North untarily because of the greater profit re- in tank cars with notice that 5.625c 
Texas refiners and last West Texas refin reer gages sold = Diesel. , cone for Dist. 1 and the range of 5.875-6.37: 

. . rR "17 uel oil stocks co > to pile up < oe sar Sa Cas me now, s.. bh. 

ers quoting high of 6c on 70-74 oct. gas fu 2 ei 6, app all, at Re on is for other districts and 5.625c in barg: Distri 
oline reported lowering quotations 0.125 |" wi s " re cg a ag co Peni ©, Domestic and exports from all Gulf poris ae 

x QUK ; : » OFF g é storage facilities avail: - . & QOe_& 7e a Appa 
to 5.875c, making flat price of 5.875 a geo t 8 eas ities ” 3 _ in cargoes, 5.625-5.75c. Other refined Appal 
for the product in both markets. TI 0g ie je ta —— ae Y- products remained unchanged. a 

.. Loy lird grade dem: 1as fallen consider- Okla. 

Six cars grade 26-70 natural gasoline bh ses ‘ es ' ; — ons : Rocky 

Be = = ably, refiners report, but since little is Rocky 
reported sold at 4.75c f.o.b. Group 3, " 
and: two cars reported sold at 4.375« being made, no surpluses are accumulat- CRUDE PRICES —_ 
€ ans « Dbe ° ‘ " . - OAY _ " . . ota 
f£o.b. Breckenridge ing. Midwestern refiner withdrew 5.625c Since changes in crude oil prices US 

Oklahoma refiner who on Aug, 23 “Uotation on 63-66 octane gasoline last are so few, the 2 pages of crude oil 

« « 4 d * _' ° ° . e . . 
reduced his quotation on all grade of week and has discontinued production. price tables hereafter will be printed 
: “ “ 8 ae | ro: 
‘ ad a , whe ‘re are s ie ‘nang 
gasoline to 0.125c below OPA ceiling x * * only when there are sufficient changes Arka: 
retroactive to Aug. 15, has withdrawn CALIFORNIA — Markets steady and in prices to warrant. 
a . . : : = a : ‘ aane . ad > » i > ¢ va) is Ing 
his prices from general market quota- Prices unchanged. Demand for gaso- = the ve on " record of _e — 
PPE sh daa , Me ine among dealers is not as strong as in ce > Ulevelé "€ ane 
tions with statement that sales are now nong deal t t : ke SS — " " 
local and volume of gasolines available the past. Seven out of 10 service sta- i a | lad wer Fags te 
is limited to regular customers tions now place no limit on the amount lishers will ye glad to make proots, 
x * * of gasoline they will sell. This is at- or letters or affidavits as to what the ( 

PENNSYLVANIA—Two lower field re- tributed to the OPA’s “crack-down” on prices are, and without charge to reg- 
finers lowered ouotations on “Q” gasoline the black market and general tightening- ular subscribers. Changes in crude 
to 7.75¢ and 8.325c, making the new up on gas coupons. oil prices will be specially noted in 
range for other districts, 7.75-8.325c x * * this market section when made. 

An upper field refiner lowered his quota- ATLANTIC COAST — East Coast re- Crude Price Changes Oklat 
tion for same grade gasoline 8.95c finers established new price ranges for ;' . vo 
a a grade gasoline Som — = ' I Magnolia Petroleum Co. announced Nebr 

to 8.825c inside area D and 7.625c out- 70-74 octane gasoline as they reduced jliamtinn eluna fectwe Aug. | : 
: : Soames areas gaa . ollowing changes, effective » Es Texas 
side area D, mentioned in RPS 88, mak- quotations 0.125c in accordance with K Bll he 1 K = sexe 
. : 7 ROK 2 20K , 2 . ormi ullenberge ’ eystone ouis 
ing the price range 7.625-8.825c. Amdt. 16 to MPR 88. Price ranges are as . mit i sang: Y a 
- *+ follows: New York harbor, 9.075-9.375c: Ellenberger pools in Winkler County, Arka 

MIDWEST — Naphtha and solvent New York harbor barges, 8.975-9.275c; Texas, beginning with Below 25 at = 

markets have shown a slight drop in de- Albany, 9.175-9.375c; Philadelphia, 9.075- $0.93 with 2c differential and ending a 
“ : ° IO ~ r P ¥ a " ~ + lori 

mand through August, refiners reported, 9.2c; Baltimore, 8.825-8.95c; Norfolk, with 40 and Above at $1.25. For i 
fe . * = of ye ° r _ ao . ing 
but call has remained far above norma!, 8.575-8.825c; Wilmington, N. C., 8.575- latest table of crude prices published, 7 
with a continued shortage of the heavier 8.7¢; Charleston, 8.575-8.8¢c; Savannah, see NPN, Aug. 23, pages 49, 50 and we 
cuts noted. Eastern demand for naphthas 8.145-8.4c; Jacksonville, 8.145-8.275c; 46 K 
. , , - © ~oor-r ao > =o . y 
and solvents slacked off slightly but has Miami, 8.145-8.275c; Tampa, 8.145-8.4c; ae 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (August 21 to August 28) i 
O1O 

U. S. Motor (ASTM octane Monday Friday Thursday Wednesday Tuesday New 
76 octane Ethyl: Aug. 28 Aug. 25 Aug. 24 Aug. 23 Aug. 22 Calif 

Oklahoma... .. ‘ ‘ 6.5 6.75 6.5 6.75 6.5 6.75 6.5 6.75 6.5 6 

Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)... . 6.75 acae 6.75 4.00 6.75 <<a 6.75 7.25 6.75 = Pe T 

N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns 7 7 7 7 7 

W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns 7 (2 7 (2 7 (2) 4@ 7 (2 

70-74 octane: 

Oklahoma... . . er : 5.875 5.875 5.875 5.875 5.875 

Mid-Western (Group 3 basis 5.875 5.875 5.875 5.875 9.875 

N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns 5.875 5.875 5.875 5.875 5.875 

W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns 5.875 5.875 5.875 5.875 5.875 

63-66 octane: 

Oklahoma... ........ 5.625 (1 5.625 (1 5.625 (1 5.625 (1) 5.625 

Mid-Western (Group 3 basis 5.625 5.625 5.625 5.625 5.625 

N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns 5.625 (1 5.625 (1 5.625 (1) 5.625 (1) 5.625 (1 

W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns 5.7 5.75 (1 9.75 (1) 5.75 (1 5.75 (1 

60 octane & below: 

Oklahoma... .. ngs ‘ <4 5.23 ) 5.25 5 §.25 5 §.25 5 §.2 

Mid-Western (Group 3 basis 5.2 5.25 5.2 5.25 5.2 5.25 o2 5.25 5.2 5 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns §.2 5.25 5.2 5.25 5.2 5.25 §.2 5.25 $.2 5 

W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.28 5.25 

Motor Gasoline, 70-74 oct. 
New York harbor 9.075- 9.375 9.075- 9.375 9.075- 9.4 9.075- 9.4 9.075- 9.4 
New York harbor, barges %.975-— 9.275 8.975- 9.275 8.975- 9.3 8.975- 9.3 8.975- 9 
Philadelphia district. 9.075- 9.2 9.075- 9.2 9.075- 9.2 9.075- 9.2 9.075- 9 
Baltimore district... .. 8.825-— 8.95 8.825- 8.95 8.825-— 8.95 8.825- 8.95 8.825- 8.5 
Motor Gasoline: 
Western Penna. Pradford-W arren: 

“QO” Gasoline, Min. 70 Oct. (ASTM 7.625-— 8.825 7.625- 8.825 7.625- 8.825 7.625-— 8.825 7.625- 8.820 
Western Penna. Other Districts: 

“Q” Gasoline, Min. 70 Oct. (ASTM 7.75 8.325 7.75 8.45 2.33 8.45 7.7% 8.45 7.75 8 

Note: To conform with Article IV of MPR 88 as amended August 15 we are substituting 70-74 oct. ASTM for the old 72-74 oct. ASTM. We 
continue to include in this group, Housebrand quotations. 70-74 oct. prices effective Aug. 15. 
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Refinery Operations 
merican Petroleum Institute figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gal. each. Figures include re- 
ported totals plus estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis.) 
Daily Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Potential Refining Daily Reporting 
Refining Capacity Average Crude Capacity 
Capacity Reporting Runs to Stills Operated 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Districts Aug. 19 Aug. 12 Aug. 19 Aug. 12 Aug. 19 Aug. 12 Aug. 19 Aug. 12 
Combined ** 2.518 2,518 90.3 90.3 2,468 2,346 98.0 93.2 
Appalachian (Dist. No. 1) 130 130 83.9 83.9 105 104 80.8 80.0 
\ ulachian (Dist. No. 2) 47 47 87.2 87.2 56 60 119.1 127.7 
I ill., Ky. 824 824 85.2 85.2 799 783 97.0 95.0 
Okla., Kans., Mo. 418 418 80.2 80.2 385 377 92.1 90.2 
Rocky Mt. (Dist. No. 3) 18 13 17.0 7.0 1] 13 84.6 100.0 
Rocky Mt. (Dist. No. 4) 141 141 58.3 58.3 96 102 68.1 72.3 
( fornia 817 817 89.9 89.9 774 775 94.7 94.9 
I il U.S B. of M. Basis 4,908 4,908 87.2 87.2 4.694 4.560 95.6 92.9 
{ Ss B. of M. Basis 
Aug. 21, 1943 4,094 
Gasoline Production Stocks of Fin- Total Stocks 
at Refineries inc. ished and Un- Gas Oil & Total Stocks 
Natural Blended finished Gasoline Distillates Residual Fuel Oil 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Districts Aug. 19 Aug. 12 Aug. 19 Aug. 12 Aug. 19 Aug. 12 Aug. 19 Aug. 12 
( ibined * * 7,002 6,837 38,226 37,187 21,387 20,920 18,106 7,237 
Appalachian (Dist. No. J) 311 317 2,137 2,295 595 194 328 326 
A ilachian (Dist. No, 2) 195 185 1,434 1,376 183 278 170 145 
I Iil., Ky 2.684 2.563 17,718 17,493 5,943 6,247 4,349 4.254 
Okla., Kans., Mo 1,327 1,281 6,652 6,869 1,834 1,799 1,422 1,454 
Rocky Mt. (Dist. No. 3) 35 36 54 53 3 3 35 35 
} ky Mt. (Dist. No. 4) 330 374 2.014 2,181 354 353 637 626 
California 1,873 2,115 13,615 13,749 10,009 9.941 33,690 32.926 
fotal U.S B. of M. Basis 13,757 3,708 °81,850 81,203 40,308 40,035 58,737 57,003 
U.S B. of M. Basis 
Aug. 21, 1943 12,147 71,742 35,782 66.739 
°Finished 69.336,000 bbls.; Unfinished 12,514,000 bbls. 
©°Includes East Coast, Inland Texas, Texas Gulf, Louisiana Gulf and North Louisiana 
Arkansas districts 
U. S. Crude Oil Production Crude Oil Stocks 
American Petroleum Institute figures) (Bureau of Mines Figures in thousands of bbls.) 
WEEK ENDED Change 
Barrels Barrels from 
rtd . 2 i 
Aug. ~ M Aug. 12 Grade or Origin Aug. 12 Aug. 19 Aug. 12 
(Daily Average) Penna. Grade 2,607 2,553 54 
Oklahoma 340,000 339,600 Other Appalachian 1,622 1,616 6 
Kansas 285,300 277,150 Lima-Michigan 1,020 1,021 l 
nied Ilinois-Indiana 14,397 14,935 538 
Nebraskz 550 900 
= “ics Arkansas 2,861 2,815 46 
Texas 2,108,600 2,108,600 Kansas 8657 83537 100 
Louisiana 362,700 362,800 Louisiana: 12,962 12,875 87 
Avkcancas 80.650 81.000 Northern 3,054 3,183 129 
- a sa nan Gulf Coast 9,908 9,692 216 
eisiosippl apres 45,450 Mississippi 937 962 25 
Alabama 200 200 New Mexico 5,979 5,797 182 
Florida 50 50 Oklahoma 30,861 30,677 184 
| is 210.500 209.850 Texas: 110,192 109,798 394 
, East Texas 20,229 19,902 327 
y 9 5 9 O05 sd “~ 
Indiana 12,850 12,950 West Texas 31,112 31,468 356 
I m (Ill, Ind. & Gulf Texas 30,859 30,791 68 
Ky. exciuded 69.000 77,550 Other Texas 27,992 27,637 355 
K tuck, 2 1550 25,300 Panhandle 6, 378 6, 470 82 
Micl , , North 6,687 6,403 284 
\igan 49,400 49,400 South 5619 5.905 286 
\ ming 87,450 83,500 Other 9,308 8.859 149 
Montana 21.800 21.800 Rocky Mountaim 8,092 8,060 32 
ae . ae California 21,065 21,146 81 
( ‘ do S 0 Ss « 0 
= a AS Foreign 2.345 2,228 117 
Ne Mexico 106,000 108,550 
( ornia 861,300 854,200 Total gasoline-bear- 
-—~ ing in U. S. 223,597 223,040 557 
41,675,100 41,667,300 Heavy in California 6,414 6,418 4 
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Crude Production & Runs to Stills 
(Millions of Barrels) 
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N.P.N. Gasoline Index 


Dealer Tank 
T.W. Car 

Cents Per Gal. 
Aug. 28 9.17 5.53 
Month ago 10.51 6.17 
Year ago 10.37 6.92 
Dealer index is an average of “undivided” 


dealer prices, ex-tax, in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of fol- 
lowing wholesale for regular-grade 
gasoline, FOB refineries or terminals: Okla., 
Mid-Western, W. Penna., Calif., N. Y. Harbor, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf 
Coast. 


markets 





Pennsylvania Crude Runs 


(Compiled by National Petroleum Assn. from 
reports of all companies refining Pennsylvania 
crude. Figures in’ bbls.) 

DAILY AVERAGE 
Week Ended 

Aug. 12, 1944 
7.594 


65,335 57 


Week Ended 
Aug. 19, 1944 
71.410 


Week Ended 
Aug. 7.1943 





Gasoline Stocks 
(Millions of Barrels) 





Gas Oil & Distillate Stocks 
(Millions of Barrels) 
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Residual Fuel Oil Stocks 
(Millions of Barrels) 















Crude Oil Stocks 
(Millions of Barrels) 
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Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s 
OILGRAM Daily Oil Price Service, associated 
with National Petroleum News, whose repre- 
sentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote 
their time exclusively to reporting oil indus- 
try prices everywhere. 

Prices shown are actual sales prices, 
tations meaning sellers’ 
prices; for current sales 
business day or period stated; except Tank 
Wagon prices, prices are for bulk lots such as 
tank car and motor transport; barge or tanker 
cargo lot prices are identified; FOB refineries 
or terminals; in cents per gal. except where 
shown in bbls. of 42 gals.; ex all fees and 
taxes; for erude oil and its products lawfully 
produced and transported; reported as received 
by OILGRAM and National Petroleum News 
but not guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use 
only and not for resale or distribution or publi- 
cation. For further details of price conditions 
apply to any NPN-OILGRAM office or see back 
of any OILGRAM Price Service 

For complete price service delivered 
from nearest OILGRAM publishing office, 
York, Cleveland and Tulsa, Okla. 
OILGRAM, 1212 W. 3rd St., Cleveland (13), 
Ohio. Annual subscription rate payable in ad- 
vance $100 per year via train mail and $125 
per year via air mail. 


or quo- 
general offers or posted 
and shipment; for the 


invoice. 

daily 
New 
address Platt’s 


| 


. H U. S. Motor 
Refinery Gasoline Q'S f Myon 
cept where otherwise | 


specified. 
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Prices in Effect 


OKLAHOMA Aug. 28 Aug. 21 
75 oct. Ethyl... 6.5 6.75 6.5 6.75 
70-74 oct...... 5 875 5.75 5.875 
63-66 oct.. ‘ 5.625 (2 >.625 (2 
60 oct. & below.. 5 5 25 5.2 

MID-WESTERN (Group 3 basis) 

76 oct. Ethyl... 6.75 7.25 6.75 - 7.25 
70-74 oct...... 5.875 >. 875 
63-66 oct....... 5.625 625 
60 oct. & below. 5.2 5.25 5.2 - 5.25 

N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 
76 oct. Ethyl... 7 7 
70-74 oct....... 5.875 5.875- 6 
63-66 oct. 5.625 1) 5.625 (1) 
60 oct. & below. 5.2 5.25 5.2 —- 5.25 

TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 
76 oct. Ethyl... 7 (2) 7 (2) 
70-74 oct....... 5. 87! 5.875-— 6 
63-66 oct.. 5.75 (1) 5.75 (1 
60 oct. & below. §.25 $.35 

CENT. W. TEX. (Prices to truck transports 
TTT 7 (2 7 (2) 
70-74 oct....... 6 (2) 6 (2) 
67-69 oct....... res 
62 oct. & below. 5.25 (2 &.23 (2 

KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 

76 oct. Ethyl. . q.a i.e 7.2 7.3 
70-74 oct....... 6.2 6.2 
63-66 oct... .... 5.9 (2 5.9 (2 
60 oct. & below. $.5 5.5 

ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La. 

76 oct. Ethyl... 7 (1) 7 (1) 

yi i. Se 5.875 (1) 9.875 (1 
62 oct. - 

60 oct. & below, 

unleaded... .... 5.25 (1) §.235 Q 

WESTERN PENNA. (Motor gasoline) 

Bradford-Warren: 

“Q” Gasoline Min. 

70 Oct. (ASTM) 7.625-8.825(a 7.625- 8.95 

Other districts: 

“Q” Gasoline, Min. 

70 Oct. (ASTM) 7.75 - 8.325 7.75 -— 8.45 


(a) Highs and lows for Schedule D area, in RPS 
88 and outside Schedule D area, respectively. 





Prices in Effect Aug. 28 Aug. 21 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Mich. 
refinery group basis for shpt. within Mich.; shpts. 
may originate at plants outside Central group.) 
5S. Motor: (Oct. ASTM): 
70-74 oct. 7.875- 8.375 7.875- 8.375 
67-69 oct....... 
Str. run gasoline, 
excluding De- 
troit shpt....... 6 6 
OHIO (S. O. Ohio quotations for statewide de- 
livery and subject to exceptions for local price 
disturbances). 
70-74 oct. nes 8.25 8.25 
CALIFORNIA U.S. Motor: 
76 oct. (Ethyl).... 7.5 —- 8.75 41.0 =~ 3.79 
‘iat ere ®.5 =- 7.76 6.5 - 7.78 
65 oct. & below 
(3rd grade)..... 6.5 - 6.75 6.5 —-— 6.75 
Note: To conform with Article IV of MPR 88 
as amended August 15 we are substituting 70-74 
oct. ASTM for the old 72-74 oct. ASTN We 
continue to include in this group Housebrand 
quotations, 
Kerosine, & Gas Fuel Oils 
OKLAHOMA 
41-43 grav. w.w... 4.375 4.375 
42-44 grav. w.w. 4.5 4.5 
Range oil..... ‘ 4 1 
gO eee 3.875 3.875 
No. 1 straw....<. ae ere 
No. 2 straw...... 3 ar 3.625 
3 eS oS ee s.9 @ 3.5 (2) 
No. 6 fuel... $0 97 | $0.97 (1 
U. G. I. Gas Oil ; : 
14-16 fuel........ $0.97 (2) $0.97 (2 
MID-WESTERN (Group 3 basis 
41-43 grav. w.w... 4.375 4.375 
2-44 grav. w.w... 4.5 4.5 
Range Oil...... 4 4.1 (2 4 4.1(2 
SS 0 ere 3.875 3.875 
No. 2 straw...... 3.625 3.625 
LS rere 
eee os 
e RR eee ose Sie $0.97 $0.97 (1 
TEX. "(For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns 
ee ee 4.375 4.375 
42-44 grav. w.w. 1.5 I 5 (1 
No. 1 p.w. eee 3.87 3.875 (1 
No. 6 fuel. . 54 $0.97 re ) $0.97 (2) 
AM ARILLO, "TEX. (For shpt. to W. Okla. & 
Tex. differential territory. 
42-44 grav. w.w. 4.5 (1 4.5 (1 
KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only). 
41-43 grav. w.w... No Price No Price 
42-44 grav. w.w... a 1.75 4.7 1.75 
ee PM ca ee 4.1 (2) 4.1(2 
No. 6 a... $1.02 $1.02 
ARK. (For shipment to Ark. and La.) 
41-43 grav. w.w... ‘ 
42-44 w.w. kero... 4.501 4.5 (1) 
ee ree ce 4 (1 4(1 
eee 3.625 (1) 3.625 (1 
2D ee 3.5 (1) 3.5 (1 
Tractor fuel, for 
shpt. to Ark. 
points only.... 5.125 (1) 5.125 (1 
Diesel fuel 52 & 
below. : 4 (1) 4 (1 
Diesel fuel 58 & 
above..... 4.25 (1 4.25 (1) 
WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren: 
45 grav. w.w...... 6.55 — 8.05 6.55 -— 8.05 
46 grav. W.W...... 6.675 (1) 6.675 (1 
Jet. ee 6.55-8.05 (b) 6.55-8.05 (b) 
oS” rea 25-7.625(b) 6.125-7.625(b) 
No.3 ° .* TH 1&b 
36-40 gravity 6. 625 »-6.75(2 6.625-6.75(2 
b) Highs and lows for Schedule D area, in 
RPS 88 and outside Schedule D area, respectively. 
Other districts: 
45 grav. w.w...... 7.25 - 7.925 7.25 - 7.925 
46 grav. w.w...... 7.25 7.623 7.26 7.625 
47 grav. w.w...... 7.375—- 7.875 7.375-— 7.875 
No. 1 fuel. ooscces 6.875—- 7.375 6.875- 7.375 
E! glides 6.75 - 7.375 6.75 7.375 
Sie eee 6.75 - 7.375 6.75 7.375 
36-40 grav. Pitts- 
burgh dist. prices 
excluded....... 625- 7.375 6.625- 7.375 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Mich. 
refinery group basis for shpt. within Mich.; shpts. 
may originate at plants outside Central group. 
47-49 gravity w.w. 5.8 —- 6 5.8 6 
P.W. Distillate 5.5 5.5 
ar 3 gas oil, Straw 5 5 
Pek ae yy ee 4.5 (2) 4.5 (2) 
asl Oils (Vis. at 100). 
300-500 Vis.... ce cee 
100-300 Vis.... 4.5 4.5 
OHIO (S. O. quotations for statewide delivery) 
Kerosine....... 7 7 





Prices in Effect Aug. 28 
CALIFORNIA 
40-43 grav. w.w... 5 - 7 
San .Joaquin Valley: 
Heavy fuel..... $1.10 (2 
Light fuel...... $1.20 (2) 
Diesel fuel... .. 4 (2) 
Stove dist...... 5 (2) 
Los Angeles: 
Heavy fuel..... $1.10 (2) 
Light fuel... $1.20 (2) 
Diesel fuel. . 4 (2) 
Stove dist...... 5 (1) 
San Francisco: 
Heavy fuel..... $1.15 (2 
Light fuel...... $1.25 (2 
Diesel fuel 4.5 (2) 
Stove dist. 5.5 (1) 
NOTE: 
fication 400; light fuel, spec. 
spec. 200; and stove distillate, spec. 


All above heavy fuels meet Pec ific spe 
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100. 





Lubricating Oils 
Prices in Effect 
WESTERN PENNA. 


Prices are for sales 


Aug. 


28 


made, 


Aug. 21 


or offers reliably re- 


ported, to jobbers & compounders only. 


Viscous Neutrals—No. 3 col. Ae is. at 70°F, 
200 Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fl 
Lt Pr er 38 (1) 38 (1 
iwt..<... 37 (1) 37 (1) 
icc css 36 (1) 36 (1 
25 p.t...0. 28-33 28-33 
150 Vis. (143 at 100°) 400-405 fl. 
Ombre. 36 (1) 36 (1 
10 p.t.... 35 (1) 35 (1) 
15 p.t. 34 (1) 34 (1) 
25 p.t. 26-31 26-31 
NOTE: Limited quantity neutrals available to 


regular trade 


Cylinder Stocks: 


Brt. stk., 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 fl., No. 8 
col. 
10 p.t... 30.5 (1) 30.5 (1 
15 pat. 29.5 (1) 29.5 (1 
25 . : 25 25 
600 S i filterable 15 15 
650 S.R.. 15.5 iS. 
600 fl... . , ; 16 16 
IN fe ic tein wi gti o 17 17 
MID-CONTINENT  (F. o. b. Tulsa) 
Neutral Oils (Vis. at 100° F. 0 to 10 P.P.) 
Pale Oils: 
Vis. Color 
60-85—No. 2.... 7.5 ~ 3 5 
86-110—No. 2 7.5 8.5 7.5 8.5 
150—No. 3 11 1L.5 ll . 11 > 
180—No. 3 11.5 -15 11.5 15 
200—No. 3 12 -15 12 15 
250—No. 3.. 14 16.5 14 16 5 
280—No. 3.. 15 17 15 17 
300—No. 3. 16 -18 16 -18 
Red Oils: 
180—No. 5.. 11.5 (1) 11.5 (1 
200—No. 5... 12 (1 12 (1) 
280—No. 5... No Price No rice ; 
300—No. 5. ‘ 16-17 .5(2) 16-17.5 (2 
Bright Stock—Vis. al 210° 
200 Vis. D.. 27 (1) 27 (1) 
150-160 Vis. D: ‘ 
0 to 10 p.p..... 23 23 ae. 
10 to 25 p.p. 22 .5-23 22 5-23 
25 to 40 p.p 23 (1) 23 (1) 
150-160 Vis. E 22 (1) 22 (1) 
120 Vis. D: 
0 to 10 p.p...... 22 (2) 22 (2) 
600 S.R. Dark f 
Green 8.5 (1) 8.5 
600 S.R. Olive , 
Green 10-11 (2) 10-11 (2 
J eae ‘ 
i i naieo 
NOTE: Discounts of 0.5c to le on bright stock 


and 0.5¢ ‘ 
and to “‘meet competi 
greater discounts. 


SOUTH TEXAS (Net 
Pale Oils (Vis. ai 10 


Vis. Color 
100 No. 14-2. 
200 No. 2-3... ..+ 
300 No. 2 a 
500 No. 24-3. 
750 No. 3 ; 

1200 No. 3 i 

pe eee 


tion.”” 


itral Oils) 
°F.) 


to 2c allowed for neutrals, r 
Brokers offering at 


10 car lots, 


(Continued on next page) 





NOTE—Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number of com- 
panies quoting when less than three companies are quoting. 


58 


NOTICE—Owing to great demand, refiners generally limit quota- 
tions to regular customers and refuse bids, though higher, from others. 


Refiners’ prices and sales shown; bids reported in market leads. 
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Refinery Prices (Continued) 


Prices in Effec; 
Red Oils: 

10 No. 5- 6.5 (3 6 

0) No. 8.7: 8 

No - 9.2 9 

No. ! 10 10 

No. 5- 10.25 10. 

No. : 10.37: 10. 

No. ! 10.5 10. 


Aug. 28 Aug. 21 


tone 
bas Ed vo 
to 


wees 


CHICAGO (From Mid-Continent p.1. 
Neutral oils vis. al 100° F. 0 to 10 p.p. 
Pale Oils 

Vis. Color 

60-85—No. 2 

86-L10—No. 2 

150 No. ¢ & 

180—No 

200 No. 

250—No. 


Red Oils: 

180 No. ! 

200—No. a 

950 No. (1) 

280—No : : (1) 

300—No. ! 5.5 5 (1) 
Note: Viscous oils, 15 to 30 p.p. are anual 0.5¢ 

lower; 60- 8s and 86-110 No. 2 non-viscous oils, 15 

to 30 p.p., ¢ ).25c¢ lower. 


crude.) 


Unfiltered Steam Refined( (Viscosity at 210°) 
140 
160 
200 


Bright stocks, 
0 to 10 p.p 
15 to 25 p.p 
10 to 40 p.p 
I filtered 
Stock 
Note: To obtain prices delivered in Chicago 
add 0 2 per Re l 


Natural Gasoline 


Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blenders on 
freight basis shown below. Shipments may origi- 
nate in any Mid-Continent manufacturing district. 


FOB GROUP 3 
Grade 26-70 4.75 (Sales) 4.75 
FOB BRECKENRIDGE 

Grade 26-70 . 4.375 (Quotes 


(Sales) 


4.375 (Quotes) 
CALIFORNIA (FOB plants in Los 


basin 


Angeles 


21 pound vapor pressure 
for blending 4.75 — 5.375 4.75 — 5.37 


Naphtha and Solvent 
FOBGroup 3 
Stoddard solvent .. 6.625 
Cleaners’ naphtha. 7.125 
V.M.&P. naphtha 7 
Mineral spirits. . . 6 
Rubber solvent l 7 
Lacquer diluent 7.375- 8 
Benzol Diluent 7.875- 8 


oS ee 
totototots 
risa 
SamNAnuU 
a ee ee 
tototototos 
wvivciviu 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren District: 
Stoddard Solvent 

Other Districts 


Untreated naphtha 7 7.25 
Stoddard solvent... 7.25 -7 p 2 


OHIO (S. O. quotations for statewide delivery) : 
V.M.&P. naphtha. D.C. naphtha, Varnolene & 
Sohio solvent..... 10 10 
Rubber solvent. .. 9 9 


Wax 


WESTERN PENNA. (Bbls. C.L.) 
White Crude Scale: 

122-124 A.m.p 4 

124-126 A.m.p.... 4. 


OKLAHOMA (C.L. FOB Refinery) 
Semi-refined: 
8 AMP min., white, 
) kilo bags No Price 
132-134 AMP, 
SNS: sale ons eek 5.25 (1) 


No Price 
5.25 (1) 


CHICAGO (FOB Chicago district refinery of one 
refiner, in bags, carloads. Carloads, slabs loose, 
O.4e less Melting points are EMP (ASTM) 
methods; add 3° to convert into AMP.) 

ly refined: 


24 bags only 5.6 


uw 
a 


wo 


weowts 


ul 


29 
32 
34 
37 


GUST 30, 1944 





Spartanburg, S.C... 


Petrolatums 
WESTERN PENNA. (Bbls., 
0.5c per lb. less.) 
Snow White...... 
Lily White 
Cream White 
Light Amber. . 
Amber si 


carloads; tank cars, 


ts te to 
Qrimt-i3to 
vivcionu 
SE re 
Viboto 

vu 
We ID 
witoto 

uu ww 


enna 


Commercial or consumer 
tank car, tank wagon, dealer, 
and service station prices for 
gasoline do not include 


taxes; they do, however, in- 


VW al clude inspection fees as 
ago shown in general footnole. 
Prices 


fasoline tares, shown in 
eeperats column, include 

5e federal, and slate tares; 
ake city and county tares as 
indicated in footnotes. Kerosine tank wagon prices 
also do not include tares; kerosine tares where levied 
are indicated in footnotes. Dealer discounts are 
shown in footnotes. These prices in effect Aug. 28, 
1944 as posted by principal marketing companies at 
their headquarters offices, but subject to later cor- 


| rection. 


Esso (Regular Grade) 


Consumer Gaso- Kero- 

Tank Dealer line sine 

Wagon T.W. Taxes T.W. 
*Atlantic City, N.J.. 10 4 10 
*Newark, N. 10. 10 
Annapolis, Md 11 
Baltimore, 10 
Cumberland, Md.. 11 
Washington, D. C 10 
Danville, Va 12 
Norfolk, Va 
Petersburg, Va 
Ric og Va 
Roanoke, Va... 
Cc harleston, W. Va.. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Wheeling, W. Va.... 
Charlotte, N. C 
Hickory, N. C 
Mt. Airy, N.C 
Raleigh, kre 
Salisbury, N.C... 
Cc ‘harleston, S. C 
Columbia, 8S. C 


Sutsts 
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Sele S++) 
Vnwonun won 
ISD OWWWUBWo- 
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Baltimore, Md. 
Washington, D.C... 


an 


Fuel Oils—T.W. 
Atlantic City, N. J 

ewark. . 
Annapolis, Md. 
Baltimore. . 
Washington, b. c.. 
Norfolk, Va oe 
Petersburg 
Richmond..... . . 
Charlotte, N.C 
Hickory, N. C 
Raleigh. 
Charleston, S.C 
Columbia. 


| Spartanburg... .. ees om i 8 


*Effective Aug. 5, 42 minimum retail snsaie 
price of 14.2c posted thru New Jersey. 
Discounts: 


Esso gasoline—to undivided dealers, 0.5c off 
dealer t.w. 


Kerosine—\c off t.w. price for 25 gals. or more, 
under contract thru territory (Baltimore city con- 
tract not necessary) except no discount in state of 
New Jersey. 

Naphtha—To buyers taking following quantities 
at one time: Newark, 2c per gal. on 200 gals. or 
more, less than 200 gals. 0.5c higher price; Balti- 
more, 2c off on 25 to 100 gals. and 3c on over 100 
gals.; Washington, 2c off to contract buyers. 


Notice 


These prices include inspection fees on both 
gasoline and kerosine unless otherwise specified 
per gallon as follows: 


Ala. 1/40c on gasoline, 1/2c on kerosine; Ark. 

'20c; Fl. 1/8c; IL. 3/100c; Ind. 1/5c in lots of 

25 bbls. or less, 2 /25c in lots or more than 25 bbls. ; 
a 1 /50c; La. 1 /32c; Minn. 7 /200c; Mis. 1 /50c; 
Neb. 3/100c; Nev. gasoline 1/20c; N. C. 1/4e; 
N. Da. 1/20c; Okla. 2 /25c; S. Car. 1/8c; S. Da. 
1/20c; Tenn. 2/5c; and Wisc. 3/100c. 

Kerosine inspection fees only: Iowa 3/50c; 
Mich. 1 /5c per gal. 





| San Francisco, Cal. 10 14 9 12 


| Seattle, Wash... .. § 14.! 





; : Conoco De- 
CONT'L Bronz-z-z mand Gaso- 
OIL (3rd Grade) line 
tTank Wagon Taxes 


Denver, Col 
Grand Junc., bs Beer ILLS 
Pueblo, Col... ... : 8.! 
Casper, Wyo... 
Cheyenne, Wyo... 
Billings, Mont. 
Butte, Mont... 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Helena, Mont 
Salt Lake City, 
Utah 
Boise, 
Twin Falls, ‘Ida. 


Albuquerque, 
N.M 


Vnunwuvunuuuw 


ADAqaqAWV 
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Roswell, N. M.. 
Santa Fe, N. M... 
Ft. Smith, Ark. 
Texarkana, Ark... 
Muskogee, Okla.. 
Oklahoma City, 
Okla ee 
Tulsa, Okla...... 8 8 
*Taxes: In gasoline tax column are included 
these city taxes—Albuquerque, & Roswell, 0.5c, 
Santa Fe, lc. Texas 4c state tax applies within 
city limits of Texarkana, Ark.; Okla., 5.5¢ state 
applies within city limits of Ft. Smith, Ark. 
tTo Consumers & Dealers 


NOTE: Current selling price—where this is 
lower than maximum price it is because of local 
competition. It is the actual selling price and is 


| subject to revision due to delays in receiving 


information from the field. 


Gaso- Kero- 
line sine 


T.W. Dealer Taxes T.W. 


Omaha 9 6.5 10.1 
McCook y 10 6.! 10.5 
Norfolk 10.4 6.! 10.6 
North Platte. : -.2 10 6.! 11 

Scottsbluff. ..... y 10.2 6.! 10.5 


(Regular Grade) 


Standard Gasoline (Regular Grade) 
Flight Cu soline (Third Grade) 


= Standard Flight 
"OR- Pos- 
ted Pos- ted Pos- 
Net ted Net ted Gaso- 
Tank Re- Tank Re- line 
Truck tail Truck tail Taxes 


Los Angeles, Cal... 9.5 13.5 8.5 
Fresno, Cal 11 15 
Phoenix, Ariz..... . 16 

Reno, Nev 1: 16 
Portland, Ore... .. 5 14.5 


w 
DAQADQDVSSe S&S 


vVoowu 


Spokane, Wash... 12.5 16.5 
Tacoma, Wash... . 5 14. 


ee ee ee 
_ 
> 


New eaowe 


Std. Aviation 73 
Posted Net Kerosine 
Tank Gasoline Tank 
Truck Taxes Truck 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. . 
Fresno, Cal 
Phoenix, Ariz..... 
Reno, Nev 
Portland, Ore... .. 
Seattle, Wash 
Spokane, Wash. .. 
Tacoma, Wash... . 
Resale & Commercial: T.C. 
gal. off posted net tank truck. 
Commercial: Retail deliveries, and/or tank 
truck deliveries of less than 40 gals , 4e per gal. 
above posted net tank truck price for Standard 
Aviation and Standard Gasoline, and 3c per gal. 
above posted net tank truck for Flight Gasoline, 
except single deliveries of less than 40 gals. to 
Marine trade only, which are billed at posted net 
tank truck price. 


Aww ee wits 
mo uo 


Vonuununuuw 


——_— 
“ws 


deliveries 0.25¢ per 


Gasoline—Dealer T.W 
Fire-Chief Indian 
(Regular) (3rd Grade) " 


Delian, Tee... . 0 
Ft. Worth, Tex. . 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Amarillo, Tex 
Tyler, Tex 

Ei Pasa, T at 
_ Angelo, Tex.. 
Ww aco, 


vVunww 
ANANAD 
Vunununununn 


* 


meen ae 
San Antonio, Tex. 8.! 
Port Arthur, Tex.. 8.5 


*Less lc temporary allowance to all dealers. 
(Continued on next page) 
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Red Crown 











Stanavo Aviation 
Withdrawn Jan. 


(Price 





Chicago. 13.5 13.8 
Detroit ~. aoe 15 

K.C., Mo 13.3 14.3 
St. Louis, Mo. 13.7 14.7 
Milwaukee 14.4 15.4 
Minnep'Is. . 14.2 is.2 





Fuel Oils T 
Chicago 





1-99 gals... 
100-149 gals. . : 
150 gals. & over. . 







1-99 gals... . 
100-149 gals... 
150-399 gals... 
400 gals. & over 










1-749 gals. 
750 gals. & over 








1-749 gals.. hh 
750 gals. & over 


Other Points 
Indianapolis 

1-99 gals 
100 gals. 





& over. 






Detroit 
1-99 gals. 
100 gals. 





& over.. 





Milwaukee 
1-99 gals... .. 
100 gals. & over 







Minneapolis 
1-99 gals. i 
100 gals. & over 







St. Louis 
1-99 gals. 
100 gals. & over 





Kansas City 
1-99 gals. 
100 gals. & over, 


*Taxes: In iin: tax 
these city taxes ansas 
St. Louis, le. 


federal tax and state taxes. 


to be added when applicable 





60 








column are 
City, St 
lowa kerosine prices are ex 3c state 
tax. In naphtha tax column are 


State sales, occupation, consumer 


Tank Wagon Prices—Continued 


(Regular Grade) 


Blue Crown (Third Grade) 
Red Dealer Prices 


Crown-— —~ Gaso- Kero- 

Cons. Red Blue line sine 

T.W. Crown Crown Taxes T.W. 
Chicago, Ill. ....11.6 9.6 9.1 1.5 10.6 
Decatur, Ill.....11.6 9.6 8.7 :.5 26.8 
Joliet, Hl....... 1.9 10.8 9.2 15 10.6 
Peoria, Ill. @.2,. 32 9.7 $5 10.4 
Indianapolis, Ind.11.6 10.1 9.6 5.5 10.3 
Evansville, Ind..11.4 9.9 8.6 5.5 9.9 
South Bend, Ind. 12 10.5 10 §.5 10.5 
Detroit, Mich 11.4 9.9 9.4 4.5. 36 
Grand en 

Mich..... 11.4 9.9 9.4 1.5 9.9 
Saginaw, ‘Mich...11.4 9.9 9.4 4.5 9.9 
Green Bay, Wis. .12 3. 30:7 10.2 5.5 36.9 
Milwaukee, Wis..12.1 10.6 10.1 5.5 10.8 
La Crosse, Wis...11.9 10.4 9.9 5.5 10.6 
Minneapolis - St. 

_ Sra 11.9 10.4 9.9 5.5 10.6 
Duluth, Minn...12.2 10.7 10.2 5.5 10.9 
Mankato, Minn..11.9 10.4 9.9 5.5 10.6 
Des Moines, Ia..11.4 9.9 9.4 $1.5 *10.1 
Mason City, la..11.7 10.2 9.7 1.5 *10.4 
St. Louis, Mo....11.0 9.5 9.3 *4.5 10.1 
Kansas City, Mo.11.0 9.5 8.6 *4.5 9.7 
a Joseph, Mo... M.2 9.7 9.2 *4.5 9.9 

Fargo, ey 12.9 11.4 10.9 5.3 11.6 
Huron, S hee 3 10.8 10.3 5.5 ll 
Wichita, Kans...10.3 8.8 ro 15 9.0 


73 Octane 
1, 1944 


Oleum V.M.&P. Stani- 
Spirits Naphtha sol 


*Taxes 


are base prices before discounts 


12.8 4.5 
16.3 ‘.> 
13.8 1.5 
13.2 1.5 
14.9 59.5 
13.5 9.5 


.W. 


Standard Heater Oil 


€ 0 
3 
8 


a 


Stanolex 
Furnace Oil 
8.8 
8 


3 


Stanolex 


Fuel A 


Stanolex 
Fuel C 
6.0 


© or 
2 .=) 


Stanolex 
Furnace Oil 


9.0 
8.0 
8.7 
9 0 
6.0 
y l 
8.1 
8.4 
7.4 
$1 
7.1 


included 
Joseph and 


included 1.5e 


and use taxes 


Humble Motor Fuel 
(Regular Grade) 





HUMBLE Thriftane (Third Grade) 
OIL Humble Thriftane Gaso- 
~ *Tank Re- *Tank Re- line 
Wagon tail Wagon tail Taxes 
Dallas, Tex.... 7.5 10.5 6.5 10.5 $.5 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 6.5 9.5 6 5 5.5 
Houston, Tex. 8.5 12.5 7.5 10 5 5.5 
San Ant., Tex.. 8.5 12.5 i 10.5 5.5 
Kerosine 
*Tank Wagon Retail 
Dallas, Tex 7 10 
Ft. Worth, Tex : 7 1! 
Houston, Tex. 8 11 
San Antonio, Tex 7 10 


73 Oct. Aviation Gasoline Tank Car 
FOB Baytown, Tex....... és 8.5 


*To all classes of dealers & consumers 


3 
Ss. 0. *Sohio X-70 Gasoline 
OHIO - c (Regular Grade) ; 

Con- **Re- yaso- TKero- 

“gener — : line sine 

T.W. lers {S.S. Taxes T.W. 
Ohio, Statewide 12 10 3.5 5$.5 9.3 
Akron 12 9.5 2.5 5.5 9.3 
Canton 12 9.5 is.0 3.5 9.3 
Cincinnati 12 9.5 2.5 5.5 9.3 
Cleveland 12 9.5 12.5 5.5 9.3 
Columbus 12 9.5 2.5 5.5 9.3 
Dayton 12 9.5 2.5 $.5 9.3 
Lima 12 9.5 2.5 5.5 9.3 
Manstield 12 9.5 12.5 5.5 9 3 
Marion 12 9.0 12.0 5.5 9.3 
Portsmouth 12 9.5 12.5 5§.5 9.3 
loledo 12 9.5 2.5 $.5 9.3 
Youngstown 12 9.5 3.5 5.5 9 3 
Zanesville 12 9.5 2.5 5.5 9 3 


Aviation Gasoline—Statewide 


Consumer Gasoline 


Sohio Aviation Gasolineclear T.W. Taxes 
Spec. AN-F-22. 14.5 5.5 
Esso Ethyl Aviation 73 Oct. 15.5 5.5 
Esso Ethyl Aviation 80 Oct. 16.5 5.5 
Esso Ethyl Aviation 87 Oct. 17.5 5.5 
Esso Ethyl Aviation 91 Oct. 17.5 5.5 
Esso Ethyl Aviation 100 Oct. 24.5 5.0 
tNaphtha—T.W. 
State- sucas 
wide County 
S. R. Solvent 13.5 13.5 
D. C. Naphtha 14.5 14.25 
V.M.&P. Naphtha 14.5 14.25 
Varnolene 14.5 14.25 
Sohio Solvent 14.5 14.25 


Fuel Oils—T.W. No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No. 4 
Ohio, Statewide. ... 8.3 8.3 4.8 77.85 

*Renown (third-grade) prices are same as X-70 
unless otherwise note 

**Except authorized agents 

tKerosine prices are ex Ic state tax. 
prices are ex 1.5c federal & 4c state tax 

{Prices at company-operated stations 

ttStatewide prices are 
other than those shown. 


Naphtha 


subject to exceptions 

Discounts: 

Esso aviation—on contract to hangar operators 
and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w 

*For Cleveland area only. Full compartment 
hose dumps. 

Fuel oils—Statewide prices are for t.w. & drum 
deliveries of 50 gals. or more: prices for deliveries of 
less than 50 gals. are 0.5c¢ higher. 

Naphthas—to 
prices—Statewide: 


contract consumers off t.w 
300 to 999 gals., 0.5c: 1000 to 
2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., le: 5000 or 
more gals., 1.5c. Lucas County: Less than 50 gals., 
tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.5c; 250 to 499 
gals., le; 500 gals. or over, 1.5c 


Canada 
IMPERIAL OIL, LTD. 


which is 1.2 U.S 


PRICES OF 


Per Imperial Gallon, Gallons 


3-Star Imperial Gasoline 


IMPERIAL (Regular Grade) 
OIL Kero- 
tGasoline *Gasoline sine 
‘i - Taxes iP 
Hamilton, Ont 17.5 ll 18 
Toronto, Ont 17.5 11 18 
Brandon, Man 21 10 23 
Winnipeg, Man 20.5 10 22.5 
Regina, Sask 18 10 0) 
Saskatoon, Sask 20.8 10 22.8 
Edmonton, Alta 18.9 10 20.9 
Calgary, Alta 16 10 18 
Vancouver, B. C 15 10 24 
Montreal, Que 17 11 17.5 
St. John, N. B 16.5 13 19 
Halifax, N.S 16.5 13 19 


*Includes 3c Federal, 


and Provincial taxes 


To divided & undivided dealers 
Absorption 


Gasoline—No. 26 R.V.P $2.28 


Atlantic White Flash 





ATLANTIC (Regular Grade) 
REFINING Commer- Gaso- Ker: 
cial Dealer line sin 
TT... aces wee. 3, 
Philadelphia, Pa 10.2 10.7 §.5 12 
Pittsburgh. . .. 10.7 11.2 5.5 12 
Allentown : 10.7 11.2 5.8 22. 
Erie..... 10.7 11.2 §.5 12.¢ 
Scranton 10.7 11.2 5.5 12 
Altoona : 10.7 11.2 §.§ 12 
Emporium 10.7 11.2 5.5 12 
Indiana 10.7 11.2 $.6° i2 
Uniontown 10.7 11.2 S.5. 32 
Harrisburg 10.7 11.2 oe. Be 
Williamsport 10.7 ‘SB. 5.5 12 
Dover, Del [2.2 5.8 2 
Wilmington, Del 10.7 $.5 12 
Boston, Mass 10.9 4.5 
Springfield, Mass 11.8 4.5 
Worcester, Mass 11.5 4.5 
Fall River, Mass il 4.5 
Hartford, Conn 11.6 4.5 
New Haven, Conn 11 4.5 
Providence, R. I 11 1.5 
Atlantic City, N.J 10.7 4.5 10 
Camden, N. J 10.7 £5 10 
Trenton, N. J 10.7 ‘5 20 
Annapolis, Md 11.05 5.5 10 
Baltimore, Md 10.45 §.5 9 
Hagerstown, Md 11.55 5.5 10 
Richmond, Va te 6.5 12 
Wilmington, N.C. 11.55 7.35 
Brunswick, Ga 10.4 7.3 ii 
Jacksonville, Fla 10.4 8.5 12 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P 
cs T.W.7 
Philadelphia, Pa 11 12.5 
Lancaster, Pa 12 13.5 
Pittsburgh, Pa 12.5 13.5 
Fuel Oils—T.W. 
l 2 3 5 6 
Phila., Pa 10.1 9 9 5.76 5.04 
Allentown, Pa 10.6 9 3 9.3 
Wilmington, Del. 10.1 9 9 
Springfield, Mass. 10.2. 9.4 9.4 
Worcester, Mass. 10.2 9.3 9.3 
Hartford, Conn a 5 9.2 9.2 


tDoes not include le Georgia kerosine tax 

+Mineral Spirits ae also apply to Stoddard 
Solvent; V.M.&P. prices also apply to Light 
Cleaners Naphtha. 

Discounts: 

Gasoline—to undivided dealers, 0.5c 
t.w. except Georgia & Florida dealer t.w. 
divided dealer t.w. prices are same. 

Kerosine—Thru be “nna. & Delaware, 2c of t.w 


off dealer 


and un 


price on t.w. deliveries of 25 gals. or more at one 
time. 
*Residual fuel 13.0-15.9 gravity effective 
10 /17 /43. 
Crown Gasoline (Regular) 
Standard (Third Grade) 
Caso- Kero- 
- tNet line sine 
Crown Taxes ’ 
Covington, Ky 9.5 6.5 9.3 
Lexington, Ky 10.5 6.5 9 3 
Louisville, Ky 10 6.5 , 8 
Paducah, Ky 10 6.5 $8 
Jackson, Miss 10 7.5 9 
Vicksburg, Miss 9.5 8 
Birmingham, Ala 10 *8.5 9 
Mobile, Ala 9 *9 5 , 5 
Montgomery, Ala 10 *Q 5 1 
Atlanta, Ga 11.4 1.9 2.2 
Augusta, Ga. 11.4 7.5 ll 6 
Macon, Ga 11.4 12 "12.1 
Savannah, Ga 10.4 7.5 | 
Jacksonville, Fla 10.4 8.5 10.1 
Miami, Fla 10.4 8.5 10.1 
Pensacola, Fla 9 *9 5 ; 
Tampa, Fla 10.4 8.5 10.1 
*Taxes: In tax column are included these city 
and county gasoline taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birm 


ingham, le city; Montgoraery, le city and | 
county; Pensacola, le city Geoérgia and Mont 
gomery, Ala. have le kerosine tax, Mississipp 


and Alabama 0.5 
tConsumer t.w 
prices 


c, included in above prices 
i 


prices are same as net dealer 


(Regular Grade) 


Esso Gasoline 


Consumer Gaso- Kero- 
Tank Dealer line = sine 
Wagon r.W Taxes rw 





New Orleans, La 8.75 9 25 8.5 
Baton Rouge, La 8.75 9.25 8.5 
Alexandria, La %.75 9 25 8.5 
Lafayette, La 9 9.5 8.5 
Lake Charles, La 9 9.5 8.5 ! 
Shreveport, La 8.5 9 8.5 
Knoxville, Tenn 10.5 11 8.5 1 
Memphis, Tenn 8.90 9.40 8.5 
Chattanooga, Tenn.10.5 ll 8.5 | 
Nashville, Tenn 10.5 il 8.5 I 
Bristol, Tenn 10.95 11.45 8.5 31 
Little Rock, Ark 9.5 10 8 
*Louisiana kerosine prices are ex le state 


Discounts 
Esso Gasoline—To undivided dealers, 0.5« 


dealer t.w. 
next 


Continued on page 
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\tlantic Coast 


(Prices are of refiners, FOB their 
refineries & their tanker termi- 


Pacific Export In Ship's Bunkers, or deep tank lots: 








Seaboard 
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cals, & of tanker terminal operators FOB their Prices in Edfect . pti = Aug. 31 Cc oat 
cmaieaniin) ize : , Diesel Fuel, Pac. Spec. 200..............05: 1.45 $1.45 relehta aby: 
eee) — Tatas Sik, SS Caney see Grade C fuel, Pac. Spec. 400............22. $1.10 $1.10 Pe: 
rices 
MOTOR GASOLINE FUEL OILS 
KEROSINE 
72 Oct. 70-74 oct. a /or 

District (ASTM) (ASTM) NO. 1 FUEL No. 2 No. 3 
N. Y. Harb Not made 9.075- 9.375 SS 6.7 6.7 

Y. Harb., barges a 8.975-— 9.275 7 6.6 6.6 
\lbany....... “ 9.175- 9.375 7.3 6.8 6.8 (2) 
Philadelphia fe 9.075- 9.2 7.2 6.7 6.7 
Baltimore se 8.825- 8.95 7.2 6.7 6.7 
Norfolk eee as 8.575- 8.825 7.1 6.7 6.7 (1) 
Wilmington, N. C ns 8.575- 8.7 7.05 6.7 in 
Charleston. . - 8.575- 8.8 7.2 6.7 (2) $1.72 (2) 
Savannah 7 8.145- 8.4 7.05 6.25 (1) $1.72 (1) 
Jacksonville re 8.145-— 8.275 7.05 (2) 6.25 $1.72 
| 2 8.145-8.275(2) 7.05 6.25 (1) a. 
lampa “s 8.145- 8.4 7.05 6.25 $1.62 
Pensacola. . ; = 6. 875-7 .075 (1) 4.8 (1) are 
Mobile. .... = 6.62 — 7.075 4.75 (2) + atts ae 
New Orleans 6 - 6.375 4.25 - 4.75 3.75 (2) — $0.97 
Portland, . 9 .375-— 9.525 7.3 6.8 6.8 (2) $1.77 
Boston... 9.275- 9.4 7.2 6.7 6.7 (2) $1.77 
Providence ee 4 9.275- 9.4 7.8 6.7 6.7 (2) $1.77 

NOTE: To conform with Article IV of MPR 88 as amended Aug. 15 we are substituting 70-74 oct. ASTM for the old 72-74 oct. / 


continue to include in this group, Housebrand quotations. 


























Bunker C Fuel Diesel Oil Gas House 
; ~ - ~ 
Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) (Ex Lighterege) (Ex aghtorae 28-34 Gravity 
Socony Mobilgas N. Y. Harbor... ... $1.77 2.7 6.8 (2) 
a (Regular Grade) Albany....... cen $1.97 (1) 98 (1) 7 (1) 
SOCONY Com. Indiv. Gaso- | Philadelphia...... $1.77 78 : au 
VACUUM Cons. Dir. line Baltimore. ...... $1.77 78 6 6.7 (1) 
T.W. T.W. Taxes Norfolk...... me $1.77 7 6 6.7 (1) 
: Charleston........ $1.72 (2) 78 (2) 6 6.7 (1) 
New York City - Savannah......... $1.72 (1) 62 (1) pea 
Manhattan & Bronx. 10.1 10.6 *5.5 Jacksonville. . . $1.72 62 (2) i. 
Kings & Queens.... 10.1 10.6 *5.5 Tampa. . eee $1.62 62 a 
Richmond.......... 9.7 10.2 *5 5) New Orleans. . ee $0.97 65 (1) + with 
Mbany, N. Y¥......... 9.9 10.4 5-5 | Portland.......... $1.77 86 (2) 7 6.9 (1) 
Binghamton, N. Y.... 11 11.5 5.5 ai $1.77 78 6 6.8 (2) 
EEE oa 2.2 | Providence... ... $1.77 78 (2) 6 6.8 (1) 
ag sone N. _ vis - jie] 10.6 3's Residual fuel pr prices "8 generally vary with A.P.I. specifications from range low for 9.9 & below degrees 
a 7 - ae to range high for 25.0 & above 
er cto NeY. srg + 8 4 3 35 Bunker “‘C"’ when from Navy storage at New York and Norfolk to W.S.A. ships .05c discount. 
Syracuse, N. Y....... 10.5 ll §.§ 
Bridgeport, Conn..... 10 10.5 4.5 
Danbury, Conn....... 10.5 ll 4.5 
Hartford, Conn....... 10.6 11.1 4.5 Gulf Coast 
i Maven. Conn. ... +4 - oe 4.5 Prices in Effect Aug. 28 
tg laced ; 3 3 5 New Orleans & Lower Texas Gulf Coast CARGOES 
mertsaed, Ble... 00 10.3 10.8 5.5 New Uri ? 
Boston WMass......... 9.9 10.4 4.5 ; : Mississippi to Baton Rouge South of New Orleans Domestic & 
Concord, N.H....... 11.4 11.9 65 MOTOR GASOLINE Tank Cars Barges Tank Cars 7 Sapert - 
Lancaster, N.H...... 12 12.5 5.5 rom all Gu 
Manchester, N. H..... 11.3 11.8 5.5 Ports 
Providence, R.I...... 10 10.5 4.5 Leaded (oct. by ASTM) a 4 “ —_ " 
Burlington, Vt........ 10.9 11.4 5.5 76 Oct... 02... seen ee 6.75 |. 6.5. - 0.9 - 6.75 6.75) 
Rutland, Vt...... ll 11.5 5.5 bf nea cee nee 6 6.25 >.6 5 .625-6.375 (: 5.625- 5.75 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. Unleaded 70 oct. os det 5°75 
T.W. AP 67-68 oct. 5.5 
Buffalo, N. Y 12 13.6 7 ee 5.25 
New York City - 11 12 RS hs nig wie paw awit - 5 
e 6 
ee Y....-. ie 14.4 KEROSINE & LIGHT FUELS 
i Be BWe Beceasce . “ee 
oy Mass....... : 12 13 41-43 w.w. kero....... 4.125- 4.25 4.125 4.125- 4.25 4.125 4.125 
Bridgeport, Conn. . . +16.3 417.3 42-44 w.w. kero....... ata: - ess x - 125 4 125 4.125 
Hartford, Conn....... +16.3 {17.3 No. 2 Gael off. .....4.. 3.75 3.75 3.75 1 3.75 3.738 
Providence, R.I...... 13 14 DIESEL & GAS OILS 
Mobil- Mobil- (In diesel index No.) 
Kero- fuel heat i. ees pia a 
sine Diesel Fuel 43- “47 di.. vee + . 4 
Yard T.W. T.C. T.W. Yard T.W. 48-52 di.............. . ae , 4 Bs. 
New York: lo? a eee 4.125 4.12: 4.125 4.125 
Manhat’n & 58 and above......... 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 
ccs. See SOD sce 9.3 7.1 9 (a) 5.625c for Dist. | and 5.875-6.375c for other districts. 
Kings & 7 NOTE: Above products in Truck Transports of 2,400 gal. and over ‘4c above Tank Car Prices. 
Queens 7 10.3 9.3 - 9 
Richmond. 7 10.3 : ae f 9.0 
Albany. 7 9.8 8 9.3 7 9 Heavy Fuels & In Ship’s 
Binghamton. 8 11.2 10.7 8.4 10.2 Bunker Oil (at Bunkers 
Buffalo. 8.6 10.9 10.3 8.2 le all Gulf Ports (Ex Wax 
eee. 8 4 3 ey 8 3 ¥ Heavy Diesels In Cargoes — Lighterage) (Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than EMP 
ta oma 3 10 4 9°9 26 9.4 Below 28 API : Prices are FOB refinery and do not include bag, 
paaeees.. & ~ oo we ee 82 ono" “be we Siw $1.35 freight or export differentials). 
Syracuse.... 8 10.8 8 10.1 7.8 9.6 Ge $1.65 Prices in Effect Aug. 28 
Conn. : B * ar C Oil.. $0.97 (a) $097 New Orleans N. Y N. Y 
> am 7 10.3 14 90 msiber fe 97 (a 97 s L N. Y.— N. Y. 
ae. 8.2 10.8 is 23 8.8 NOTE—Prices for heavy fuels vary within the perengen Scale Supevt Domestic Export 
Hartford. . 8 10.5 95 7.4 92 range given above according to gravity from range 124-6 Yellow 4.25(1) tase 4.25(1) 
New Have 7 0: 93 7 9 low 9.9B gravity to range high 25B and above. 122-4 White + 4.25(2) 4.25(2) 
Row Haven. 7.5 20.3 3 tr 9.0 124-6 White 4.2501) 4.25 4.25 
laine: a) Effective Aug. 1. 6.5 2 2 
Bangor. 7 10.2 4 9.7 7.4 9.1 ™ pees: Py Fully Refined: 
Portland 7 10.2 . e285 9 Mid-Continent Lubes 124-5... 5.2 5. 2(2) §.2(1) 
18s . . — i. . 125-7... 5.2 5.2(2 5.2(1 
2 “3 " ~ 9 c (At Gulf; in packages, FAS.; in bulk, FOB =.3 rd . (2) 4 ; 
Boston 7 10.6 i 9.2 ) : 128-30...... >.6 5.6 5.6(1) 
N. H.: terminals) . SS ee 5. 8: 5.85(2)  5.85(1) 
' oneord, . . 8.4 10.7 8.2 10 Prices in Effect Aug. 28 tory ea 6.1: 6.15 6.15(1) 
incaster 9.5 3 9.2 ll Ss D 135-7... 6.4 6.4(1) 6.4(1) 
5 | eel 3.3 24.3 7.9 9.7 Bright Stock cont Bruns Bulk 
x ; 
3 ~ ¢ ~ 9 7 D color, Vis ai210° 
3 ee mh 12 ms Be 9.2 7.1 o.8 yoy = Prices in Effect Aug. 28 
Burlington.. 8.1 10.4 7.5 9.8 7.5 9 2 150 vis., 0-10 p.p. 32.65(1&A) Mineral 
Rutland.... 8.3 10.6 ... 10 7.7. 9.5 100 vis., 0-10 p.p. Hf ote Spirits 
“Does not include 1% city sales tax applicable 100 vis., 10-25 p-p. New York Harbor 10 
to price of gasoline (ex tax) Neutral—No. 3 color Philadelphia...... 10 
In steel barrels. pa Baltimore........ 9.5 
Discounts: Diesel—On t.w. deliveries, 0.5c for 200 vis., 0-10 p.p. . I nes wv v0 08 10.5 
a! least 400 gals.; lc for full tank truck. (A) FAS at New Odes. Providence... .... 10.5 (2) 
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CLASSIFIED 





For Sale 





PERMANENT TYPE ANTI-FREEZE 
Full strength Ethylene Glycol type. Rust 
inhibited. Similar to “P” type Anti- 
Freeze brands on market. Available in 
55 gallon drums at interesting whole- 
sale prices. 
Franklin Oil Co., 
80 26th St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Wanted to Buy 


WANTED TO BUY: Small fractionating col- 
umn and adjoining equipment. Dry-O Oil Prod- 
ucts Company, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 











FOR SALE 
1941 Diamond T tractor, equipped with 
sleeper cab. 
1937 Butler-Twin tank trailer, capacity 
4110 gallons. 
Equipment in excellent condition. Writ 
for details to— 
Keystone Commercial Corporation 
Box No. 347 St. Marys, Pa 








TANK CARS 
15—8000 Gal. and 10,000 Gal. Cap. 


STORAGE TANKS 


38—8 Ft. x 40 Ft. Horizontal Cylindrical 
5—7000 Gal. and 8000 Gal. R.R. Car Tanks 
1—2 inch 3 HP Viking Electric Pump 


R. C. Stanhope, Inc., 
60 East 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 
New and Reconditioned 
IRON and STEEL 
VALVES 
Tested and Guaranteed 
Also Fittings 
APEX IRON & METAL CO. 
2204 South Laflin St. 
Chicago 8, Illinois 











FOR SALE 


All late models purchased new within the 
last two years priced at ceiling or below: 
Two KSG Internationals 

Two EHT Macks 
One EHUT. Mack 
One ACR 522 GMC 
One AC 500 GMC 
Six Heil trailerized 4000 gallon Tanks. 
One Fruehauf Semi Trailer 4025 gallon 
Tank. 
L. L. Majure 
Meridian, Mississippi 








Professional Services 





ANTI-KNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATORS 

The Gray Industrial Laboratories 
Chemists and Engineers 
Specialists on Petroleum Products 

961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave., 

NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 








ACCURATE LABORATORY TESTS 
GASOLINE OIL 
Standard Methods Employed 
Octane Ratings by A.S.T.M. CFR Unit 
THE DETROIT TESTING 
LABORATORY 
554 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Mich. 











HUNTLEY & HUNTLEY 
Petroleum Geologists and Engineers 


L. G. Huntley J. R. Wylie, Jr. 
Grant Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WANTED 


Steel ‘Tanks—500 to 20,000 gallon each. 
Will pay cash. We buy single items or 
complete plants. 


Empire Equipment Corporation 
608 Empire Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Phone Main 7667 











Wanted to Buy or Lease 


TWO ARMY OFFICERS with a_ petroleum 
background desire to buy or lease a_ bulk 
plant and a going distributorship. Replies will 
be dealt with in confidence. Reply Box No. 445. 


For Lease 


BULK PLANT 70,000 gallon storage, pump 
house with three pumps, office, warehouse, 
sufficient ground, good location in center of 
city. Washington, D. C. Full information on 
request. Box No. 441. 


Position Wanted 


EXPERIENCED MARINE TERMINAL SU- 
PERINTENDENT with thorough knowledge of 
Terminal and Marine operations, desires per- 
manent position in like capacity with post war 
future. Available in 30 days. Best references, 
over draft age, sober, industrious, family man. 
Address: National Petroleum News, Box No. 
446, 


Situations Open 


DISTRICT MANAGER WANTED: We want 
an energetic man with sales experience for an 
administrative position managing our filling 
stations in eastern Pennsylvania. Vacancy now. 
Another opening in Southern territory later. 
Prefer man not over forty. Good salary, auto- 
mobile furnished and expenses. Likely appli- 
cants will be interviewed at a city near your 
locality. Write: Spur Distributing Co., Inc., 
“Personnel”, Box 941, Nashville, Tenn. 





SALES POSITION OPEN 


Successful supervisor or salesman on 
branded motor oils, preferably with proven 
record in one or more following territories: 
Illinois—Iowa—Wisconsin—Chicago. 

Write full details in confidence: 


Box No, 444 








National Petroleum News 


Established February, 1909 


Published every Wednesday by 
The National Petroleum Publishing Co. 


WARREN C. PLATT, Editor and Publishe: 
A. E. KRAFT, Treasurer 


V. B. GUTHRIE, Associate and 
Technical Editor 


V. C. REPPETO, Managing Editor 
Y. A. KOSKINEN, Advertising Manager 


Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulation 
and Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 


Publication office: 1213 W. Third St., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio, U. S. A. Telephone, 
CHerry 7672. Cable Address PLATTOIL, 
Cleveland. Cable inquiries are answered 
by mail unless subscriber advances suffi- 
cient funds in American money to cover 
our cable cost. 


NEWS BUREAUS 


New York 20, 50 W. 50th Street, Telephone 
Columbus 5-1516 and 5-1517. 

Washington 4, D. C., 1034-36-38 National 
Press Bldg., Telephone NAtional 3477. 

Tulsa 3, Okla., 904 World Bldg., Telephone 
3-7132. 

Los Angeles 14, 610-A Hillstreet Bldg., 
Telephone VAndike 2845. 

Chicago 5, 59 E. Van Buren Street, Tele- 
phone HARrison 5901-2-3. 


Subscription rate $5 per year in United 
States, Mexico and Pan-American Countries; 
$6.50 in Canada and Foreign Countries. 
Current copies 20 cents, except special 
issues; back copies more than two months 
old 30 cents per copy. 


Copyright 1944 by The National 
Petroleum Publishing Co. 


Trade Mark Registered U. S. Patent Office 
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FOREIGN EMPLOYMENT 
ARABIAN AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 


GRADUATE CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
FOR PETROLEUM REFINERY AS 
WELL AS OTHER HIGHLY QUALI- 
FIED TECHNICAL REFINERY AND 
OILFIELD PERSONNEL required for 
Arabian American Oil Company’s op- 
eration in Saudi Arabia. Engineers 
experienced in petroleum refinery de- 
sign and operations desirable but not 
essential, Extensive training on refinery 
equipment will be provided before 
leaving the United States. Employment 
offers splendid opportunities for ad- 
vancement and post-war security. Good 
working conditions, hospital and medi- 
cal care, liberal benefit plans and vaca- 
tion privileges in the United States. If 
genuinely interested in a foreign as- 
signment, please send full information 
covering experience, references, trans- 
cript of college record, draft and avail- 
ability status to our Relations Depart- 
ment, No. 200 Bush Street, San Fran- 
cisco 4, California. 
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“For Sale,” “Wanted to Buy,” “Help 
Wanted,” “Business Opportunities,” 
“Miscellaneous” classifications, set in 
type this size without border—15 cents 
a word, Minimum charge, $4.00 per in- 
sertion., 

“Position Wanted”—10 cents a word. 
Minimum charge $1.50 per insertion. 

Advertisements set in special type or 
with border—$5.00 per column inch. 

Copy must reach us not later than 
Saturday preceding date of issue. 

All classified advertisements are pay- 
able in advance. 

No agency commission or cash dis- 
counts on classified Advertisements. 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


This index is published as a convenience to t 
reader. Every care is taken to make it accut 

but National Petroleum News assumes no 1 
sponsibility for errors or omissions. 
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ABOUT OIL PEOPLE 


e Ge 


Captain’s bars now adorn the should- 


ers of Don D. Montgomery, assistant 
chief of the Administrative Branch, Fuels 
and Lubricants Division of the Quarter- 
master General’s office in Washington. 
He was assigned to that office in Octo- 
be 19438. 

Capt. Montgomery before his entrance 
into the U. S. Army in March, 1942, 
as a second lieutenant in the reserve, 
was a consulting petroleum geologist in 
Oklahoma and Arkansas. Promotion to 
the grade of Captain was announced on 
Aug. 19. Captain Montgomery started 
his oil career with the Carter Oil Co., as 
a geologist, after graduating from the 
University of Oklahoma with a degree of 
petroleum geologist. He later established 
his own geological office. 


© ed o 


Former chemist R. Neal Jackson, Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co., was recently pro- 
moted from Ist Lieut. to Captain. He 
is now stationed at the Carlsbad Army 
Air Field. 

o 2 2 

Elmer G. Shindle, formerly of the job- 
bing business operated by Ed Stumpf at 
Lancaster, Pa., has been decorated with 
the distinguished Service Cross by Lt. 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley, commander of 
the American ground forces in the Eu- 
Sergt. Shindle, Tech- 
in Fourth Grade, one of 14 to be 
honored, participated in the initial 
D-day. Sergt. 
Shindle was cited for extraordinary hero- 


TI 
ypean Theater. 


beachhead assault on 


in action, courage, initiative and de- 


rinine d le ade rship. He has been Over- 
1943. 


since June, 





\. J. Fiore, president of the Fiore Coal 
& Oil Company, Madison, Wis., received 
Imost twice as many votes as were re- 
d by the two opposing candidates 
iomination for the state senate from 
26th Wisconsin senatorial district. 
The election was held last week. Mr. 
Fiore polled 9,564 votes on the Repub- 
ticket. His opponents on the Pro- 
Democrat and Socialists tickets 
ved a total of 5,679 votes. 


© ° ° 


gressive, 


‘ 


New vice presidents of Standard of 
California are B. W. Letcher and George 
4. Davidson who were elected by the 
board of directors following the annual 
stockholders’ meeting. 

Mr. Letcher came to Standard in 1911 
ind was made assistant general auditor 


of the company in 1920. In 1926 he 
became general auditor and _ assistant 


secretary, and in 1940 was promoted to 
secretary and comptroller. He _ will 
continue to hold these offices. 


{ 


‘fr. Davidson, after graduation from 
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the University of California with a de- 
gree in chemistry, started in the com- 
pany’s research department in 1921. He 
was made superintendent of El Segundo 
refinery in 1933 and last year became 
assistant general manager of manufac- 
turing. Earlier this year he was ap- 
pointed assistant vice president. 
9° ° ° 

Brown L. Meece, for several years sales 
manager of Globe Oil & Refining Co. of 
Ill. at Chicago, was elected vice presi- 
dent of the company at a directors meet- 
ing on July 1, it has just been announced. 

9 ce] © 

John Stewart, president of the Donner 
Estates, Inc., Philadelphia, was elected 
a director of Deep Rock Oil Corp. on 
Aug. 25, H. N. Greis, Deep Rock presi- 
dent, has announced. 

Q 9° & 

Announcement was 
made on Aug. 21 of 
the appointment of 
W. A. Bugge as Dis- 
trict Engineer of The 
Asphalt Institute for 
the territory com- 
prising northern 
California, Oregon, 
and western Wash- 
ington. He has es- 
tablished offices at 
Portland, Ore., and 
Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. Bugge’s en- 
gineering experience started in 1922, in 
the Washington State Highway depart- 
ment, and was followed by 22 years of 
broad engineering experience, including 
the position of County Road Engineer of 
Jefferson Wash. During the 
past four years he was City Engineer of 
Port Townsend. He is a past president 
of the Washington State Assn. of County 
Engineers. 

Bernard E. Gray, General Manager of 
the Asphalt Institute in announcing the 
appointment of Mr. Bugge said that the 
facilities of The Asphalt Institute would 
be extended by Mr. Bugge from his two 
offices to engineers or others interested 





Mr. Bugge 


County, 


in engineering, research, and other facili 
ties of the Institute. 
o 5 ° 
The British American Oi! Producing 
Co. has enlarged its Permian Basin staff 
in Midland, Texas. Guido Pigott from 
Tulsa is the new petroleum geologist; 
Walter Sartain of Houston, district en- 
gineer and superintendent; and Orville 
Wall of Illinois, production superintend- 
ent. 
° ° 2 
An oil man’s quarter of a century dream 
was realized on Aug. 10, when a Ken- 
tucky-foaled-Kansas-bred filly by the 
name of Yankee Maid was written into 
the record books as winner of the Ham- 
bletonian trotting classic at Goshen, N. Y. 


Owner of this winner by four full 
lengths is A. L. Derby, Wichita, of the 
Derby Refining Co. For 25 years Mr. 
Derby has been hoping to send a horse 
out to win the richest prize in harness 
racing (this year it was $18,467) but 
never had he owned one he considered 
worthy of taking a shot at the corn- 
This year he felt that he 
had an entry that had what it takes. He 
was right, and his first entry showed a 
clean set of heels to 10 other top three- 
year olds and carried off top money with 
a straight heat triumph. Yankee Maid 
came from behind to win the first one 
mile heat in 2:05, and then walked off 
with the heat and the 
2:05. 


tassel classic. 


second race in 


° ° ° 


H. V. Lilley has been added to the 
land department staff of Magnolia Pe- 
troleam Company's West Texas-New 
Mexico district office at Midland. 

6 Q 9 

Merle Williams, former scout for Uni- 
sity of Texas Lands, has joined the 
geological department of Seaboard Oil 
Co. of Delaware. Wayne Wilburn, just 
out of the army, has taken Williams’ 
place with University Lands at Midland, 
Texas. 

° ° © 

H. B. Fuqua, Gulf Oil Corp., has been 
transferred from Fort Worth to Houston 
as assistant to vice president Joe H. Rus- 
sell. Mr. Fuqua has been a_ geologist 
for Gulf Oil Corp. since 1922. Before 
receiving this promotion, one of many 
since he joined Gulf, Mr. Fuqua 
chief geologist for the company in the 
Fort Worth division. 


was 


0 


New head land man of the Sinclair 
Prairie Oil Co., and Sinclair Wyoming 
Oil Co., at Evansville, Ind. is A. H. 
(Burt) Lloyd. He succeeds John E. Wat- 
son, who has joined the British Ameri 
can Oil Producing Co. staff. 


© oO 9 


Wilfred A. Ryan, manager of Richfield 
Oil Co.’s land and lease department, was 
named secretary of the corporation at 
the last meeting of the stockholders. 

Mr. Ryan a native of New Jersey, re- 
ceived his education in St. Patrick’s 
school and George Washington school at 
Elizabeth, and at St. Benedict’s College 
at Newark, from which he graduated in 
1923. He continued his studies for an 
additional year at the Newark Institute 
of Technology. He joined Richfield Oil 
Corp. in 1931. Prior to that he was 
manager of the real estate department 
for the Peerless Oil Co., Newark, N. J. 

° ° ° 

S. F. Lentz after one and half years of 
service as Area Manager for P.I.W.C. 
with headquarters in Richmond, Va., has 
been recalled by Sinclair Refining Co. to 
take up work in New York City. 
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Don E 


assume 


Sept. 1, 
Gilman will 
his new duties as ex- 


ecutive vice presi- 
dent of the Cali- 
fornia Oil and Gas 
Assn. Mr. Gilman’s 


this 
newly-created office 


appointment to 


was announced on 
Aug. 21 by Ralph 
B. Lloyd, president 





of the association. 
Betore 
the position, Mn 


Mr. Gilman 


accepting 


as vice president and 
Blue Network 


Gilman resigned 
western executive of the 


Co. Prior to.that, he was vice president 
of the National Broadcasting Co. He 
has been associated with advertising, 


public relations and executive adminis- 
tration all his life. He 
formerly vice president of the American 
Federation of Advertising, and at present 
is consulting professor in business man 
agement of the Graduate School of Busi 
ness at Stanford. 


business was 


° 2 e 


Meeker Metzger, Chillicothe, Ohio, has 
taken over the operations of the Pure Oil 
Co.’s bulk plant there. 


° ° 


Lieut. (j.g.) John H. Warfel is now dis 
tributing oil where competition is reaily 
tough. a tanker in 
the Pacific combat area. Lieut. Warfel 
is the son of Robert A. Warfel, executiv: 
secretary of the Ohio Mar 
keters Assn. 


He is an officer on 


Petroleum 


° 


R. D. Sprague, formerly an 
of National Refining Co., is now region 
al farm specialist out of the Cleveland 
office of Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

° Q ° 

J. R. Gordon, Lion Oil Co. safety en 
gineer, and Jack McKenna, refinery safe 
ty engineer, were among oil executives 
who recently attended a safety and fir 
school conducted in St. Louis by the 
Rubber Reserve Co. 


Qo 


executive 


New assistant district manager for So 
cony-Vacuum Oil Co., in Columbus, 
Ohio, is Charles W. Gilchrist, formerls 
district National 
Co. in Columbus. 


manager of Refining 


3 


J. Frank Mullay, Gulf Refining Co 
Cleveland, recently elected 
president of the Ohio State University 
Alumni Club of Cleveland 


° Q ° 


Was Vice 


Harry H. Conaghan, general manager 
of the Franklin Oil and Gas Co., Bed 
ford, O., is the new president of th 
Bedford Rotary Club. 


. ° 


Cyrus C. Robbins has resigned as ap 
praisal engineer of the Carter Oil Co., 
effective Sept. 1, 
field. He will office in 
Tulsa. He has been with the company 
for 10 years, the last two in the oil 
reserve section of the scouting and sta- 
tistics division. 


to enter the consulting 
establish his 
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Quit Kidding, Rosie 
Hey, Kid, are you the kid 
That told the kid 
That I was the kid 
That hit the kid 
Around the corner 
Hey, Kid. 
Rosie of Hammond 
2 6 ° 
Grounds for Protest 
Diner: This coffee tastes like mud. 
Waitress: 
this morning. 


Well, it was only ground 


Ruthie of Manchester 


° ° ° 
Or Maybe Just To Get Across 
Why does a chicken cross the road? 
For some fowl reason. 


Janice of Houston 


° ° 2 
Indian Wedding 


Settle down 
Married life 
Happy now 
Got wife 
Another night 
Next June 
Stars Shine 
In clinch Big moon 
Me smart Ain’t happy 
Me fast No 
Never let 
Chance pass 
Me say 

Me love 
Her coo 


Like dove 


Warm night 
In June 
Stars shine 
Big moon 
In park 

On bench 
With girl 


more 
Baby cry 
Walk floor 
Wife mad 
Her fuss 
Me mad 
Me cuss 


Me say Life one 
Get hitched Big spat 

She say Nagging wife 
O.K Howling brat 
Wedding bells Realize 
They ring At last 
Honeymoon Me too 


Damn fast. 
Minnisink Oil Co. gal 


Everything 
Trene, 
2° ° ° 
I Said ‘Nuts!’ 
Did you say or did you not say what 
I said you said, because it is said you 
said you did not say 
said; now if you did say what you did not 
say What I said you said, then what did 


vou sav? 


what I said you 


Floy of Detroit 


Hopes Hurled to Emptiness 

Suggested awards for the brave girls 
on ie home front: 

Purple Heart—to the girl who meets 
one evening at the canteen, a real Prince 
Charming, tall dark and handsome and 
oh, so attentive, only to hear him say, 
“and this picture is my wife and kid.” 

Campaign Ribbon—U. S. O. Theatre 
of Operations—to the girl who bravely 
approaches that solitary serviceman sit- 
ting on the divan, only to hear him say, 
“Listen, sister, if I wanted to dance I'd 
be dancing.” 

Victory Ribbon, 


World War II—to 


the girl who gets stuck with the quit 
corporal, discovers he’s a perfectly sw] 
guy, and hears him say (and mean 
“And I had to be drafted to meet yor 


—Hautenschild of Atla 
* ¢ 


Ask the Man Who Has One 

At a naval training center a phar 
macist’s mate was preparing to finger- 
print a recruit. “Wash your hands,” |) 
instructed. 

“Both of them?” queried the sailor- 
to-be. 

The Pharmacist’s mate hesitated in 
thought. “No,” he said grimly. “Just 
I want to see how you do it.” 

-Mrs. F. M.—Philadelphia 


9 °o 2 


one. 


Woodsman Spare That Tree 
They cut down the old apple tree 
That blossomed each spring by the door 
And Rover has missed it since that very 

day 
Though he never missed it before. 
Blondie of Cities Servic 


° a ° 


She Runs, But Not Very Fast 


A woman flees from temptation, but a 
man just sort of crawls away and hopes 
it will overtake him. 

La Veta of Illinois 
° ° 2 
Pace Increased in France, Too 

Sign in a Russian Station: Trains, 
busses and Germans still running. 

Muriel of Tide Water, San Francisco 


° oo o 


Not That Kind, Blondie 
“Have you had any experience?” asked 
the prospective employer. The blonde 
thought carefully. “I had a funny on 
last night”, she said. 
West Coast Oil Gal 
° ° ° 
Please Stay Home Tonight, Father 
And there’s the man with an 8-F classi 
He’s the father of two 4-F’s 
Helen Buckvich, Sinclair Gal 
° ° ° 
Which One Likes Hay Best? 
Horse sense is what a horse has. It 
keeps him from betting on the human 
race. 


fication. 


Petrol Eleanore of Philly 
° ° 2 


Bare Facts : 
Old Mother Hubbard went to th 
cupboard 
To get her young daughter a dress— 
When she got there—the cupboard 
was bare, 
And so is her daughter, I guess 
Murrel, Kyso g 





Oil ladies! 
or cigarets for your boy friend i: 


Candy for yourself 


the service for all contribution 
used. Address Lazybench Editor 
530, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 
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to Bring America... 





















«<FLYING HORSEPOWER” now provides 

i cemued power ingredients which 
increase the power output of aircraft en- 
gines—enable U. S. warplanes to take off 
and climb faster, carry far heavier loads. 


After Victory, those same ingredients 
will go into Mobilgas for cars—will give 








Mobilgas jobbers a product with tremen- 
dous performance and sa/es advantages. 


“Flying Horsepower” is the result of 


SEPOWE: 


Every Bit goes to Uncle Sam Now—but after Victory, same Sensational 
Super-Fuel Power Ingredients will go into Mobilgas for cars! 
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11 years’ work by Socony-Vacuum—of 
the world’s greatest Catalytic Cracking 
Development Program. 

Today, Socony-Vacuum has by far the 
largest capacity in the industry for pro- 
ducing catalytically cracked gasoline. 
Tomorrow, 14 super-fuel refineries will 
be ready to help bring Mobilgas jobbers 
Mobilgas with Flying Horsepower! 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
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NEW YORK, N.\ .— 26 Broadway * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS — 59 E.Van 
Buren Street * MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN — 907 South First Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO~—4614 Prospect Avenue * KANSAS CITY, 


Socony-Vacuum maintains many other conveniently located service offices to give you close and fast cooperation. 


MISSOURI — 925 Grand Avenue * DETROIT, MICHIGAN — 903 West 
Grand Boulevard ¢ ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI —4140 Lindell Boulevard 
DALLAS, TEXAS= Magnolia Petroleum Company, Magnolia Bldg. 
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FOR A GREAT NEW LINE OF 
POST-WAR LUBRICATION EQUIPMENT 


When the automotive industry gets back 
into mass production, there will be mil- 
lions more cars than ever before on the 
Nation’s highways. 

This will mean more lube business. 

Furthermore, wartime driving has 
taught motorists lessons in car care... 
chief of which is regular lubrication. This 
too will mean an extra boost in lube 
business. : 

To meet this need, Gilbarco, has de- 
veloped full plans for the manufacture 
of a great new line of high and low 
pressure greasing equipment. 

In post-war days more 
than ever, you can depend 
on Gilbarco. 


GILBERT & BARKER MFG. CO. 
WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. - | TORONTO, CANADA 





